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PREFACE 


T he book, which I now publish, is not a history of the 
Revolution — a history, which has been written with 
too much distinction for me to dream of making a fresh 
attempt. This is a study on the Revolution. 

The French in 1789 made the greatest effort to which any 
people has ever committed itself, to cut, so to speak, their 
destiny in two, and to separate by an abyss that which the}'’ 
had hitherto been from that which they wished henceforth 
to be. With this end in view they took every kind of precau- 
tion to carry nothing from the past into the new order of 
things; they imposed upon themselves every kind of duress, 
so as to fashion themselves other than their parents; they 
omitted nothing calculated to destroy their identity. 

I have always thought that in this singular enterprise 
they were much less successful than either foreigners have 
believed, or they themselves at first thought. I was con- 
vinced that unconsciously they retained from the old order 
of things the greater part of the feehngs, the habits, nay 
even the ideas by the aid of which they conducted the 
Revolution that destroyed it, and that vithout vishing to 
do so the}^ made use of its remains to build the structure of 
the new society. Thus, to understand thoroughly the 
Revolution and its work, it was necessary to forget for one 
moment the France which w'e see, and to proceed to inter- 
rogate in its tomb the France which is no more. That is 
what I have attempted to do here. But I have found it more 
difficult to succeed in this than I could have believed 
The first ages of tlie monarchy, the ^fiddle Ages, the 
Renaissance, have given an opportunity for the writing of 
great works, and have been tlie subject of the most pro- 
found research, which has made us acquainted not only 
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with the events that occurred, but witli the laws, the habits, 
the spirit of the government and the people at these different 
periods. 

No one has hitherto taken the trouble to study the 
eighteenth century' in this fashion and in such detail, 
think that we know quite well French society of that era, 
because we see clearly that wliich glittered on its surface, 
because we possess in detail the history of the most cele- 
brated persons that Uved in it, and because clever and 
eloquent ‘critiques’ have succeeded in making us familiar 
with the works of tire great writers who adorned the age. 
But as to the manner of conducting affairs; as to the real 
working of institutions; as to the exact relation of class to 
class; as to the condition and feelings of those classes which, 
buried beneath the dominant opinions and manners of the 
age, made themselves neither heard nor seen; u'e have only 
confused and often faulty ideas. 

I have attempted to pierce to the heart of this ‘old order,’ 
so near to us in point of years but so completeh' hidden 
from us by the Revolution. 

To reach this goal I not only re-read the celebrated books 
which the eighteenth century produced; I decided to study 
many works, less known and less worthr' to be known — 
books composed with very little art, which nevertheless 
revealed, even better perhaps tlaan the others, the true 
spirit of the age. I devoted my time to getting a thorough 
knowledge of all the public documents in which Frenchmen 
on the eve of the Revolution were able to make known their 
rdews and their tastes. The reports of the Assembhes of 
Estates, and later on of the Provincial Assemblies, gave me 
great light on this point. More especially I made great use 
of the ‘Instructions’ (caliiers), dra^vn up bj' the three Orders 
in 1789. These ‘Instructions’ — ^their originals form a long 
series of manuscript volumes — ^^\ill remain as a testament of 
the old French society, the supreme expression of its desires, 
the authentic declaration of its last wishes. Even with this 
I have not been content. 
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In countries, where the governmental body is already 
powerful,, few ideas or rvishes or grievances make their 
appearance, few interests and passions are met with, that 
are not sooner or later laid bare before it. By a study of its 
arcliivcs not only is a very exact idea of its working 
acquired, but the whole country is revealed. A foreigner 
to-day, who had free access to aU the confidential corres- 
pondence which fills the despatch boxes of the Ministry of 
the Interior and the Prefectures, would very soon know us 
more surely than we know ourselves. In the eighteenth 
century the Government was already, as can be seen in 
reading this book, very much centralized, very powerful, 
prodigiously active. It could be seen continually to help, to 
hinder, to permit. It had much to promise, much to give. 
It already had influence in a thousand ways not only over 
the general conduct of affairs, but over the destiny of 
families and over the private life of every man. Further, as 
there was no publicity in the Government, no one feared to 
expose to its view his most secret weaknesses. I have spent 
a very long time stud5dng what remains of it both in Paris 
and in several of the Provinces.^ There, as I expected, I 
found the ‘old order' all living — ^its ideas, its passions, its 
prejudices, its practice — every man in it giving free rein to 
his tongue and letting us penetrate to his inmost thoughts. 
That is how I have succeeded in acquiring much informa- 
tion about the ‘old society,’ which contemporaries did not 
possess. For I had beneath my eyes that which they were 
never permitted to see. 

The more I advanced in this study, the more was I 
astonished when I saw at every moment in the France of 
that age many characteristics, which strike us in the France 
of our ovm days. I met again a crowd of sentiments, which 

?I have made particular use of the archives of several great 'Intendancies,' 
especially those of Tours, which are very complete, and refer to a very vast 
‘gdn^ralilfi,’ placed in the centre of France and peopled by a million of 
inhabitants. Here I owe thanks to the young clever keeper of the archives, 
M. Grandmaison. Other ‘g^neralitis,’e.g., those of the lie de France, have 
shown me that affairs were conducted in the same fashion tliroughout most 
of the kingdom. 
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I lu'.d always thought w<;rf httin froin th" RfV'ohttujn; a 
crowd of ideas which I had hitherto tiioiighl v.Tic spniJig 
from it; a thousand hahits which it alone has hccti irJpfO' 
sented as giving ns. liivcrvwhert,’ 1 found the iiM)t>;of prcarnl- 
day society deeply implanted in this old soil, Tiie snore 
nearly 1 approached lyh-o, the mt>re clearly did I perceiv'c 
the spirit whic.h had casised the formation, birth, and 
piowth of the Revohitinn. lalile hy little I saw all the 
features of this UevoUuion develop lH;fore my eyes. Alrietdy 
it asrnonneed its spirit, its genius, it.‘=e 5 f. TJsere I found not 
only the season of what it was going to do in its fmd effort, 
but more clearly still perhaps the intiinatiim of what its 
ultimate effect would Ik*. For the Uevohition has had two 
phases very distinct — the in which the 1‘rench .«cetncd 

to wish the abolition of everything in the past; the second, 
in wliicli they wished to resume a part of wlinl they liad 
given up. There were in the 'oUl order’ a great number of 
laws and political habits which tUsappear<;d at one slroltc in 
1789, and which reappeared some years later; jtist as certain 
rivers plunge bcneatli the surface of the ground to reappear 
a little further on, causing the same waters to visit new 
banks. 

The distinctive object of the work, whiclr I put before the 
public, is to make them understand why this great Revohi- 
tion, a storm which was gathering at the same time over 
almost the whole continent of }£uro])e, broke out in France 
sooner than elsewhere; why it started of its ow'n imjiulse 
from the social order it was going to dcstro}’, and finally, 
why the old monarchy fell in a fashion so complete and so 
sudden. 

Jly view is that the work, which I have undertaken, 
ought not to end here. My intention is, if time and strength 
allow, to follow through the vicissitudes of this long Revo- 
lution those same Frenchmen, with whom I have just been 
living on such familiar terms under the 'old order’ — them- 
selves the product of the ‘old order’; to see them influenced 
and transformed by the sequence of events without however 
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changing their nature, and constantly reappearing before us 
with features shghtly altered but always recognizable. 

I shall, to begin with, traverse in their compan}'^ that first 
period of ’89, in which the love of Equahty and the love of 
Freedom shared their hearts — a period in which they Were 
minded not merely to found democratic institutions, but 
also free institutions; not merely to destroy privileges, but 
also to recognize and consecrate rights; a time of youth, of 
enthusiasm, of pride, of generous and sincere passions; a 
time of which, despite its mistakes, men will eternally 
preserve the memory; a time, which for long years stiU will 
trouble the sleep of all those who wish to corrupt or enslave 
them. 

While rapidly following the course of this same revolution 
I shall try to point out the events, the mistakes, the mis- 
calculations, in consequence of which these same French- 
men came to abandon their first aim, and, forgetting 
Freedom, had no longer any other wish than to become the 
equal servants of the master of the world — how a govern- 
ment, stronger and much more absolute than that, which 
the Revolution had overthrown, seized once more and 
concentrated all powers in its hands, suppressed all the 
liberties so dearly bought and put in their place mere 
shams; calling the voting of electors, who could neither 
gain enlightenment, nor act in concert, nor reallj? choose, 
‘sovereignty of the people’; calling the assent of mute or en- 
slaved assemblies the ‘free vote of taxes’; and while taking 
away from the nation the means of self-government, the 
principle securities of right, that is to sa5^ the freedom of 
thought, of speech, of writing — ^in a word, all that was most 
precious and most noble in the conquests of ’89 — still 
assuming that mighty name. 

I shall stop at the point, at which the Revolution will 
appear to me to have almost completed its work and given 
birth to the new social order. I shall then rewew this social 
order itself; I shall attempt to distinguish the points in 
whicli it resembles, and those in which it differs from the 
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preceding order; what we have lost in this immense up- 
licaval, what we have gained by it, and finally I shall 
attempt to forecast our future. 

A part of this second work is already sketched in outline, 
but is not yet worthy of being offered to the public. Will it 
be given me to finish the work? WTio can tell? The fate of 


individuals is even darker than that of nations. 

I hope that I have written the present book without 
prejudice, but I do not pretend to have wTitten it without 
passion, k Frenchman can hardly help feeling, when he 
speaks alx)ut his country’ and thinks about his time. I con- 
fess tliat, in studying our old social order in each of its 
divisions, I have never let the new order pass completely 
out of sight. 1 have wshed to discover not only the disease 
of which the sick man died, but also how his life might have 
been saved. I have acted like those doctors, who in each 
lifeless organ attempt to surprise the laws of life. My aim 
has been to draw a picture strictly accurate and at the 
same time instructive. Everj- time then tliat I have met 
among our ancestors any of those masculine virtues, which 
are most neccssarv’ to us and j'et are almost extinct — a true 
.spirit of independence, the taste for great tilings, faith in 
ourselvc.'. and in a cause, I have set them in relief, and 
corresp<in<iingly, when in the laws, in the ideas, in the 
m.miicre of that bygone age, I have met with any trace of 
sorne of the vices which, after having destroyed ancient 
socieiv , still afflict us, 1 have taken care to put them in the 
hmdigm. in order that, seeing well the evil thev have al- 
rcnciy dune, we might better understand what further evil 
Ifuy might do us. 


o attain tJii.s f;,nd, I confess, I have not feared to woun 
classes, or opinions, or memorie 
1 ,,r' ! "/■* respect. I have often done so w'ith regre 

'.’’’I* remorse. May those whom I have tin 
pardon me in consideration of mv honc.st ar 
o'.Mntrnr'ted mm. 


Many jM-r-.pl.. 


vdl jxrh.apr. accuse me of showing in this 




book a very out-of-date love of liberty. I am told that no 
one in France any longer cares for it. I shall only ask those, 
who throw this reproach at me, to remember that it is a 
very old leaning of mine. It is more than twenty years ago 
that, writing of another society, I wrote almost textually as 
follows. 

'In the midst of the darkness of the future three very 
clear truths can already be discerned. The first is this, that 
aU. men of our time are moved by an unknown force that 
we can hope to regulate and check, but cannot hope to 
vanquish; which at one time pushes them gently, at another 
time with violence, towards the destruction of aristocracy; 
the second is this, that among all the societies of the world 
those, which will always have the greatest difficulty to 
escape for long from absolutism, \vill be just those societies 
in which aristocracy does not exist and can no longer exist. 
The third and last truth is this that nowhere is despotism 
bound to produce more pernicious effects than in these 
societies; for more than any other form of government 
despotism favours the development of all the vices, to 
which these societies are especially prone, and pushes them 
in the very direction to which by a natural inclination they 
already lean. 

‘Men being no longer attached to one another by any tie 
of caste, of class, of corporation, of family, are only too 
much inclined to be preoccupied only with their private 
interests, ever too much drawn to think only of themselves 
and to retire into a narrow individualism, in which every 
public ^drtue is stifled. Despotism far from struggling 
against this tendency makes it irresistible; for it takes away 
from the citizens every common passion, every mutual 
want, every necessity of co-operation, all occasion of com- 
mon action. It immures them so to speak in private life; 
they already tended to keep apart; it isolates them; their 
relations with one another were already cold; despotism ices 
them. 

'In societies of this nature each man feels incessantly 



spurred by fear of falling and eagerness to rise; and since 
money has not only become the principal mark, by which 
men are classed and distinguished, but also has acquired a 
singular mobility, passing from hand to hand without a 
pause, transforming the status of individuals, raising or 
lowering families, there is hardly a man w'ho is not obliged 
to make a desperate and continuous effort either to keep or 
to acquire it. The desire to become rich at any cost, the 
inclination for business, the love of gain, the quest for 
comforts and material enjoj’ments, are therefore in des- 
potisms the most dominant passions. These passions spread 
easily throughout all classes, reaching even those classes to 
which they have hitherto been unknown, and would soon 
enervate and degrade the whole nation, if nothing inter- 
vened to check them. It is of the very essence of despotism 
to favour and to forward them. These debilitating passions 
assist it; they hll the imagination of men, turn them aside 
from public affairs, and make them tremble at the very 
thought of revolution. Despotism alone can give them the 
privacy and the darkness which put covetousness at its ease 
and give opportunity for dishonest profits while men brave 
dishonour. Apart from despotism these passions would have 
been strong; wth it they are sovereign. 

Tn societies of this nature ^er contra freedom alone can 
effectually combat the vices indigenous to them, and stop 
them on the slope down which they are slipping. In fact it is 
freedom alone which can rescue the citizens from the isola- 
tion, in which the very independence of their condition 
causes them to live; it constrains them to draw together; 
once more it gives them rvarmth and brings them together 
every day from the necessity of understanding each other, 
of persuading each other, and of giving mutual satisfaction 
in the ordering of common interests. Freedom alone is able 
to tear them away from the worship of money and from the 
petty daily worries of their individual interests, so as to 
make them perceive and feel at every moment the father- 
land above and around them. It alone substitutes from time 
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to time for the love of material comfort more powerful and 
more lofty passions; it alone supplies ambition with greater 
objectives than the acquisition of riches, and creates the 
light that makes it possible to see and to judge the vices 
and the virtues of mankind. 

'Democratic societies, which are not free, can be wealthy, 
refined, decorative; they can even be magnificent, powerful 
by the weight of their homogeneous mass; in them will be 
found private virtues, good fathers, honest merchants, and 
estimable owners of property; in them will be seen good 
Christians, for the fatherland of the Christian is not of this 
world, and the glory of their religion is to produce them in 
the midst of the greatest corruption of manners and under 
the worst governments. The Roman Empire in its extreme 
decadence was full of them. But what will never be found, 
I dare to say it, in such societies is a great citizen, and 
especially a great nation, and I do not shrink from asserting 
that the common level of heart and mind \\’ill always be 
low where equalit)'’ and despotism are joined together.’ 

Those were my thoughts and utterances twenty years 
ago. I confess that nothing has since happened in the world 
which has led me to change my thought or speech. Having 
shown the good opinion I had of Freedom at a time when 
it was in favour, it is not iU that I should persist in my 
opinion when Freedom is forsaken. 

Consider also that in this very thing I differ less from the 
greater part of my opponents than they themselves perhaps 
suppose. Where is the man of soul so base that he would 
prefer to depend on the caprices of one of his fellow-men 
rather than obey the laws which he has himself contributed 
to establish, tliat is to say, if he thinks his nation has the 
virtues necessaiy to make a good use of freedom? I think 
there is no such person. Despots themselves do not deny 
tliat freedom is excellent; only the}’^ desire it for themselves 
alone, and they maintain that everyone else is altogether 
unworthy of it. Thus it is not about the value of freedom 
that we differ, but about the value greater or smaller that 
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we set on mankind. Thus we can say with strict accuracy 
that a man’s regard for absolute government is in exact 
proportion to his contempt for his fellows. I may be per- 
mitted still to wait a little, before I am converted to that 
opinion. I can say, I think, ^vithout too much boasting, that 
the book, which I now publish, is the product of very great 
labour. Quite a short chapter has sometimes cost me more 
than one year’s research. I could have packed mth notes the 
bottom of my pages; I have preferred only to insert a few 
notes and to place them at ^e end of the volume with a 
reference to the pages of the text to which they refer. In the 
notes will be found illustrations and proofs. I could supply 
many others, if any one thinks it worth the while to ask for 
them. 
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BOOK I 



CHAPTER I 


Contradictory Judgments passed on the Revolution 
at its Birth. 

T here is nothing more fitted to recall philosophers and 
statesmen to a sense of modesty than the history of our 
Revolution. For there have never been greater events, 
more clearly the products of a prolonged movement; events 
better prepared, yet less foreseen. 

The great Frederic himself, not\vithstanding his genius, 
has no presentiment of it. He is in touch \vith it, yet sees 
it not. Nay more he acts in advance in accordance ^vith 
its spirit; he is its forerunner, and already, so to speak, its 
agent; but he does not recognize its approach; and when 
at last it shows itself, the new and extraordinary fea- 
tures wliich are to characterize its physiognomy amid the 
innumerable crowd of revolutions, at first escape notice. 

Abroad, it was the object of universal curiosity; every- 
where it gave birth in the consciousness of people to a 
confused idea that new times were on their wa y, to vague 
hopes of change and reform; butno one has }^t suspected 
what it was to become. Princes and their ministers had not 
even that confused pres e ntime n t which prompted the 
popular vis iomjrhey onlyconsiSCTed it at fir^ as one of 
those diseases to which the constitution of all nations is 
from time to time subject, of which the only effect is to open 
up new fields for the policy of their neighbours. If by mere 
chance they speak the truth about it, it is imconsciously. 
The chief sovereigns of Germany assembled at Pilnitz in 
1791 proclaimed, it is true, that the peril which threatened 
royalty in France was common to aU the ancient powers of 
Europe, and that all were menaced by it. But in fact they 
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did not bdie^M§,atall.j:he secret documents of the time 
let us see that it was nothing but a clever pretext, by which 
they mashed their designs, or made them plausible in the 
eyes of the crowd. ' 

As to themselves, they were convinced that the French 
Revolution was but a local and transitory accident; the 
only question was how to draw advantage from it. With 
this thought they conceived plans, made preparations, 
contracted secret alhances, wrangled about the division of 
the prospective spoil, they divided into parties, they united; 
they were ready for any result except for that which was on 
its way. 

The English, endowed wth more hght and e.xperience 
from the recollection of their own historj’^ and their long 
practice of political liberty, perceived as through a thick 
veil the spectre of a great revolution approaching, but they 
could not distinguish its features, and the influence, which 
it was going very soon to exercise over the destinies of the 
world and of themselves, was concealed from their sight. 
Arthur Young who traversed France on the eve of the 
Revolution and regarded the Revolution as imminent, was 
so entirely ignorant ofjts jrift that he questioned whether 
its result would not be the increase of Privilege. ‘As to the 
nobility and clergy,' says he, ‘if this revolution gave them a 
little more preponderance, I think it would do more harm 
than good.’ 

Burke, whose spirit was illuminated by the hatred udth 
which the Revolution inspired him from its birth, Burke 
himself remained for some moments uncertain in his view. 
WhatJie_anlidpated-fLt first was that France would be 
enervated and so to speak annilrilated. ‘We may assume,’ 
said he, ‘that for a long time to come France as a military 
power is udped out. As a military power it may be destroyed 
for ever, and possibly the men of the next generation may 
adopt those ancient words; "Gallos quoque in bellis floruisse 
audivimus.” (We have heard that the Gauls also once 
excelled in warfare.)’ 
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The judgment passed on tlie Revolution by those near at 
hand was no better than that of distant critics; in France on 
the eve of the Revolution there was no clear view about its 
aims. Among the crowd of ‘Instructions’ [caMers) I find 
only two in which a certain fear of the populace is shown. 
IVhat is feared is the preponderance which the Royal 
power, the Court as it is called, was bound to uphold. The 
Weakness and the short duration of the States'Ceneral were 
a cause of uneasiness. There Was a fear that they might have 
violence done to them. The ‘noblesse’ were particularly 
"harassed by this fear. ‘The Swiss troops,’ say several of 
these Insfrudtons,’ shall take an oath never to bear arms 
against the citizens even in case of riot or revolt.’ Let 
the States-General be free, and all abuses will be easily 
destroyed; necessary reform was immense, but easy to effect. 

Meanwhile the Revolution pursued its course; the head of 
the monster was seen to appear; its singular and terrible 
aspect was uncovered; after having destroyed political 
institutions, it abolished civil institutions; after having" 
changed the laws, it changed the manners, the habits, and 
even the language; after it had destroyed the fabric of 
government, it disturbed the foundations of society, and 
finally seemed to wish to attack God himself; very soon this 
same Revolution passed the frontiers of France with an 
impetus hitherto unknovm, with a new strategy, with 
murderous maxims, with armed opinions (to use Pitt's 
Words), a power unprecedented, which struck down the 
barriers of empires, shattered crowns, trampled upon 
peoples, and, wonderful to relate, at the same time won 
them to its cause; in reaction to these startling events the 
world’s point of view changed. That which had at first 
seemed to the princes and statesmen of Europe an ordinary 
accident in the life of nations, now appeared so novel, so 
contrarj'^ even to everything that had ever occurred in the 
history of the world, and withal so universal, so monstrous, 
so incomprehensible, that in view of it tire human mind was 
lost in bewilderment. Some thought that this unkno^Vn 
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power, whidi nothing seemed either to nourish or destroy, 
which no one knew how to stop, and which could not stop 
itself, was going to drive human societies to their complete 
and final dissolution. Many looked upon it as the ^^sible 
action of the Devil upon earth. 'The French Revolution has 
a Satanic character,' said M. de ilaistre as earty as 1797. 
Others on the contrary discovered in it a benevolent plan 
of God, who wished to renew tlie face not only of France but 
of the world, and who proposed to create so to speak a new 
humanity. Among many of the writers of that epoch may be 
found something of that religious terror which Salrdan felt 
in view of the barbarians. Burke, reverting to his sentiment, 
exclaimed — ‘Deprived of the old government, deprived in a 
manner of all government, France appears more likely to be 
an object of pity or insiilt than to be the scourge and terror 
of the human race. But out of the tomb of tliis murdered 


monarchy has arisen a tremendous formless spectre in a far 
more terrible guise than anj^ which have ever yet over- 
powered and subdued the imagination of mankind. Going 
straight forward to its end, unappalled bj' peril, unchecked 
by. remorse, despising all common maxims and all common 
means, that hideous and strange phantom overpowered 
those who could not even understand how it came to 
exist.’ 

Was the event in fact as extraordinary' as it appeared in 
days of old to its contemporaries? Was it as unprecedented, 
^ profoundly disturbing and reinvigorating as they 
thought. M^at was the true meaning, what was the true 
character, what were the permanent effects of this strange 
a^ tembk revolution? What precisely did it destroy? 
What has it created? 

It woidd seem that the time for examination and judg- 

IlSnt that precise 

and iudpM ^ subject can be best perceived 

Srf ihISfn Revolution not to 

who m a ftp •+ the view of those 

who made it. On the other hand we are near enough to be 
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able to enter into and to understand the spirit which 
produced it. Very soon it will be difficult to do so. For great 
successful revolutions, by effecting the disappearance of the 
causes which brought them about, by their very success, 
become themselves incomprehensible. 
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C It A 1* T F. K n 


The Fundamental and Final Objccl of the Revolution u as 
not, as commonly thought, to destroy Religious and to 
xrcaken Political Power. 


O ne of the first measures of the French Revolution was 
to attack the Church. Among the passions boni of this 
Revolution, the first to be kindled and the last to be put out 
was the anti-religious passion. Even after the enthusiasm 
for liberty had vanished, even after Frenchmen had been 
reduced to purchase tranquillity at the price of servitude, 
they remained in revolt against religious authority. Napo- 
leon, who had been able to vanquish the liberal spirit of the 
French Revolution, made futile efforts to subdue its anti- 
Christian spirit, and even in our own days men have been 
seen who thought to redeem their servility towards the 
meanest agents of political power by their insolence towards 
God, and who, while abandoning eveiy'thing that was most 
free, most noble, and most proud in the doctrines of the 
Revolution, flattered themselves that they still remained 
faithful to its spirit bj' remaining anti-religious. 

How ever, it can be easily grasped to-day that w-ar against 
religion was only an incident in this great revolution, a 
striking but nevertheless transient feature, a short-lived 
product of the ideas, the passions, and the particular 
events, which preceded and prepared it, but not its true 
spirit. 


The pliilosophy of the eighteenth century has rightly been 
regarded as one of the principal causes of the Revolution, 
true that this philosophv was profoundly 
anti-rehgious. But in this philosophy it must be carefully 
noted that there were two parts quite distinct and separable. 
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In the one part are found all the new or rejuvenated 
opinions, which are connected with the condition of society, 
and with the principles of civil and political laws, such for 
example as the natural equality of men, the abolition of 
all the privileges of castes, classes, professions. Which are 
a consequence of it; the sovereignty of the people; the om- 
nipotence of the social power; the uniformity of laws, etc. 
All these doctrines are not merely the causes of the French 
Revolution; they form, so to speak, its substance; they are 
the most fundamental, the most lasting, the most true part 
of its work as far as time goes. In the other part of their 
doctrines the philosophers of the eighteenth centurj^ at- 
tacked the Church with fury; they attacked its clergy, its 
hierarchy, its institutions, its dogmas, and, the better to 
overthrow them, they tried to root up the very foundations 
of Christianit}'. But this portion of the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century having owed its birth to the circum- 
stances which the Revolution itself destroyed, was bound 
gradually to disappear \vith them, and to find itself, as it were, 
buried in its own triumph. I will only add one word to 
make myself understood, for I intend to return elsewhere 
to this great subject; it was far less as a religious doctrine 
than as a political institution that Christianity had kindled 
these furious hates; it was hated, not because the priests 
claimed to regulate the affairs of the other world, but be- 
cause they were landed proprietors, lords of manors, tithe- 
owners, and administrators in this Avorld; not because the 
Church was unable to take its place in the new social order 
that was to be established, but because it occupied then 
the most privileged and the strongest position in that old 
social order which was to be demolished. Note how the 
march of time has put this truth in full light, and succeeds 
in keeping it there continually; while the political work of 
the Revolution has been consolidated, its anti-reli^ous 
work has been undone; while all the ancient political insti- 
tutions which it attacked have been completely destro5'ed, 
while the powers, the influences, the classes, which were 
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particularly odious to it, have been vanquished beyond 
recall: and wlule— as a last sign of defeat— even the hatreds, 
■svhich they inspired have languished; while the clergj' have 
more and more cut themselves adrift from all that fell with 
them; we have seen the power of the Church regain its 
influence and its srvay over the minds of men. 

And do not think that this phenomenon is confined to 
France; there is hardly a Christian Church in Europe which 
has not been revivified since the French Revolution. 

To believe that democratic societies are naturally hostile 
to religion is to make a great mistake; nothing in Christian- 
ity, nothing even in Catholicism, is absolutely opposed to 
the spirit of democratic society, and many features of it are 
very favourable to Christianity. Further, the experience of 
all the ages has shown that the most hving roots of the 
religious instinct have always been planted in the heart of 
the common people. All religions, which have perished, have 
always found there their last refuge. It would be strange 
indeed if institutions which tend to give prevalence to the 
ideas and passions of the people, should have as anecessarj^ 
and permanent effect to move the human spirit towards 
irreligion. 

That which I have just said about religious power, I shall 
assert with stronger reason about social power. 

When the Revolution was seen to overthrow at once all 
the institutions and all the customs which had hitherto 
maintained a hierarchy in the social order, and kept men 
within due bounds, it was easily believed that its result 
would be to destroy not merely a particular order of society 
but every order; not merely such and such a government, 
but social power itself; and its nature was bound to be 
judged essentially anarchic. However, I dare to maintain 
that this further was a mere appearance. Less than one 
year after the beginning of the Revolution Jfirabeau warote 
secretly to the King: 'Compare the new with the old order of 
^ngs. It is there that we find ground for comfort and hope. 
One part of the Acts of the National Assembly, and that the 
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more considerable, is evidently favourable to monarchical 
government. Is it nothing to have got rid of Parlements, of 
pays d'etats, the clerical body, the privileged classes, the 
nobility? The idea of forming a single class of citizens would 
have pleased Richelieu; this equality of surface facilitates 
the exercise of power. Several reigns of absolute government 
could not have done as much as this single 3'’ear of revolu- 
tion for the royal authority.’ That was to understand the 
Revolution as a man capable of guiding it. As the French 
Revolution had not merely for its object to change an old 
government, but to abolish the old structure of society, it 
was bound to attack at once all established powers, to 
destroy aU recognized influences, to efface traditions, to 
create fresh manners and customs, and in some degree to 
clear the human mind of all the ideas, on which had been 
hitherto founded respect and obedience. Hence its character 
so singularly anarchic. 

But remove these ruins; you perceive an immense central 
power, which has drawn to itself and absorbed in its unity 
all the fragments of authority and influence wliich were 
formerly dispersed among a crowd of secondary powers, 
orders, classes, professions, families, and individuals, scat- 
tered as it were throughout the social organism. The world 
had never seen a power like it since the fall of the Roman 
Empire.' The Revolution had created this new power, or 
rather this power had risen spontaneously from the ruins 
caused by the Revolution. The governments which it 
founded were more fragile, it is true, but a hundred times 
more powerful than any of those which it had overthrown; 
thej' are fragile and powerful ovdng to the same causes, as 
'vill be explained elsewhere. 

It was this form, simple, regular, and majestic, that 
Mirabeau saw already beyond the dust of ancient insti'tu- 
tions half demolished. This form, despite its majest5^ was 
j^et invisible to the eyes of the crowd, but time has 
gradual^ revealed it to all eyes; to-day it occupies especially 
the eye of princes. It is regarded with admiration and with * 
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envy not only by those who owe their origin to the Revolu- 
tion, but also by those very people who were its most deter- 
mined enemies; they all make efforts in their dominions to 
destroy immunities, to abolish privileges. They confuse 
ranks, they equalize social divisions, thej^ substitute officials 
for the aristocracy, uniformity of laws for local franchises, 
unity of government for diversity of powers. They employ 
themselves in this revolutionary work with incessant in- 
dustry; if they meet rvith any obstacle they sometimes 
borrow from the Revolution its methods and its maxims. 
At need they rviU raise the poor against the rich, the plebeian 
against the noble, the peasant against his lord. The French 
Revolution has been at once their scourge and their 
instructor. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Revolution a Political Revolution, which followed the 
lines of a Religious Revolution, and why it did so. 

A ll civil and political revolutions have had their own 
country and have been confined within its borders. 
The French Revolution had no country peculiarly its own; 
nay, rather its effect has been in a sense to efface from the 
map all the old frontiers. It has united or divided men 
despite laws, traditions, characteristics, language; some- 
times making enemies of fellow-citizens and friends of 
foreigners; or rather it has formed, above all particular 
nationalities, a common intellectual fatherland, of which 
men of aU nations could become citizens. Search all the 
annals of history and you will not find any single political 
revolution which has had this same character; you will only 
find such a character in certain religious revolutions. It is 
to rehgious revolutions that the French Revolution must be 
compared if it is to be understood by the aid of analogy. 

Schiller rightly remarks in his History of the Thirty Years 
War that the great Reformation of the sixteenth century 
had the effect of bringing together peoples which hardly 
knew one another, and of uniting them closely by new 
sympathies. In fact, at that time Frenchmen fought against 
Frenchmen Avhile Enghshmen came to their aid; men, bom 
at the end of the Baltic, penetrated to the very heart of 
Gcrmanj'^ to protect Germans, of whom they had never 
before heard. All foreign wars took something of the nature 
of civil wars; in aU ciwl wars foreigners made their appear- 
ance. The old interests of each nation were forgotten for 
new interests: questions of territory were replaced by 
questions of principles. All the conventions of diplomacy 
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were thrown into hopeless confusion to the great astonish- 
ment and grief of contemporary politicians. It is precisely 
what happened in Europe after 1789. 

The French Revolution was then a political revolution 
which in its features and characteristics resembled in a w'ay 
a religious revolution. Notice the features in which it 
resembled the latter. Not only did it spread like the latter 
into distant lands, but also like the latter it made its w'ay 
by preaching and propaganda. A political revolution which 
inspires proselytism ! Preached as ardently to foreigners as 
it is conducted with passion at home ! \\’hat a novel spec- 
tacle! Of all the hitherto tmheard-of things, w'hich the 
French Revolution revealed to the world, this is surely the 
most novel. But let us not stop there; let us try to pierce 
deeper and discover if this similarity in results does not 
spring from some hidden similarity in the causes. 

The characteristic of reli^ons is to consider man in the 
abstract without considering anything special added to his 
fundamental nature by the law's, the customs, and the 
traditions of his country. Their chief aim is to regulate the 
general relations of man rvith God, the general rights and 
duties of men tow'ards each other, independentljf of the 
particular structure of society. The rules of conduct, w’hich 
they indicate, refer less to the man of a particular country 
or age than to ‘the son,’ ‘the father,’ ‘the servant,' ‘the 
master,’ 'the neighbour.' Taking thus their stand on human 
nature itself, they can be equally received by all men and 
are everywhere applicable. Hence it is that religious revolu- 
tions ha.ve often had such vast areas and are rarely confined, 
like political revolutions, to the territory of a single people, 
or even of a single race. And if this subject is studied still 
more closely, it will be found that the more rebgions have 
had this general and abstract character just indicated, the 
more widely have they spread despite the difference of laws, 
climate, and men. 

The pagan religions of antiquity, which were all more or 
less linked to the political constitution or to the social state 
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of each people, and preserved even in their dogmas a 
national and often municipal type, Were generally confined 
within a territorial limit, that they hardly ever passed. They 
sometimes caused intolerance and persecution, but prosel)^;- 
ism was entirely unknown to them. Thus there were no 
great religious revolutions in our Western world before the 
arrival of Christianity. The latter passing with ease across 
the barriers, by which the pagan religions had been stopped, 
conquered in a short time a great part of the human race. 
I do not think it is wanting in respect to this holy rehgion to 
say that it owed its triumph in part to the fact that, more 
than any other rehgion, it w'as free from everything that 
was confined to one people, to one form of government, to 
one social state, to one epoch, to one race. 

The French Revolution operated in reference to this 
w'orld in exactly the same manner as religious revolutions 
acted in view of the other world. It considered the citizen 
as an abstract proposition apart from any particular 
society, in the same w'ay as rehgions considered man as man, 
independent of country and time. It did not seek to deter- 
mine what was the particular right of the French citizen, 
but what were the general rights and duties of man in the 
political sphere. It was in going back ahva5'^s to the Uni- 
versal and, so to speak, to the Natural in point of social 
structure and government, that it rendered itself intelligible 
to all and could be imitated in a hundred places at once. 

As it had the air of tending to the regeneration of the 
human race even more than to the reform of France, it 
kindled a passion which the most violent political revolu- 
tions had never hitherto been able to arouse. It inspired 
prosetytism and gave birth to propaganda. Hence in short 
it took that appearance of a religious revolution, which 
caused such terror to contemporaries; or rather it became 
itself a kind of new' religion, an imperfect religion it is true, 
without God, w'ithout w'orship, and without another life, 
but w’hich nevertheless, hke Islam, has flooded the w'hole 
w'orld with its soldiers, its apostles, its martyrs. 
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We must not, liowcver, think that the methods employed 
by the Revolution were entirely without precedent, and 
that all the ideas which it brought forward were entirely 
novel. There were in all ages, and even in the heart of tlje 
Middle Ages, agitators who, desiring to change particular 
customs, invoked the general laws of human .socict)’, and 
who set up the natural rights of man against tire constitu- 
tion of their countrjf. Bnt all these attempts failed, T)ie 
firebrand, which set Europe in flames in the eighteenth 
century, was easily extinguished in the fifteenth. That 
arguments of this nature may be able to produce revolu- 
tions. certain changes must already have occun'cd in con- 
ditions, customs, and manners, so that the human spirit is 
prepared to receive the new ideas. 

There are times when men are so different from each 
other that the idea of a uniform law applicable to cveiymne 
is quite incomprehensible to them. Tlicre are other times in 
which it is sufficient to show tliem afar off the indistinct 
image of such a law for them to recognize it at once and to 
run towards it. 

The most extraordinary thing is not that the French 
Revolution should have employed the methods which we 
have seen it used, nor that it should Jiavc conceived the 
ideas to which it gave birth ; the great novelty was that so 
many peoples should have reached a point of development 
such that these methods could be effectually employed and 
such maxims be without difficulty admitted. 



CHAPTER IV 


How almost all Europe had exactly the same Institutions, 
and how these Institutions fell into ruin everywhere. 

T he nations which had overthrown' the Roman Empire, 
and which ended by forming our modem nations, 
differed in race, country, language; they were only alike in 
their barbarism. Established on the soil of the Empire, they 
entered on a very long and confused struggle, and, when 
they had finally settled down, they found themselves 
separated from each other by the very ruins they had 
caused. Civilization was almost extinct and public order 
destroyed, the intercourse of men with one another had 
become difficult and perilous, and the great European 
society was split into a thousand little distinct and hostile 
societies, each of which lived apart. Yet from the midst of 
this incoherent mass tliere immediately arose a system of 
uniform laws. 

These institutions were not an imitation of Roman law; 
they were so contrary to it that it was the Roman law 
which AVas used to transform and abolish them. Their 
character was original and distinguished them from all 
other systems of laAV that men have framed for themselves. 
The different parts have a symmetrical correspondence, and, 
taken as a whole, thej^ form a body of law with its parts so 
closely compacted that the articles of our modem codes 
are not more closely united; skilful laws adapted for the use 
of a half barbarous society. How such a system of law was 
formed, spread, and, in short, became general throughout 
Europe, it is not my purpose to investigate. \Vhat is certain 
is that in the Middle Ages it was found more or less every- 
where in Europe, and that in many countries it reigned to 
the exclusion of every other. 
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I have had occasion to study the political institutions of 
tlie Middle Ages in France, in England, and in German}’, 
and the greater progress I made in tins work, the more was 
I filled with astonishment at the prodigious similarity that 
I found between all these systems of law, and I wondered 
how nations so different and so little connected could have 
given themselves laws so similar. Of course they vary 
constantly and almost indefinitely in details from place to 
place, but fundamentally tliey are the same. ^Yllenevcr 
I discovered in the old Gcnnanic legislation a political 
institution, a law, a power, I knew in advance that with 
diligent search I would find something similar and sub- 
stantially the same in France and in England, and, in fact, 
I never failed to find it so. Each of these three peoples 
helped me the better to understand the other two. 

In all three government was conducted in accordance 
with the same maxims; the political assemblies were formed 
out of the same elements, and armed with the same powers. 
Society was dudded in the same manner, and the same 
hierarchy of the different classes was found; the nobles 
occupied an identical position; they had the same privileges, 
the same appearance, the same atmosphere; they were not 
different men, they were, strictly speaking, the same men 
everywhere. 

The town constitutions were alike; the countiy? districts 
were governed in the same fashion. The condition of the 
peasants was little different; tire soil was owned, occupied, 
and cultivated in the same way, the cultivator was subject 
to the same charges. From the confines of Poland to the 
Irish Sea, the manor, the manorial court, the fief, the quit- 
rent, the feudal serrdees, the feudal rights, the guilds, all 
were aUke. Sometimes the names were the same; it was even 
more remarkable that a single spirit animated all these 
analogous institutions. I think it may be maintained that in 
the fourteenth century the social, political, administrative, 
judicial, economic, and literar}' institutions of Europe had 
more resemblance to each other tlran they have perhaps 
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even in our own days, in which civilization seems to have 
taken care to open all the roads and to lower all the barriers. 

It is no part of my task to tell how this ancient constitu- 
tion of Europe was gradually weakened and deca5'-ed. I 
confine myself to stating that in the eighteenth century it 
was everywhere half in ruins. The decay was generally less 
marked in the east of the continent than it was in the 
west; but everywhere old age and often decrepitude were 
visible. This gradual decadence of the institutions peculiar 
to the Middle Ages can be followed in their archives. We 
know that each manor kept rolls called terriers in which 
from age to age were entered the boundaries of the fiefs, the 
quit-rents, the dues payable, the local customs, the feudal 
services. I have seen terriers of the fourteenth century 
which are master-pieces of method, of clarity, of concise- 
ness, and of intelligence. The later they are in point of time, 
the more obscure, undigested, incomplete, and confused 
they become notwithstanding the general progress of en- 
lightenment. Political society seems to fall into barbarism, 
while civil society becomes more refined. 

Even in Germany, where the old constitution of Europe 
had preserved better tlian in France its primitive features, 
a part'of the institutions which it had created was already 
ever5'’where destroyed. But we can best judge the ravages of 
time not by remarking what has disapp^,^^, but by 
stud5ang the condition of what remained.^iThe municipal 
institutions, which in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
had turned the chief German tOAVns into rich and en- 
lightened small republics, still existed in the eighteenth, but 
they offered a mere empty show. Old cust oms seemed to be 
in full strength; the established magistrates bore the s^ame 
names and seemed to do the same things; but the activity, 
the energy, the public patriotism, the masc uline and fruitful 
virtues, which they inspired, had disappeared. These ancient 
institutions, while retaining their outward form, had 
colla psed. ~ — - — 

Ail the powers of the Middle Ages which still survived 
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wre attacked by the same* disease and the s;une lantnior. 
May more, c%’cr>'iJiing'\v}uc)i'. wiiHbut belonging pro]>t’rh' to 
the constitution of that age, was yet involved in it and 
retained a sonievvhat._Hyd;^ })rint of it, very' soon lost its 
vitality. In this connexion aristocracy contracted a senile 
debility: political liberty itself, whieii h.ad filkal all the 
Middle Ages with it.s works, .seemed stricketj with barreJi-,. 
jigss wherever it retained the p.articnl.ar chanicteristics irn- 
■prinlcd on it by the Middle Ages. Wherever the Provincial 
.•VssembUcs had kept without change tlicir ancient constitu- 
tion, they hindered rather than ))clj>cd the progress of 
civilization: they wercjordgn and, as it were, impervious to 
the new spirit of the timorFurther, the heart of tirc'jicbplc 
escaped them and set towards the Princes. The antiquity of 
these institutions had not rendered them venerable: on thc 
contrary, cverj^ day the older they grew the more dis- 
credited they became: and. strange to relate, they inspired 
the more liatrcd in proportion to the less injurj' they were 
able in their decadence to effect. ‘TJie e.xisting st.atc of 
things,’ said a German writer, a contemporarj' friend of the 
'old order,' 'seems to have become generally offensive and 
sometimes contemptible. It is a singular fact that cverv- 
thing old i.s now judged witli disfavour. New impressions 
make their way into the bosom of our families and trouble 
their order; even our housewives can no longer endure old 
furniture.' However in Germany, as in France, at this same 
epoch society was in a state of great activity and ever- 
increasing prosperity. But bear this in mind— for this fea- 
ture completes the picture — evciyrihing that was alive, 
active, creative, xvas new in origin, and not only new, but 
ImstileJ^ t he p ast. 

A royaffy, w^icTi no longer had anything in common with 
the royalty of the Middle Ages, possessed other preroga- 
tives, held another place, had another spirit, inspired other 
sentiments— a state administration, which spread every- 
where over the ruins of the local powers— a hierarchy of 
officials which increasingly replaced the government of the 
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nobles. All these new powers acted on methods, and fol- 
lowed maxims, which the men of the Middle Ages either 
did not know or rejected, and which belonged, in fact, to 
a state of society of which they had not the faintest idea. 

In England, where at the first view it might be thought 
that the ancient constitution of Europe was still in full 
vigour, it was exactly the same. Shutting 5mur eyes to the 
old names and forms, you will find from the seventeenth 
century the feudal system substantially abolished, classes 
which overlap, nobility of birth set on one side, aristocracy 
thrown open, wealth as the source of power, equality before 
the law, office open to aU, liberty of the press, publicity of 
debate; all new principles, of which the society of the 
Middle Ages knew nothing. Now these are just those 
novelties, which, introduced gradually and skilfully into the 
ancient framework, have reanimated it without risking its 
destruction, and have filled it with a fresh vigour, while 
retaining the ancient forms. Seventeenth-century England 
was already a quite modem nation, which has merely 
preserved in its heart, and as it were embalmed, some 
relics of the Middle Ages. 

To make easy the understanding of what is to follow, it 
was necessary to take a rapid glance beyond tlie frontiers 
of France; for no one, who has studied and considered 
France alone, ndll ever, I venture to say, understand the 
French Revolution. 
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CHAPTER V 


What was the Work of the French Revolution? 

T hat which I have -written so far has had no aim except 
to throw light upon the subject and to facilitate the 
answer to the question that I put at the beginning — What 
was the true aim of the Revolution? What in short was its 
peculiar character? What exactly was its cause? What has 
it accomplished? 

The aim of the Revolution was not, as commonly be- 
lieved, to destroy the sovereignty of religious beliefs. 
Despite all appearances it was essentially a social and 
political revolution. And in the circle of institutions of -that 
kind it has not tended to perpetuate disorder, to make it, 
so to speak, permanent, to methodize anarchy (as one of its 
principal adversaries declared), but rather to increase the 
power and the rights of public authority. It was not to 
change, as others have thought, the character which our 
civilization had hitherto taken, to stop its progress, or even 
alter in their essence any of the fundamental laws, on which 
human societies in our Western world repose. If we separate 
it from aU the accidents which for the time being have 
changed its aspect at different epochs and in different 
countries, and view it only in itself, we see clearly that the 
only effect of this revolution lias been to abolish those 
political institutions which for several centuries reigned 
without dispute among most of the European peoples, and 
which are usually given the name of feudal institutions, in 
order to substitute for them a social and political order, 
more uniform and more simple, which had equality of 
conditions as its base. 

This was sufficient to cause an immense revolution; for, 
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independently of the fact that ancient institutions were still 
mixed up with it, and, as it were, interlaced with almost aU 
the religious and political laws of Europe, they had further 
supplied a crowed of ideas, sentiments, habits, manners, 
which, so to speak, were adhesive to them. There w'as need 
of a frightful convulsion to destroy and at one stroke to 
extract from the social body a part w'hich w'as fastened to 
all its members. This made the Revolution appear even 
greater than it w'as; it seemed to destroy ever 3 i;hing; for 
what it destroyed touched every part of a living bod}'. 

However radical the Revolution may have been, it has 
certainly innovated much less than has been generall}' 
supposed; I will show this later. ^Vhat may be truly said of 
it is that it has entirely destroyed or is in process of destroy- 
ing (for the Revolution is still w'orking) everything in 
ancient society that was ^- derived from aristocratic and 
feudal institutions, everytSing-TKht was in any way con- 
nected wth them, ever}''thing that in any w'ay whatever had 
the least impress of them. It preserved no part of the 
ancient world except that which had alw'ays been foreign 
to its institutions or could exist without them. The last 
thing that the Revolution has been is a fortuitous event. 
True, it took the world by j urprh^, but it was only the end 
of a long travail, the sudden and violent termination of a 
W'ork to w'hich six generations of men had contributed. If it 
had not occurred, the old soci al edifice w'ould have none . 
the less fallen ever}^Rere7at one place sooner, at" another 
later; only it W'ould have fallen piece by piece instead of 
collapsing at one crash. The Revolution effected suddenly 
by a painful and convulsive effort, without transition, 
witliout reservat ion, without regatd, that w'hich could nave^ 
been achieved spontaneously by slow' degrees. 

Such w'as its w'ork. 

It is surprising that what to-day seems so clear should 
have been so obscure and veiled from the eyes of the most 
clear-sighted. 

'You wish to correct the abuses of your government,’ said 
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Burke to the French, 'but why invent novelties? not 
return to your old traditions? Why not confine yourselves 
to a resumption of your ancient liberties? Or, if it was not 
possible to recover the obliterated features of your original 
constitution, why not look towards England? There you 
would have found the ancient common law of Europe.' 

Burke did not perceive what he had before his eyes, that 
is to say, the revolution, which was just to abolish this 
ancient common law of Europe; he did not discern that this 
and nothing else was the point at issue. 

But why did this revolution, ever^nvhere gathering, 
ever5^vhere threatening, break out in France sooner than 
elsewhere? Why did it have in France certain characteris- 
tics which elsewhere were either not present at all or only 
partially so? This second question certainlj^ needs an 
answer. Its examination will be the object of the following 
chapters. 
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BOOK II 



CHAPTER I 


Why the Feudal Rights had become more odious to people in 
France than anywhere else. 

A t the first glance one thing surprises us: the Revolu- 
tion, of which the specific aim was to abolish every- 
where the remains of the institutions of the Middle Ages, 
did not break out in those countries where the better 
preservation of these institutions made their annoyance and 
their harshness most felt by the people, but on the contrary' 
in those countries where they were felt the least; so that the 
yoke appeared most intolerable just in those places where it 
was most light. In no part of Germany was serfdom at the 
end of the eighteenth century as yet completely abolished, 
and in the greater part the people were actually ascripti 
glebae, as in the Middle Ages. Almost all the soldiers who 
formed the armies of Frederic II and of Maria Theresa were 
veritable serfs. 

In the greater part of the German states in 1788 the 
peasant could not quit Jiis manor, and, if he did, he could 
be pursued to any place where he was found and could be 
brought back by force. He was subject to the jurisdiction of 
his lord, who kept a watch on his private lifeT^Sntl-putSshed 
his intemperance and idleness. He could neither rise in 
social rank, nor change his profession, nor marry wthout 
the good pleasure of his master. A great part of his time had 
to be devoted to the service of the latter. Several of his 
youthful years had t ^ be pass^ in the domestic service of 
the manor-house. Seignorial labour-service [corvde) existed 
in full force, and could be extended in some districts to as 
much as three days a week. It was the peasant who rebuilt 
and looked afteir^^nildings of the lord, took his goods to 
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market, drove his carriage, and was employed in carrying 
his messages. The serf could, however, become a land- 
owner, but his ownership remained always verj’’ imperfect. 
He was obliged to cultivate his field in a certain manner 
under the eye of the lord; he could neither alienate it, nor 
mortgage it at his will. In some cases he was forced to sell 
the produce; in other cases he was forbidden to sell it; tire 
cultivation of the soil was for him obligatory. His children 
did not even succeed to the whole of his property; a part of 
it was commonh’’ kept b}'’ the manor. I do not seek for these 
regulations in obsolete laws, I find them even in the code 
prepared by the great Frederic and promulgated bj^ his 
successor at the very moment when the French Revolution 
had just broken out. 

For a long time past nothing like this had existed in 
France; the peasant went, came, bought, sold, negotiated, 
worked, just as he pleased. The last vestiges of serfdom 
could only be seen in one or two of the recently-conquered 
prorinces of Eastern France; everywhere else serfdom had 
entirely disappeared, and even its abolition went back to 
such a distant past that its very date was forgotten. 
Learned research of our own time has proved that from the 
thirteenth centurj' serfdom was no longer found in 
Normandy. 

But in the condition of the people of France stiU another 
revolution of a quite different character had taken place; 
the peasant had not only ceased to be a serf, he had become 
a landoumer. This fact is still to-day so badly recognized, 
and it has had, as we shall see, so many consequences that 
I may be permitted to stop here for a moment to consider it. 

It has been long thought that the division of landed 
property dated from the Revolution, and was only produced 
by it; the contrary is proved by every kind of evidence. 

Twenty years at least before the Revolution, agricultural 
societies are found already deploring the excessive sub- 
division of the soil. ‘The partitioning of estates,’ said Turgot 
about the same time, ‘is such that a property, which 
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formerly was sufficient for a single family only, is now 
divided between five or six sons. These sons and their 
families can no longer subsist solely from the land.’ Necker 
said some years later that there was in France an immensity 
of small country properties. 

I read in a secret report made to an Intendant a few years 
before the Revolution: ‘Inheritances are divided equally in 
a disturbing fashion, and everyone wanting to have a part 
of everything and everywhere, plots of land are divided ad 
infinitum, and are unceasingly subdivided.’ You might 
think that these words were \vritten to-day ! 

I have taken infinite trouble mj'self to reconstruct a kind 
of land-survey of the ‘old order,’ and I have on occasions 
succeeded. In accordance with the law of 1790 which 
established the land tax, each parish had to draw up a 
return of properties then existing within its boundaries. 
These returns have for the most part disappeared; never- 
theless, I have unearthed them in a certain number of 
villages, and, comparing them with the rolls of our own day, 
I have found in these villages that the number of land- 
owners was as high as half, and often as high as two-thirds 
of the present number; a very remarkable fact if you recol- 
lect that the total population of France has increased by 
more than a quarter since that time. 

Alread}^ as in our own day, tlie peasant's love for pro- 
perty in land was extreme, and all the passions bom in him 
by the possession of the soil Were aflame. ‘Land is always 
sold above its value,’ said an excellent contemporary 
observer, ‘this comes from the passion which aU the in- 
habitants have of becoming owners. All the savings of the 
lower classes, which elsewhere are invested in private con- 
cerns or in the public funds, are devoted in France to the 
purchase of land.” Among all the novelties which Arthur 
Young noticed in France, when he visited it for the first 
time, there was none that struck him more than the great 
division of the soil among the peasants; he declares that 
half the soil was owned by them. 'I had no idea,’ he often 
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says, 'of such a state of things’; and in fact such a state of 
things was nowhere to be found elsewhere than in France, 
or in its immediate neighbourhood. 

In England there had been peasant proprietors, but their 
number was now much smaller than it had been. In Ger- 
many there had been at every'- time and everji^vhere a 
certain number of free peasants who possessed in full 
ownership portions of the soil. The particular and often 
bizarre laws, which regulated the property of the peasant, 
are found in the oldest Germanic customs, but this kind of 
ovmership has alwa5's been e.xceptional, and the number of 
these small landed proprietors very srifall. 

The districts of Germany in which, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the peasant was a landowner and 
almost as free as in France, were situated for tlie most part 
along the Rhine; it is there, too, that tlie revolutionary 
passions of France have spread most quickly, and have 
always been most active. The parts of Germany which have 
been, on the contrar}', for the longest time impervious to 
these passions were those in which nothing of the sort was 
seen. A fact worthy of remark. 

It is then a common error to believe that tlie subdi\ision 
of landed property dates in France from the Revolution. 
The subdivision is far older than the Revolution. The 
Revolution, it is true, sold all the lands of the clergj’- and a 
great part of the lands of the nobles, but if the minutes of 
these sales are consulted — I have sometimes had the 
patience to do so — it will be seen that the greater part of 
these lands were bought by people who already possessed 
other lands; so that, even if the property has changed 
hands, the number of proprietors was far less increased than 
might be supposed. There were already in France an im- 
mensity of these people, to use the ambitious but on this 
occasion just expression of M. Necker, 

The effect of the Revolution was not to di-vide the soil, 
but to free it for a moment. All these small proprietors were 
indeed burdened in the cultivation of their lands, and sub- 
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ject to many charges from which they could not free 
themselves. 

These charges were no doubt burdensome, but the cir- 
cumstance which made them appear unbearable was 
exactly that which might have been thought likely to lessen 
their weight; these same peasants had been withdrawn 
more than in any other part of Europe from the government 
of their lords — a revolution as important as that which had' 
made them landowners. Although the 'old order’ is still ver5'’ 
near to us, since we meet every day men who Were bom 
under its laws, yet it seems already lost in the night of 
ages. The radical revolution, which separates us from it, has 
produced the effect of centuries; it has obscured all that it 
did not destroy. There are then few people who can answer 
to-day correctly this simple question — 'How were the 
countr3'’ districts administered before 1789?’ And, indeed, 
this question cannot be answered with precision and detail 
without having studied, not books, but the administrative 
archives of that period. 

I have often heard people say — ‘The nobles, u'ho had 
long ceased to take part in the government of the state, 
preserved right to the end the administration of the coimtry 
districts; the lord of the manor governed his peasants.’ This 
is very like a mistake. 

In the eighteenth century all the affairs of the parish 
were conducted by a numbe r , of offi dal.s, who Were no 
longer the agents of the manor, nor chosen by the lord. 
Some were nominated by the Intendant of the province, 
others were elected by the peasants themselves. 

It was the duty of these authorities to ass^dke taxes on 
individuals, to repair the churches, to tjuild^ie schools, to 
summon and preside over the parish meeting. They 
watched over the commun al properi v and regulated its use, 
^^^^1 they sued and weresued'uTthenSme of the parish. Not only 
^ ^ ' did the lord not direct the administration of all these little 
local matters, but he did not even superintend them. All the 
officials of the parish w'ere under the government or under 
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tlic control of the central jKiwcr, as will bo shown in the 
following chapter. Further, the lord v.',as hardly ever scon to 
act as the King’s representative in the i)ari.«h, or as the 
intcrmediaiy between him and the inhabitants. It was no 
longer the duty of tbc lord to enforce in the p.irish the 
general laws of the state, to call out the militia, to levy the 
taxes, to publish tltc orders of the King, to distribute his 
bounty. All these duties and thc.se rights belonged to 
others. The lord was in reality merely an inhabitant whom 
immunities and privileges separated and isolated from all 
the others. His~sto±tl5,^vas different, not his power. 'The 
lord is only a first inhabitant,’ the Intendants arc careful to 
say in their letters to their sub-delegates. 

If you leave the parish and consider the wider rural dis- 
tricts, you will find the same phenomenon. Nowhere do the 
nobles administer, citlier collectively or indi\ndually. This 
fact was i>cculiar to France. Evciy-whcre else tlic charac- 
teristic feature of the old feudal society was in part pre- 
sm’cd; the'o^ership of land and the government of tlie 
residents were still joined together. 

England was administered as well as governed by the 
principal landed proprietors. Even in those parts of Ger- 
many such as Prussia and Austria, where the ruling princes 
had been most successful in freeing themselves from control 
by the nobles in the general affairs of state, tliey had 
allowed the nobles in great measure to retain the adminis- 
tration of the country districts, and if in some places they 
had taken steps to control the lord, nowhere had they yet 
taken his place. 

To tell the truth, the nobles of France for a long time past 
had had nothing to do with public administration except in 
the single point of justice. The principal nobles had pre- 
served the right of hariing judges who decided certain suits 
in their name, and still from time to time issued police- 
regulations trithin the limits of the manor; but the royal 
power hsd graduallj’’ curtailed, limited, subordinated, the 
seignorial justice to such an extent that the lords who still 
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exercised it regarded it less as a power than as a source of 
revenue. This was the case with all the individual rights of 
the nobles. The political side had disappeared; the pecuni- 
ary side alone remained and sometimes the revenue from 
this source had largely increased. I only want to speak at 
this moment of that portion of lucrative privileges which 
bore par excellence the name of feudal rights, since it Was 
they particularly which affected the people. 

It is difficult to say to-day in what these rights still 
consisted in 1789; for their number had been immense and 
their diversity prodigious, and many among them had 
already disappeared or had been transformed; so that the 
meaning of the words which described them, already in- 
distinct to contemporaries, has become to us very obscure. 
Nevertheless, when the books of the eighteenth-century 
feudal law'yers are consulted, and when local usages are 
attentively studied, it is clear tliat all the rights still existing 
can be reduced to a small number of leading varieties; the 
rest survive, it is true, but they are isolated instances. 

The traces of the seignorial labour-rents {corvee) are found 
almost everywhere half extinguished; the greater part of the 
tolls on the roads were reduced or abolished; nevertheless, 
there were only a few provinces in which several tolls were not 
still to be found; everywhere the nobles levied dues on the 
fairs and the markets; everywhere they enjoyed the exclusive 
right to the chase. Generally they alone possessed dovecots 
and pigeons; almost everywhere they compelled the peasant 
to bring their com to the lord’s mill and their grapes to his 
wine-press. A universal and very onerous right was that of 
lods et ventes, that is to say, a fine paid to the lord, whenever 
land was sold or bought %vithin the boundaries of the 
manor. Everywhere in short, the land was burdened wth 
quit-rents, ground-rents, payments in money or in kind, due 
to the lord by the cultivator, and irredeemable. 

Amidst all these diversities one common feature is found; 
aU these rights are more or less attached to the soil or its 
products; all hit the cultivator. 
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The lords spiritual enjoyed the same advantages; for the 
Church, which had a different origin, a different destination, 
and a different nature than feudalism, had ended neverthe- 
less by being intimately mingled with it, and, though it was 
never completely incorporated with this foreign substance, 
it had struck so deeply into it that it was so to speak 
incrusted by it. 

Bishops, canons, abbes owned fiefs or rent-charges by 
virtue of their ecclesiastical positions. The convent gener- 
ally had the lordship of the village on the land of which it 
was built. It had serfs in the only part of France, where 
serfdom still existed; it employed forced labour, it levied its 
dues on fairs and markets, it had its oven, its mill, its wine- 
press, its town-bull. Further, the clergy enjoyed in France, 
as in the rest of the Christian world, the right of tithe. But 
what I want to emphasize is that in ah Europe at that time 
the same feudal rights, exactly the same, were found, and 
that in most countries of the continent they were far more 
burdensome. I will give the single instance of the lord’s 
right to forced labour. In France it was rare and mild; in 
Germany it was still universal and harsh. 

Nay more, many of the rights of feudal origin which most 
revolted our fathers, which they considered not only as 
contrary to justice, but to civilization itself, such as tithe, 
irredeemable ground-rents, perpetual charges, lads et ventes, 
what was called in the somewhat exaggerated language of 
the eighteenth century the servitude of the land, all these 
things were partly found then in England; several of them 
are found there still to-day. They do not hinder English 
agriculture from being the richest and most perfect in the 
world, and yet the English people are hardly conscious of 
their existence. 

Why, then, did these same feudal rights excite in the 
heart of tlie French people so fierce a hate that it has even 
survived its object, and seems almost inextinguishable. The 
cause of this phenomenon is, on the one hand, that the 
French peasant had become a landowner, and that, on the 
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other hand, he had entirely escaped from the government of 
his lord. Doubtless there were many other causes, but I 
think that these were the chief. 

If the peasant had not owned the soil, he would, so to 
speak, have been insensible to many of the charges which 
the feudal system imposed on landed property. What 
matters tithe to a man who is not an ower? He deducts it 
from the rent. What matters a rent-charge to the man who 
is not owner of the property? "What matter even hindrances 
to cultivation to the man who cultivates for another? 

On the other hand, if the French peasant had still been 
governed by his lord, the feudal rights would have seemed 
much more endurable, because it would have been thought 
by him to be a natural consequence of the constitution of 
the country. 

When the nobles possessed not only privileges but powers, 
when they governed and administered, their particular rights 
could at once be greater and yet less perceived. In the feudal 
era the nobiUty were considered almost in the same light 
as the government is to-day; the burdens they imposed 
were supported in view of the security they gave. The 
nobles had annoying privileges, they possessed onerous 
rights; but they secured public order, administered justice, 
made the law executed, came to the rescue of tlie weak, 
managed pdblic affairs. In proportion, as the nobles ceased 
to do tji^e things, the weight of their privileges seemed 
heavie^ and finally their existence seemed incomprehen- 
sib)^ Picture to yourself, I ask you, the French peasant of 
the eighteenth century, or rather the peasant you know, for 
he is always the same; his status has changed, but not his 
temperament. Look at him as he is depicted in the docu- 
ments I have cited, so passionately fond of the soil that he 
consecrates his earnings to its purchase, and buj^s it at 
any price. To^^cqujie itThe must first pay a tax, not to the 
government. But to other lando^vners of the neighbourhood, 
as foreign as he is to the administration of public business, 
and almost as powerless as he is. He possesses it at last; he 
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buries his heart in it -with the grain he sows. This little 
comer of earth, of which he himself is orvner in this vast 
rmiverse, fills him with pride and independence. However, 
these same neighbours take him away from his plot, and 
oblige him to go and work elsewhere witliout salary; does 
he wish to protect ^hjs^gegd from theij^ame^ they prevent 
him; they wait for him at the river ford to take a toll. He 
finds them at the market, where they sell him the right to 
sell his own produce; and when, returned home, he wants to 
turn to his own use the remainder of his com — that com 
which has grown under his own eyes and by his orvn handi- 
work, he can only do so after having sent it to be ground in 
the mill and baked in the oven of these same men. A part of 
the revenue of his httle domain is devoted to paying them 
quit-rents which are irredeemable. WTiatever he does, he 
meets everywhere these amioying neighbours barring his 
path, to trouble his pleasure7't<rhinder his work, to eat his 
produce; and, when he has finished with them, others 
clothed in black present themselves to carry off the most 
available part of the harvest. Picture to yourself the con- 
dition, the needs, the character, the passions of this man, 
and calculate, if you can, the store of hate and enr’y that is 
accumulated in ids heart. 

Feudahsm remained the greatest of all our civil institu- 
tions, while it had ceased to be a political institution. 
Reduced to this extent it excited much greater hatred; it 
can be said with tmth that the destruction of a part of the 
institutions of the Middle Ages had rendered a hundred 
times more hateful that part which remained. 
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CHAPTER II 


Administrative Centralization an Institution of the ‘Old Order’ 
and not, as some have said, the Work of the Revolution 
and the Empire. 

A t the period when we still had in France political 
assemblies, I once heard an orator, when speaking of 
the administrative centralization, describe it as ‘this 
splendid triumph of the Revolution which is envied us by 
Europe.’ I agree that the centralization is a splendid 
triumph, I admit that it is envied us by Europe; but I 
maintain that it is not a triumph of the Revolution. It is, 
on the contrary, a product of the ‘old order,’ and, I will add, 
the only part of the pohtical constitution of the ‘old order’ 
which survived the Revolution, because it alone Was able to 
adapt itself to the new social state created by this revolu- 
tion. The reader who has the patience to read attentively 
the present chapter \vill find perhaps that I have super- 
abundantly proved my contention. 

Let me, to begin with, put on one side the so-called pays 
d’dtat, that is to say, the provinces which administered their 
own affairs, or rather had the appearance of partly doing so. 

The pays d’etat, situated in the outermost limits of the 
kingdom, scarcely contained a quarter of the total popula- 
tion of France, and amongst them there were only two in 
which provincial liberty was a really living force. I shall 
return later to the pays d’dtat and show just how far the 
central power had subjected even these provinces to the 
common form. 

I want principally to concern myself here mth what 
was termed in the administrative language of the period 
the pays d’e'lectiou, though in them there was less of elec- 
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tions than anywhere else. They surrounded Paris on 
every side, they were a continuous whole, they iorraed 
the heart and the better part of the body of France. 

A first glance at the old administration of the kingdom 
shows everywhere at first diversity of rules and of authority, 
confused entanglement of powers. France was covered 
with administrative bodies or %vith separate officials 
who did not depend upon each other, and who took a 
share in the government by virtue of some right which had 
been purchased by them and was irredeemable. Often their 
functions overlapped in such a way that they collided and 
clashed in the sphere of the same matters of business. 

The courts of justice indirectly took a share in the 
legislative power; they had the right to make administra- 
tive rules, which ^yere-in^Qtce-,within the limits of their 
j urisdicti on. Sometimes the y brav £d„the. administration 
properly so-called, loudly blamed its measures and issued 
decrees against its agents. Simple judges made police- 
ordinances in the towns and boroughs in which they 
resided. 

The towns had very diverse constitutions. Their 
magistrates bore difierent titles and drew their powers 
from different sources; in one place Sere was a mayor, 
in another place consuls, elsewhere there were S5mdic5. 
Some were chosen by the king, others by the old lord of 
the manor, or the princely holder of the apanage; some 
were elected for a year by their fellow-citizens, while others 
had bought the right of governing their fellow-citizens 
in perpetuity. 

Here then vrere the remains of the ancient powers; but 
gradually there had established itself in their midst some- 
thing comparatively new or greatly transformed. It is 
my task to describe it. 

At the centre of the realm and close to the throne was 
formed an administrative body of singular power in which 
aU powers were united in a new fashion— the Council of 
the King. 
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In origin it was ancient, but the greater part of its 
functions was of recent date. It was everything at once: 
supreme court of justice, for it had the right to quash the 
decisions of all the ordinary tribunals; superioFadrSmis- 
trafi'^e tribunal, for on it in the last resort depended all 
the special jurisdictions. As council of government it 
further possessed, subject to the good pleasure of the king 
thelegislative power; it discussed and proposed most 
of the laws; it fixed and portioned out the taxes. As 
superior council of administmlibnFir was its duty to lay 
down the general rules which were to guide the agents 
of government. Itself decided all matters of importance 
and kept a watch on all secondary powers. All matters 
fin ally"^ rnp bkfnrp it, and from it came the impulse, to 
which everything owed its movement. 

However, it had no jurisdiction properly its own. It 
was the king alone who decided, even when the council 
seemed to pronounce the decision. Even when it had the 
Appearance of administering justice, it was only com- 
posed of simple gni^s advice, as the Parlement once 
declared in one of its remonstrances. 

This council was not composed of great lords, but of 
persons of middling or of low birth — ex-Intendants and 
other persons trained in the practice of affairs, all holding 
their positions at the pleasure of the cro^vn. Speaking 
generally it acted discreetly and without noise, exhibiting 
less pretension than pow’er. Also of itself it had no lustre; 
or rather, it was lost in the splendour of the throne so 
close; it was so powerful that it had its finger on every- 
thing, and at the same time it was so obscure that it was 
hardly noticed by history. 

Just as the whole administration of the country was 
directed bj' a single body, so all the management of 
internal affairs was entrusted to the care of a single official, 
the 'Controller-General.’ 

If you open an almanac of the 'old order,’ you will 
find in it that every province had its own particular 
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minister; but when the administration is studied in the 
public documents it is very soon seen that it was only 
on some quite unimportant occasions that the minister 
of the province was free to act. The ordinarj' course of 
business was conducted by the Controller-General; the 
latter had gradually draum to himself all matters that had 
to do with money, that is to say, with almost the whole 
public administration. He is seen acting successively 
as minister oi finance, ministeT oi the interior, minister 
of public works, mi n ister of commerce. 

As the central administration had only, to speak the truth, 
a single agent in Paris, so also it had only one single agent 
in each province. There are still found in the eighteenth 
century great lords who bear the title of Governors of 
Provinces. They w'ere the ancient representatives, often 
hereditary, of feudal royalty. They were still granted 
honours, but they no longer had any power. The 
Intendant possessed all the reality of government. 

' The Intendant was a man of humble birth, never a 
native of the province, a young man who had his fortune 
to make. He did not exercise his powers by right of 
election, birth, or purchase of oflSce; he w'as chosen by 
the government from amongst the inferior members of 
the Coimcil of State, and he always was liable to dismissal. 
Detached from this body, he was its represeHtStTvC" 
and that was why in the administrative language of the 
period he w'as called ‘Commissioner sent out on special 
service.’ In his hands were accumulated alm ost aU the 
piowers which the Council itself possessed: he exercised 
them all in the first instance . Like the Council he was 
at once administrator and judge. The Intendant corres- 
ponded with aU the muiisters; he was the sole agent in the 
province of all the decisions of government. 

Beneath him and nominated by him there tvas placed 
in each canton an official— the sabdOdgud—who could be 
dismissed at pleasure. The Intendant was generally 
one of the new nobility, the subdeldgud was always a 
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plebeian. Nevertheless he represented the whole govern- 
ment in the small area assigned_to him, just as the In- 
tendant did in the whole ‘gi^ralite.’ He was subordinate 
to the Intendant, just as the Intendaht was to the minister. 

The Marquis d’Argenson relates in his Memoirs that 
one day Law said to him — ‘Never would I have believed 
what I saw, when I was Controller of finance. Know 
that this kingdom of France is governed by thirty In- 
tendants. You have neither Parlement, nor Estates, 
nor Governors; there are thirty Masters of Requests 
appointed to the provinces, on whom depend the happiness 
or the unhappiness, the plenty or the barrenness of these 
provinces.’ 

These powerful officials were however thrown into the 
shade by what was left of the ancient feudal aristocracy 
and were so to speak lost in the midst of the brilliant 
flight still shed by it. That was why even in th"® own 
tinTd^^ey were scarcely seen, though their hand was 
already upon everything. In society the nobles had the 
advantage over them of rank, of wealth, and of the con- 
sideration that always is attached to what is ancient. 
In the government the nobles surrounded the prince 
and formed his court; they commanded the fleets and 
directed the armies; in a word they did what most struck 
the eyes of contemporaries, and too often detains the 
attention of posterity. A great lord would have been 
insulted if it had been proposed to nominate him as 
Intendant; the poorest gentleman by birth would generally 
speaking have disdained the position. The Intendants 
were in their eyes the representatives of an intruding 
power, 'new men,’ charged uith the government of the 
middle classes and the peasants, and besides pretty small 
beer as company. These men however-geveraed"France, 
"^as £a\v saicCand as we shall presently see. 

Let us start with the right of taxation, which in a sense 
includes witlun itself all other rights. 

It is knowm that some of the taxes were farmed out; 
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and forced to it. The conscription had been preceded by 
the militia, a heavier charge though the numbers demanded 
were smaller. From time to time the young men of a 
district were made to draw lots, and a certain number of 
soldiers were enrolled and from them were formed militia 
regiments, in which the service lasted for six years. 

As the mihtia was a comparatively modem institution, 
none of the ancient feudal powers was concerned vdth it; 
the whole transaction was entrusted to the agents of the 
central government alone. The Council fixed the amount 
of the general levy and the share of each province. The 
Intendant regulated the number of men to be levied in 
each parish; his subdelegate presided at the drawing of 
the lots, decided cases of exemption, indicated those 
militia-men who could, and those who could not, remain 
in their own homes, and handed over the latter to the 
military authority. There was no appeal except to the 
Intendant and to the Council. 

It can likewise be stated that outside the pays d’itat 
all public works, even those which had the most special 
purpose, were decided on and managed by the agents 
of the central power alone. 

There certainly existed still independent local authori- 
ties, who, like the lord, the boards of finance, the surveyors 
of roads were entitkd to take pa rt in this sphere of public 
administratiom But almost everywhere these old authori- 
ties concerned themselves little, or not at all. This is 
shown by the most cursory examination of the administra- 
tive documents of the time. All the main roads, and even 
the roads, which led from one tow’n to another, were 
metalled and l aaintaiu fid, from the public funds. It 
was the Coimcil which determined th e plan and made the 
contract. The Intendant directed the work of the en- 
gineers, the subdelegate assembled the forced labour 
which was to carry it out. The old authorities were simply 
left with the care of the parish roads which from this 
time became impossible. — ■ 
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Just as in our own days the great agent of the central 
government in the matter of public works was the body 
of the Fonts et Chaussies. Nohvithstanding the difference 
between then and now there is in this matter a complete 
resemblance. The administration of the Fonts et Chaus- 
sdes had a council and a school; inspectors who annually 
traversed the whole of France; engineers who resided at 
fixed places, and whose duty it was, under the orders 
of the Intendant, to direct all the works. The institutions 
of the ‘old order,’ which to a far greater extent than is 
generally supposed have been transported into the new 
order of society, have generally speaking in the transition 
lost their names even when they have preserved their 
forms. But the Fonts el Chaussdes have kept both — 
rare event. 

The central government undertook alone, with the 
help of its agents, to maintain public order in the pro- 
vinces, The mounted poHce were spread in small brigades 
over all the surface of the kingdom and placed eveiywhere 
imder the direction of the Intendants. It was with the 
help of these soldiers, and if necessary of the army, that 
the Intendant sgountered.all unforeseen dangers, arrested 
vagabonds, repressed begging, and cig^ished-the. semi-riots 
which were incessantly being caused by the pri^df cbrnT 
It never happened, as in former days, that the governed 
were summoned to aid the government in this part of its 
task, except in the towns, where there generally existed 
an urban guard, of which the soldiers were chosen and the 
officers nominated by the Intendant. 

The judicial bodies had preserved and often used the 
right of making police-regulations, but these regulations 
were only binding on a part of the territory and most 
often only on a single place. The Council could always 
quash them, and when inferior jurisdictions were concerned 
it constantly did so. On its side the Council was always 
making general regulations binding equally the whole 
kingdom, it might be on subjects different from those 
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regulated by the tribunals, or again it might be on the 
same subjects which the tribunals had regulated dif- 
ferently. The number of these regulations, or as they 
were then called arrSts du conseil, was immense, and they 
continually increased the nearer we approach the Revolu- 
tion. There is scarcely any part of -the social economy 
or of the political organization that was not remodelled 
by arrSts du conseil during the forty years preceding the 
Revolution. 

In the ancient feudal society, if the lord possessed 
important rights, he had also important duties. It was 
up to him to succour the needy within his domains. We 
find a last trace of this old European legislation in the 
Prussian code of 1795 where it is said — ‘The lord must 
see that the poor peasants receive education. He ought 
as far as possible to procure means of livehhood to those 
of his vassals who have no land. If any of them fall into 
want he must come to their rescue.' 

For a long time past no such law any longer existed 
in France, The lord, having been deprived of his ancient 
powers, had withdrawn himself from his ancient obhgations. 
No local authority, no council, no provincial or parochial 
association had taken his place. No one was any longer 
obhged by the law to concern himself with the poor of 
the country-districts; the central government had boldly 
undertaken by itself to provide for their needs. 

Every year the Council assigned to each province 
certain funds drawn from the general produce of the taxes, 
which the Intendant distributed in relief among the 
parishes. It was to him that the necessitous labourer 
was bound to apply. In times of dearth it was the In- 
tendant who ordered a distribution of com or rice among 
the people. The Council annually issued decrees which 
ordered the establishment in certain places, which it took 
care to indicate itself, of charity workshops, in which the 
poorest peasants could work for a low wage. It can easily 
be believed that a charity worked from such a distance 



was often blind or capricious and always very insufficient. 

The central government did not confine itself to coming 
to the rescue of the peasants in their misery; it claimed 
to instruct them in the art of getting rich, to aid them 
and if need be force them to become so. With this end 
in view from time to time it ordered the distribution 
by the Intendants and their subdclegates of pamphlets 
on the art of agriculture; it foimded agricultural societies, 
promised prizes, maintained at great expense nurseries, 
of which it distributed the products. It would seemingly 
have been more to the point to have lightened the weight 
and to have lessened the inequality of the burdens, by 
which agriculture was then oppressed . But such a thought 
seems never to have crossed the mind of the Council. 

Sometimes it tried to compel individuals to prosper, 
however much they resented it. Decrees compelling 
artisans to use particular methods and to manufacture 
particular products were iimumerable. and, as the In- 
tendants could not adequately supervise the application 
of all these rules, there were inspectors general of industry 
who traversed the provinces to see that they were 
observed. 

Some decrees of the Council forbade the growing of 
certain crops in lands which the Council declared un- 
suitable; others ordered the rooting up of vines planted, 
according to the Council, in a bad soil; so completely 
had the government already substituted the rdle of tutor 
for that of sovereign. 
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CHAPTER III 


What is called. To-day Administrative Tutelage was an 
Institution of the Old Order of Society. 

I n France municipal liberty survived feudalism. When 
already the lords had ceased to administer the country- 
districts, the to^vns still retained the right of self-govern- 
ment. Right down till the end of the seventeenth century 
some towns continued to form, so to speak, small democratic 
republics, in which the magistrates were freely elected 
by and responsible to the people, in which mimicipal 
and pubhc life were active, in which the city is shown as 
still proud of its rights and very jealous of its independence. 

Elections were only generally abohshed for the first time 
in 1692. The municipal functions were then turned into 
'offices’ — ^that is to say, the king sold to certain inhabitants 
in each town the right of governing in perpetuity all the 
other inhabitants. 

It was to sacrifice not merely the liberty but also the 
well-being of the towns. For, if the putting up to sale 
of public duties has often had useful effects, when the courts 
of law were concerned, it has never failed to have deadly 
effects when the matter in question is administration 
properly so-called, in which the most necessary require- 
ments are responsibility, subordination, zeal. The govern- 
ment of the ancient monarchy did not deceive itself; 
it was ver}'^ careful not to adopt for itself the plan wliich 
it imposed on the towns, and it took great care not to 
put up for sale the functions of Intendant and subdelegate. 

And what deserves all tlie contempt of history is that 
this great revolution was accomplished with no political 
end in view. Louis XI had curtailed municipal liberties 
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because tlieir democratic character caused him alarm. 
Louis XIV destroj'cd them though he had no fear oi 
them. Hie proof lies in the fact that he restored municipal 
liberties to all towns ivhich were in a position to buy 
them back. In rcalit}' he wished not so much to abolish 
these liberties as to traffic in them, and, if the result 
was to abolish them, it was unconsciousty aciiievcd by a 
mere financial shift. And, strange to relate, tlie game 
continued for eighty years. Seven times during this period 
the towns were allowed to buy tlie right of electing their 
magistrates, and when they had once again tasted the plea- 
sure, tlie right of appointment was resumed by government 
in order to sell it to them once more. Tlie motive of the 
measure was always the same, and often it was openly 
admitted. "The necessities of our finance,’ said the pre- 
amble to the edict of 1722. ‘compel us to seek for the 
surest means to relieve them.’ The means were sure, 
but ruinous to those on whom tliis strange burden fell. 
'I am struck b}' the immense sums which hai’c continually 
been paid in order to repurchase municipal offices,' wrote 
an Intendant to the Controller-General in 1764; 'the sum 
total, if employed on useful works, would have proved 
profitable to the toini, which on the contrary hascxperienced 
only the iveight of authority and the privileges attached 
to these offices.’ I have seen no more shameful feature 
in the whole of the 'old order.' 

It seems difficult to-day to say precisely how the towns 
were governed in the eighteenth century; for, apart from the 
fact that the source of municipal powers was, as just stated, 
constantly changing, each toim still presen'ed some shreds 
of its ancient constitution and customs peculiar to itself. 
Perhaps no two towns in France were exactly alike, but 
this deceptive diversity concealed their real resemblance. 

In 1764 the government attempted to frame a general 
law for the administration of the towns. It caused reports 
to he sent by its Intendants on the manner in which 
affairs were conducted in each town. I have discovered 
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part of the results of this enquiry, and by reading them 
I have been convinced that municipal business was con- 
ducted in the same manner almost everywhere. The 
differences are merely superficial and apparent; the 
substance is everywhere the same. Most often the govern- 
ment of the towns was entrusted to two assemblies. This 
was the case with all the big and most of the small towns. 

The first assembly was composed of the municipal officers 
more or less numerous according to the place. This was 
the executive power of the community, the corporation 
[corps de ville) as it was then called. Its members 
exercised either a temporary power and were elected, 
when the king had established election or when the town 
had been able to repurchase the right to elect — or else 
they held their positions in perpetuity on payment of a 
sum of money, that is to say when the Idng had re- 
established his right to appoint to offices, and had succeeded 
in selhng them — a thing which did not always happen. 
For this kind of merchandise increasingly declined in value 
in proportion to the increasing subordination of the 
municipal authority to the central power. In no case did 
these municipal officers receive a salary, but they always 
were exempted from taxation and received certain privi- 
leges. There was no gradation of rank among them; the 
administration was collective. There was no one directing 
and responsible magistrate. The mayor was the president 
of the corporation, not the governor of the city. 

The second assembly, styled the ‘General Assembly,' 
elected the corporation, where election was still the custom, 
and everywhere continued to take part in the principal 
affairs of the town. 

In the fifteenth century the general assembly was often 
composed of all the townsmen. 'This custom,' says 
one of the Reports, ‘was in accord with the democratic 
spirit of our forefathers.’ The whole people then elected 
their municipal officers; the whole people were from time 
to time consulted and to them the corporation was respon- 
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sible. At the end of the eighteenth centui^'- this was still 
sometimes the case. 

In the eighteenth century it was no longer the people 
itself acting as a body which formed the general assembly. 

The latter was now almost always representative. But 
this is the point that must be noticed — ^it was no longer 
an5o,vhere elected by the mass of the people nor instinct 
with its spirit. Everywhere it was composed of notables, 
of whom some appeared there by virtue of a right peculiar 
to themselves: others were sent there by corporations 
or companies, and each was bound by express instructions 
given him by his own little particular society. 

As the century advanced, the number of notables 
sitting by their own jight' increased within this assembly; 
the deputies of the industrial corporations became less 
numerous or ceased to appear. Only deputies of corporate 
bodies were found in it; that is to say, the assembly con- 
tained only middle class people, and hardly any artisans, 
The people which does not, as easily as is imagined, let 
itself be caught by the empty show of liberty, ceased every- 
where to concern itself nith the affairs of the community 
and lived like a stranger within its own walls. Without 
success the magistrates attempted from time to time to 
reawaken in it that municipal patriotism, which worked 
such marvels in the Middle Ages; the people remained deaf. 
The most important interests of the town seemed no longer ^ 
to affect them. They would be wanted to go to the poll 
in places where it had been thought right to retain the 
empty form of a free election; th^ people stubbornly re- 
frained. Nothing in history is morTc^mon-t-hairsilcE 
a phenomenon. Almost all the princes who have destroyed 
liberty have tried at first to preserve its forms; that has 
been the case from Augustus right down to our own days; 
they flattered themselves that they would thus unite to 
the morarforce, alwa ys created b s*^ popular consent, the 
advantages which absblute power can alone bestow. 
Almost all have failed in this attempt and have very soon 
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discovered that it was impossible to give long life to these 
lying appearances, when the reality no longer existed. 

In the eighteenth century then the municipal govern- 
ment of the to^vns had degenerated ever5rwhere into a 
small oligarchy. Some families in the town conducted 
all its affairs to suit their o^vn particular interests, with- 
drawn from the eye of the public and with no responsi- 
bihties towards the people; it was a disease ^vith which the 
administration was stricken throughout France. All the 
Intendants pointed it out; but the only remedy that they 
conceived was to subject more and more powers to the 
central government. It was difficult however to carry 
this subjection further than had already been done ; 
quite apart from the edicts of Council, which from time 
to time modified the administration of aU the towns, 
laws peculiar to particular towns were often annulled by 
regulations of the Council, not registered but passed at the 
suggestion of the Intendants, \vithout any preliminary 
investigation, and sometimes without being considered by 
the inhabitants of the toums themselves. 

'This measure,’ said the inhabitants of a to^vn which 
had been struck b}’’ such a decree, ‘has astonished all 
the orders of the town which expected nothing of the kind.' 

The tovTis were allowed neither to set up an octroi, nor to 
levy a rate, nor to mortgage, nor to seU, nor to go to law, nor 
to lease their property, nor to administer their property, 
nor to use l;Ke~^urpIui of their revenue, without the in- 
tefvention of a decree of the Uoimcii made on the report 
of the Intendant. All their public works were executed 
in pursuance of tlie plans and the estimates of which the 
Council had approved by decree. Mt was in the presence 
of the Intendant or his subdelegates that contracts were 
awarded, and it was, generally speaking, the State engineer 
or architect which took them in hand. How surprising 
to those who think that everything in modem France 
is new ! 

But the central government meddled even more with 
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the administration of the towns than even the system, 
above described, indicates; its power extended much 
further than its right. 

I find in a circular addressed towards the middle of the 
century by the Controller General to all the intendants — 
'You uill pay particular attention to everything that 
occurs in the municipal assemblies. You must get an 
exact account and report of all the resolutions passed 
and send them to me immediately with your own opinion.’ 

In fact, it is seen from the correspondence of the In- 
tendant with his subdelegates that the government kept 
its finger on all the affairs of the towns, the least as well 
as the most important. It was consulted about cvciy-- 
thing and it had a decided view about eveiy’tliing; it even 
regulated festivities: it ordered in certain cases marks of 
public rejoicing: it ordered bonfires to be lit and houses 
to be illuminated. I find one Intendant w'ho inflicted a 
fine of tw'enty pounds on the members of a cixuc guard 
who were absent from a r<? Detim. 

Further the municipal officers had a fitting sense of their 
own insignificance. 'We entreat you verjf humbly, mon- 
seigneur,' W'rote some of them to the Intendant, 'to grant 
us your goodwill and protection. We will try to show' 
ourselves not unw'orthy of it by our submission to all 
the orders of Your Highness.’ ‘We have never opposed 
your Avishes, monseigneur,’ wrote others who still gave 
themselves the splendid title of Peers of the Town. 

It was thus that the bourgeois class prepared itself for 
government, and the people for liberty. 

If at least this strict dependence of the towns had saved 
their finances! but nothing of the sort! It had been 
argued that Avithout centralization tire tOAvns AA'ould verj' 
soon have been ruined. I do not knoAv; but it is certain 
that in the eighteenth century centralization did not save 
them from rmn. The AA'hoIe administrative history of 
this period is full of the disorder of their affairs. 

If Ave pass from the toAAms to the Aullages Ave meet 
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with other powers, other forms, but the same dependence. 

I find indeed indications which inform me that in the 
Middle Ages the inhabitants of each village formed a 
community distinct from the lord; the latter made use of 
its services, w^atched over it, governed it; but the village 
possessed in common certain properties, of which it had 
the exclusive ownership; it elected its owm chiefs, it 
administered its owm affairs democratically. 

This old constitution of the parish is found in all the 
nations, which were feudal in type, and in all the countries 
to w^hich these nations carried the remains of their law's. 
Traces of it are everywhere to be found in England, and it 
was still all alive in Germany sixty years ago, as can be 
proved by reading the code of Frederic the Great. In 
France even, there still existed some traces of it in the 
eighteenth centurj'. 

I remember that when for the first time I investigated 
the archives of an intendancy to discover the nature of 
a parish in the ‘old order’ of society I w’as surprised to find 
in this community, so poor and so servile, several features 
which had formerly struck me in the rural communities 
of America, and which I had then wongly thought must 
be peculiar to the New World. Neither the one nor the other 
had a permanent representation, that is to say a municipal 
body properly so called. Both were administered by 
officials w'ho acted separately imder the direction of the 
whole community. Both had from time to time general 
assemblies in w'hich all the inhabitants, united as a single 
body, elected their o^vn magistrates, and regulated their 
most important afiairs. They resembled each other in 
a word just in so far as a living can resemble a dead person. 

These two entities, so different in their destiny, had 
in fact the same origin. 

Transported at a single stroke far aw'ay from Feudalism, 
and absolute mistress of itself, the rural parish of the 
Middle Ages became tlie towmship of New England. Sep- 
arated from the Lords, but locked in the powerful embrace 
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of the State, it became in France that which we are going 
to describe. 

In the eighteenth century the name and number of the 
officials of the parish varied from province to province. 
The old documents prove that these officials were more 
numerous, when local life was more active; their number 
diminished, as local life decayed. In most parishes in 
the eighteenth century they were reduced to two; the 
one was called the Collector, the other rvas most often 
called the Syndic] generally speaking, these municipal 
officers were still elected or were supp osed t o be so; but 
everywhere they had become the instruments of the state 
rather than the representatives of the community. The 
Collector levied the iaille under the direct orders of the 
Intendant. The Syndic, put under the daily direction 
of the subdelegate of the Intendant, represented him in all 
matters that •had_to__do with public order or with the 
government, He~was fEs~principal agent when it was a 
question of the militia, of public works, of the execution 
of all general laws. 

The lord, as we have already seen, remained a stranger 
to all these details of government; he no longer even 
superintended them; he gave no help; nay more, these 
inigr^, by which formerlyjiis power had been supported,^ 
now appeared to Trim unworthy of him, just in proportion' 
to the continuous decline of the power itself. His pride 
would now have felt itself injured if he had been invited 
to engage in the se tasks. He no longer governed; but his 
presence m the parish and his privileges hindered the 
establishment of any good parochial government in place 
of his own. A particular person, so different from all 
the others, so independent, so much favoured, destroyed 
or enfeebled the supremacy of all law. 

As contact with him (I shall show this later on) had 
made almost all the inhabitants, who possessed a com- 
petence or intelhgence, flee successively to the towns, 
there only remained beside himself a troop of ignorant 
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and boorish peasants, quite incompetent to direct the 
administration of their common affairs. 'A parish,' 
Turgot said with reason, 'is an assemblage of cabins and of 
inhabitants equally passive with the cabins.’ 

The administrative documents of the eighteenth century 
are full of complaints caused by the incapacity, the slug- 
gishness, and the ignorance of the parochial Collectors 
and Syndics. Ministers, Intendants, subdelegates, gentle- 
men even, all of them constantly deplore the fact; but no 
one traced the effect to its true cause. 

Right down to the Revolution the rural parish in France 
preserved in its government something of that democratic 
aspect which it had displayed in the Middle Ages. Was 
it a matter of electing municipal officers, or of discussing 
some matter of common interest, the village bell sum- 
moned the peasants to the porch of the parish church; 
there, poor and rich alike had the right to present them- 
selves. Once the meeting was assembled, there was, it 
is true, no deliberation properlj' so called, and no vote; 
but each person could express his own opinion, and a 
notary, summoned for this purpose and drawing up a deed 
in the open air, collected the different opinions and entered 
them in an official record. 

If this empty show of freedom is compared with the 
actual impotence united to it, it can already be seen in 
miniature how the most complete absolutism can be’ 
combined wth some of the forms of the most extreme 
democrac}’^ in such a way that op pression can be xombined 
vdth the a bsurdity of pretending not to see it. This 
democratic asseralil3rof'th(rpaTishr-vvas well able to express 
its views, but it had not the right of giving effect to its 
wishes any more than the municipal council of the town. 
It could not even speak except when its mouth had been 
opened; for it was only after having begged the express 
permission of the Intendant and, to use the expression 
that w'as then applied to the fact, unier his good pleasure 
that the meeting w’as allowed. Were the meeting unani- 
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mous, it could„neitlier, levy ..rate, nor sell, nor bu}', nor 
let, nor go to law, without permission of the Council 
of the Eng. To repair the damage just done by the wnd 
to the roof of the church, or to rebuild the falling wall 
of the parsonage, a decree of the ICing’s Council was 
required. The rural parish most distant from Paris was 
bound by this rule no less than the parishes most near. 

I have seen parishes ask from the Council the right to use 
twenty-five pounds. 

Generally speaking, it is true, the inhabitants had 
preserved the right of electing b5' universal vote their 
magistrates; but often the Intendant designated to this 
small electoral body a candidate who hardly ever failed 
to secure unanimous election. On other occasions the 
Intendant quashed an election spontaneously made, 
Irimself nominated the Collector and the Syndic, and 
postponed indefinitely all new elections. I have seen a 
thousand examples of it. 

No fate can be imagined more cruel than that of these 
parochial officers. The lowest agent of the central govern- 
ment made them obey his least caprice; often he fined 
them; sometimes he had them imprisoned; for the guaran- 
tees, which elsewhere still protected the citizens against 
arbitrary treatment, had here no more existence. T 
have had imprisoned,’ said an Intendant in 1750, ‘some 
of the principal persons of the villages who showed dis- 
content, and I have made the villages pay for the visit 
of the mounted pohce. By this means they have been 
easily subdued. The parochial offices were regarded 
less as honours than as burdens, which men sought to 
avoid by every kind of subterfuge. 

However these last remains of the old government of 
the parish were still dear to the peasants, and even to-day, 
of all public liberties the only one which they quite under- 
stand is parochial liberty. It is really the only matter of 
a pubhc nature that interests them. The man who 
voluntarily leaves the government of the whole nation 
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in the hands of a master kicks against the idea of not 
having his own word to say in the management of his 
village; so much weight stiU resides in the most empty 
forms. 

What I have just said of the towns and parishes must 
be extended to almost all the corporate bodies which had 
a separate existence and collective property. 

Under the old order of society, just as in our own days, 
there was in France no town, no borough, no village, no 
hamlet however small, no hospital, no board, no convent, 
no college, which could have an independent will in its 
own particular affairs, or administer its own affairs accord- 
ing to its own will. Then, as to-day, the administration 
held all Frenchmen in tutelage; and if the insolence of 
the word had not j’^et been invented, at any rate the fact 
already existed. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Administrative Justice and Indemnity of Officials were 
Institutions of the ‘Old Order’ of Society. 

T here was no country in Europe, in which the ordinary 
courts-of-law were less dependent on government 
than in France; but there was hardly any country in which 
extraordinary tribunals rvere more commonly employed. 
These two things were more closely connected than is 
generally thought. As the king had hardly any influence 
on the career of the judges; as he could neither dismiss 
them, nor transfer them from place to place, nor in most 
cases promote them; as, in a word, he could neither hold 
them by ambition nor by fear, he very soon felt em- 
barrassed by their independence. This had led him, 
more than happened anywhere else, to mthdraw from 
them the cognisance of matters which directly affected 
his power, and to create for his own particular use by 
their side a more dependent kind of tribunal, which 
presented to his subjects some show of justice without 
making him fear the reality. 

In countries such as certain parts of Germany, where the 
ordinary courts of law had never been as independent 
of Government as the French tribunals of that date, such 
precautions were not taken, and administrative justice 
never existed. The Prince there found himself sufficiently 
master of the judges to have no need of special commissions. 

If the edicts and declarations of the king published in 
the last century of the monarchy, as well as the decrees 
of the Council issued in this same period, are read, there 
will be found few in which the Government, having taken 
a measure, omits to say that disputes, to which it may 
give rise, and law-suits, which may be caused by it, will 
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be exclusively taken before the Intendants and before 
the Council. JFurthermore His Majesty orders that all 
disputes which may arise about the execution of the present 
decree, its appurtenancesr’£iiid~connexjons, shall be brought 
before the rnfeiidant, to be judged'^by him, saving only 
an appeal to the Council. Our ordinary courts are forbidden 
to take cognisance of such cases.’ It is the usual formula. 

In matters regulated by the ancient laws and customs, 
where this precaution had not been taken, the Council 
constantly interfered by way of evocation citing away from 
the ordinary judges any matter, in which the administration 
was interested, and calling it before itself. The registers 
of the Council are full of such decrees of evocation. Gradu- 
ally the exception became the general rule, the fact was 
transformed into a theory. It was laid down as a maxim 
of state, not in the laws but in the mind of those who 
applied the laws, that all suits in which a public interest 
was concerned, or which arose from the interpretation 
of an administrative act, were not within the province 
of the ordinary judges, whose only function was to 
pronounce between private interests. In this matter we 
have only invented the formula; the idea belonged to the 
old order of society. 

From this time onwards most of the disputes, which 
arose concerning the collection of the taxes, were within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Intendant and of the 
Council. The same rule was applied to everything con- 
nected with the regulation of traffic, pubhc carriages, the 
great roads, the navigation of rivers, etc.; speaking gener- 
ally, all suits, in which the public authority was concerned, 
were settled before the administrative tribunals. 

The Intehdajlts ijltefested themselves greatly in the 
continuous extension of this exceptional jurisdiction; they 
warned the Controller-General and spurred on the Council, 
'fhe reason assigned b3’^ one of these magistrates for ob- 
taining an evocation deserves preservation — ‘The ordinary 
judge,’ said he, 'is subject to fixed rules, which oblige him 
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to put down an unlawful act, but the coimcil can always 
ignore rules for some useful purpose.' 

In accordance with the principle the Intendant or the 
Council aften cited away before themselves suits which 
had only the slightest connection, or which obviously 
had no connection whatever, with the public administra- 
tion. A gentleman quarrels ^vith his neighbour, and 
dissatisfied wth the dispositions of his judges asks the 
Council to evoke the suit. The Intendant, when consulted, 
replies — 'Though there is nothing in question here but 
private rights, of which the cognisance belongs to the 
ordinary courts, His Majesty, if so he ■wills, can always 
reserve to himself the cognisance of everjf kind of affairs 
without his motives being challenged.’ 

It was as a general rule before the Intendant or the 
Provost of the mounted police that all the common people, 
who disturbed public order by some act of violence, were 
sent by way of evocation. Most of the semi-riots so often 
caused by the dearn ess of com gave rise to evocations of 
this kind. The Intendant associated \vith himself a certain 
number of select persons, a kind of improvised d istric t 
council chosen by lumselfT'and proceeded to act as a 
criminal judge . I have found decrees issued in this fashion, 
which condemn people to the galleys and even to death. 
Criminal actions tried bj* the Intendant were stiU frequent 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 

Modem legists, in considering administrative laws, 
assure us that great progress has been made since the 
Revolution. 'Formerly,' they say, ‘the judicial and ad- 
ministrative powers were confounded; since then they have 
been disentangled, and each of them has been put in its 
proper place.’ In order to appreciate the progress here 
mentioned it must never be forgotten that, if on the one 
side the judicial power in the old order of societj'’ was 
constantly extended beyond the natural sphere of its 
authority, on the other side it never completely filled that 
sphere. To see one of these two things without the other 
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is to have only an incomplete and false idea of the subject. 
Sometimes the regular courts were allowed to make rules 
on matters of public administration — that which was ob- 
viously beyond their competence; at other times they were 
forbidden to judge matters proper for legal process — 
that which was to exclude them from their proper sphere. 
We have, it is true, driven justice from the administrative 
sphere into which it had been allowed unduly to encroach 
under the 'old order’; but at the same time, as we have seen, 
government constantly encroached on the proper sphere 
of justice, and we have allowed it so to continue; as if the 
confusion of powers was not as dangerous on this side as 
on the other and even worse; for the interference of justice 
in administration is only harmful to the conduct of affairs, 
whilst the intervention of government in the sphere of 
justice depraves human beings and tends to make them 
at once revolutionary and servile. 

Among the nine or ten constitutions which have been 
established in perpetuity in France during the last sixty 
years there is one in which it is expressly laid down that no 
agent of government can be prosecuted before the ordinary 
courts^ of law without a preliminary authorization. The 
article appeared so well conceived that, in destro}dng 
the constitution of which it formed a part, care was taken to 
draw it from the midst of the ruins, and ever since it has been 
carefully preserved and sheltered from damage done by 
revolutions. Members of government have still the habit 
of calling the privilege granted to them by this article 
one of the great conquests of ’89, But in this they are 
likewise mistaken; for under the old monarchj'^ the govern- 
ment took hardly less care than it does to-day to spare its 
officials the annoyance of having, like ordinary citizens, 
to render account to the courts of law. The only essential 
difference between the two eras is this ; before the Revolu- 
tion the government could only protect its agents by having 
recourse to irregular and arbitrary measures, whilst since 
that time it has been able legally to let them violate the 
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laws. Wicn the tribunals of the ‘old order’ allowed the 
prosecution of any representative of the central power, a 
decree of the Council generally intervened, which withdrew 
the accused from his judges and sent him before special 
commissioners nominated by the Council; for, as a coun- 
cillor of state of that period WTotc, 'an official thus attacked 
would have found a prejudice in the mind of the ordinarj' 
judges, and the authority of the King would have been 
compromised.' This sort of evocation did not occur 
merely at long intervals, but every day; it was used to 
protect not only the chief but also the meanest agents 
of Government. If a man was attached by the slightest 
thread to Administration he had nothing to fear from 
any one else but it. An overseer of the Fonts cl Chauss^es, 
whose duty it was to direct the forced labour was prose- 
cuted by a peasant for ill-usage. The Council evoked 
the case, and the chief engineer vriting confidentially 
to the Intendant said on this subject — 'In fact the overseer 
is very much to blame, but that is no reason for lotting 
the action run its ordinary course; for it is of the utmost 
importance to the working of the Fonts et Chanssdes that 
the ordinary courts of law should not hear nor receive 
complaints of the forced labourers against the overseers. 
If this example were followed, these works would be 
embarrassed by continual actions at law, caused by the 
public animosity that is felt towards these officials.’ 

In another case the Intendant himself wrote to the 
Controller-General about a State contractor who had taken 
from the field of a neighbour the material that he had used. 
— 'I cannot sufficiently impress it on you how prejudicial 
it would be to the interests of Government to abandon 
its contractors to the judgment of the ordinary courts, 
whose principles can never be reconciled rvith those of 
Government.' 

It is precisely one hundred years since these lines were 
written; it might be thought that the administrators who 
wote them were our contemporaries. 
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CHAPTER V 


How it had been possible to introduce Centralization into the 
midst of the Ancient Powers and to supplant them without 
destroying them. 

N ow let us recapitulate briefly what we have said 
in the three preceding chapters; a single body, placed 
in the centre of the kingdom, which regulated the public 
administration throughout the country; the same minister 
directing almost all internal affairs; in each province a 
single agent who conducted aU its detail; no secondary- 
administrative bodies, nor bodies which could act until 
they were first authorized to move; extraordinary courts, 
which judged matters in which the administration was 
concerned and protected aU the agents of government. 
^Vhat is this if not the centralization which we know? 
Its forms were less distinct, its proceedings less according 
to rule, its existence more disturbed; but it is the same 
entity. Nothing essential has had to be added or sub- 
tracted. It has only been necessary to._pulL_do^ its 
surroundings, to reveal it such as we see it now. 

The greater part of the institutions, which I have just 
described, have since been imitated in a hundred different 
places; but at that time they were peculiar to France, 
and we shall very soon see what a great influence they have 
had on the Revolution and its results. But how had these 
modem institutions been able to take root in France in 
the midst of the ruins of feudal society? 

It was a work of patience, of address, and of time rather 
than of force and of despotic power. At the time of the 
outbreak of the Revolution hardly anything of the old 
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administrative edifice of France had been destroyed. An 
inner framework had, so to speak, been built beneath it. 

There is nothing to show that, to achieve this difficidt 
result, the government of the 'old order' followed a plan 
carefully thought out beforehand; it only gave free play 
to the instinct, which leads every government to vdsh 
for the exclusive management of ever3'thing, an instinct 
which remained always the same despite the diversity 
of its agents. It had left to the^anbient powers then- 
ancient names and honours, but it had graduall}’^ with- 
drawn from them their authority. It had not driven them 
away but had politely escorted them from their domains. 
Profiting by the inactivitjr of one, by the egotism of another, 
to take his place; taking advantage of all their vices, never 
tr3dng to correct them but only to supplant them, it had 
finally in effect replaced almost all of them by a single 
agent, the Intendant, whose name was not even known 
when those former pow’ers came into existence. 

The judicial power alone had embarrassed the government 
in this great enterprise; but even here the government had 
ended by seizing the substance of pow'er, leaving only 
the shadow to its adversaries. It had not excluded the 
parlements from the administrative sphere; it had simply 
spread itself in such a fashion that it occupied almost 
the whole area. On certain extraordinary and short- 
lived occasions, for example in times of dearth, 
popular passion lent .gome support to the ambition of the 
magistrates, the central govemmenfillow'ed the parlements 
a brief period of administration and allowed them to make 
a noise, %yhich often has-leftits^e^o in history; but very 
soon government returned in silence to its place and 
resumed its grasp discreetly over all men and all affairs. 

If close attention is given to the conflict of the parle- 
ments with the royal power, it will be seen that it is 
always met with on the field of politics and not on that 
-of administration. Generally speaking, the quarrels arise 
about some new tax; in other words the two rivals dispute 
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not about the administrative but about the legislative 
power, which the one had no more right to assume than the 
other. This is more and more the case, the nearer we 
approach to the Revolution. In the same degree as popu- 
lar passions were set on fire, so the parlement interfered 
more and more in politics; and as at the same time the 
central power and its agents became more experienced 
and more clever, the parlement concerned itself less and 
less with administration properly so-called. Every day 
it became less of an administrator and more o f an agitato r. 

The passage of time besides constantly opHIiS Ld the 
central government new fields of action to which the courts 
have not the suppleness to follow it; for it is a question 
of new affairs foreign to their routine, in which they have 
no precedents to guide them. Society, which is in fuU 
progress of development, constantly gives birth to new 
needs, and each one of them is for government a new source 
of power; for it alone is in a position to satisfy them. 
Whilst the administrative sphere of the courts remains 
unchanged, the sphere of government is mobile and never 
ceases to grow mth civilization itself. As the Revolution 
approached and began to agitate the minds of all French- 
men, it suggested to them a thousand new ideas which the 
central government alone could realize; the Revolution, 
before overthrowing it, developed its power. The govern- 
ment machinery was like everything else itself improved. 
This very striking fact is revealed by a study of its archives. 

The Controller-General and the Intendant of 179 ° 
longer resemble the Controller-General and Intendant of 
1740; the administration has been transformed. Its 
agents are the same, but they are moved by another 
spirit. In proportion to the fact that administration has 
become more detailed and more extended, it has also 
become more regular and more skilful. While establishing 
its grasp on everything it has become more moderate; 
it oppresses less, it guides more. 

This great institution of monarchy had been destroyed 
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by the first efforts of the Revolution: it was restored in 
1800. It was not, as if has so often been said, the principles 
of 1789 which triumphed at that epoch and thenceforward 
in the sphere of public administration, but on the contrarj'" 
those of the ‘old order.’ which were all then restored in 
full strength and so continued. 

If I am noAV asked how this part of the ‘old order’ could 
be thus transported in mass and incoiporated in the new 
society, I reply that, if centralization did not perish in the 
Revolution, it was because centralization itself was the 
beginning and the signal of this revolution; I will add that, 
when a nation has destroyed the aristocracy within its 
bosomjby;_hs own momentimjt glides into centralization. 
Much"Tesr^eHoit~is~1herrneeded to precipitate it doum 
the slope than to hold it back. Within its heart all powers 
HendliSturally towards unity, and it is only by great skill 
that they can be kept apart. The democratic revolution, 
which destroyed so many institutions of the ‘old order,’ 
was bound then to consolidate government, and centraliza- 
tion found its place so naturally in the societ}' created by 
this revolution that it has easily been mistaken for one 
of its products. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Administrative Customs under the ‘Old Order’. 

I t would not be possible to read the correspondence 
of an Intendant of the ‘old order’ with his superiors 
and his subordinates without recognizing in wonder how 
the likeness of institutions rendered the administrators 
of that period similar to those of our own day. They 
seem to join hands across the abyss of the Revolution 
which separates them. I will say the same of the governed. 
Never is the power of legislation over the minds of men 
more clearly seen. 

The Minister had already conceived the desire of pene- 
trating mth his own eyes into the details of every business 
and of regulating everything himself from Paris. With 
the passage of time and with the improvement of adminis- 
tration this passion grew. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century there was never a charity workshop estab- 
lished at the furthest point of a distant province mthout 
the Controller-General wishing himself to superintend its 
expense, to draw up its rules, an d to fix it s_giter Were a 
beggar-house set up, he had to be apprise?^ the names of 
the beggars who visited it, he had to be accurately informed 
of when they entered, and when they left. In the middle 
of the century (1733) M. d'Argenson ■wrote — ‘The detail 
laid on ministers is immense. No'thing is done "without 
them, nothing except by them, and, if their k^^ledge 
is not as extensive as their power, they are fofcSdrTO^'^ave 
everything to their clerks who become our true masters.’ 

A Controller-General does^Tiot ask merely for reports 
on matters of business, but for petty information about 
individuals. The Intendant in his turn applies to his 
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suhdelegales and does not fail to repeat word for word 
what they tell him, just as if he had all the pertinent 
hnowledge himself. 

To succeed in directing everything from Paris and in 
knowing everj>’thing at Paris it was necessary to invent 
a thousand methods of control. The mass of \vTitten 
documents was already enormous and the slowness of 
administrative procedure was so terrible that it was never 
for me a cause for remark, if a whole year passed before a 
parish was able to obtain authorization to repair its steeple 
or its parsonage; most often two or three years passed 
before the demand was granted. 

The Council itself remarked in one of its decrees (March 29, 
1773) that ‘administrative formahties involve infinite 
delay in business, and cause only too often the most just 
complaints; the formahties are however quite necessary’ 
it adds. 

I had thought that the taste for statistics was pecuhar 
to administrators of our own day, but I was mistaken. 
Towards the end of the ‘old order’ httle printed tables 
were often sent to the Intendant, which he had only to 
get filled up by his suhdelegales and by the syndics of the 
parishes. The ControUer-General had reports made for 
him on the nature of the soils, on their cultivation, the 
kind and the amount of their products, the number of 
animals, the industry and the habits of the people. The 
information thus obtained was hardly less circumstantial 
or more exact than that furnished in similaTc^^ to-dajr ^ 
by the sub-prefects and the mayors. The judgment 
which the subdelegates passed on this occasion on the 
character of those they governed was generally not at all 
favourable; they often repeated their opinion that ‘the 
peasant is naturally lazy, and would not work if he were 
not obliged to five.’ 

That was an economic doctrine very widely held among 
these administrators. 

Even the administrative language of the two periods 
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is strikingly alike. In both the style is equally colourless, 
fluent, vague, and tame; all pecuharities of style in each 
writer are effaced and lost in a common mediocrity. To 
read a prefect is to read an Intendant. 

Only towards the end of the century, when the language 
peculiar to Diderot and to Rousseau had had time to 
spread, a nd the vulgar tongue had become diluted wi th it, 
the false sentiment, which fills the books of these wnters, 
reached ttenthniTIistfators and even got as far as the men 
of finance. The official style, of which the tissue was 
generally very dry, became then sometimes unctuous 
and almost soft. A subdelegaie complained to the 
Intendant of Paris that he often experienced in the exercise 
of his duties ‘a grief very poignant to a sensitive soul.' 

As in our own day, the Government distributed among 
the parishes certain charitable reliefs on condition that 
the inhabitants should on their part make certain contribu- 
tions. When the sum thus offered by them was sufficient, 
the Controller-General \vrote on the margin of the list of 
contributors, ‘Good, express satisfaction,' but when 
the offering was considerable, he %VTote — ‘Good, express 
satisfaction and sensibility.’ 

The administrative officials, almost all bourgeois, formed 
already a class which had its o^vn peculiar spirit, its own 
traditions, its own virtues, its own honour, its own proper 
pride. It was the aristocracy of the new society which was 
already formed and living; it only waited for the Revolution, 
to clear a place for it. 

What already characterized the Administration in France 
was the violent hatred with which it was inspired in- 
differently by all those, whether nobles or bourgeois, 
who TOshed independently of itself to concern themselves 
TOth public affairs. The smallest independent body, 
wliich seemed desirous of establishing itself without its 
concurrence, made it afraidiJhe smallest free association, 
w’hatever its oBicct, c aus^ it annoyance; it only allowed 
those to exist, which had been arbitrarily composed and 
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presided over by itself. The great industrial companies 
themselves were unpleasing to it; in a word it did not wish 
the citizens to take any part whatever in the examination 
of their own affairs; it preferred sterihty to competition. 
But as the French must always be left mth the grati- 
fication of a little licence to console them for their servitude, 
the Government allowed them to discuss quite freely 
all kinds of general and abstract theories about reUgion, 
philosophy, morals, and even politics. It allowed quite 
\villingly that the fundamental principles, on which society 
then rested, should be attacked, and that God himself 
hould be discussed, provided that no criticism was passed 
m its own agents however mean. Such discussions were 
lot thought by it to concern itself. 

Although the newspapers of the eighteenth century, or, 
is they were then called, the gazettes contained more 
;kits riian polemics, the administration already regarded 
■his small power with a very jealous eye. It was com- 
plaisant towards books, but already very harsh towards 
fiewspapers; not being able to suppress them altogether 
it attempted to turn them to its own use. I find in 1761 
a circular addressed to all the Intendants of the kingdom, 
in which it was announced that the King (Louis XV) 
bad decided that henceforth the Gazette de France should 
be written under the very eyes of the Government, 'His 
Majesty wishing,’ said the circular, 'to make this paper 
interesting and to assure its superiority over aU others.’ 
'In consequence,’ adds the minister, 'you should send me 
an account of anythmg that happens in your generalite 
of a nature to interest public curiosity, particularly any 
thing connected with physical science, natural history and 
any singular or interesting facts.’ With the circular was 
enclosed a prospectus announcing that the new gazette, 
although appearing oftener and containing more news 
than the newspaper which it replaced, would cost the 
subscribers much less. 

• Provided with these documents the Intendant wrote 
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to his subdelegates and set them to work, but the latter 
began by replying that they had no news. There followed 
a new letter from the minister, who complained bitterly 
about the barrenness of the province. ‘His Majesty 
orders me to say that his intention is that you should 
occupy, yourselves very seriously mth this matter, and 
give the strictest orders to your agents.’ The subdelegates 
then set to work, one of them sent word that a smuggler 
of salt had been hanged and had sho^vn great courage; 
another, that a woman of his district had given birth to 
triplet daughters; a third, that a terrible storm had broken 
out without, it is. true, doing any damage. There was 
one who declared that in spite of all the trouble he had 
taken he had discovered nothing worthy of remark, but 
that he subscribed himself to such a useful newspaper 
and would invite all decent folk to do the like. All these 
efforts however seem to have had little effect; for a new 
letter informs us that ‘the King who has the goodness 
and condescension to enter into the detail of the measures 
necessary to improve the gazette, and who wishes to give 
to this newspaper the superiority and the celebrity which 
it deserves, has expressed great discontent at seeing 
his wishes so badly realized.’ History is a gallet}'^ of 
pictures in which there are few originals and many copies. 

It must however be recognized that in France the central 
government never imitated those governments of Southern 
Europe which seem only to have grasped everything to 
make everything barren. The former showed often a 
great intelligence and always a prodigious activity in its 
task. But its activity was often unproductive and even 
mischievous, because sometimes it wished to do that which 
ivas beyond its power, or did that which no one could 
control. . 

It hardly undertook, or it abandoned very soon, the 
^ost necessary reforms, which, if they were to succeed, 
demanded persevering energy; but it changed without 
ceasing regulations or laws. Nothing remained for one 
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instant in repose within the sphere that it occupied. New 
regulations succeeded each other with such a singular 
rapidity that its agents on being commanded often found 
it difficult to know how to obey. Municipal officers 
complained to the Controller-General himself of the e.x- 
tremely changing character of this secondary legislation. 
‘The variation of the financial ordinances alone,’ said 
they, 'is such that, were a municipal officer unmoveable, 
it would not be possible for him to do anything else than 
study the new ordinances as they came out, even to the 
point of being forced to neglect his omi affairs.' 

Even when the law was not changed, the manner of 
its application varied from day to day. WTren the ad- 
ministration of the 'old order’ has not been seen at wwk, 
as it can be seen, by reading the secret documents it has 
left behind, it is impossible to imagine the contempt into 
which the law finally fell even in the minds of those 
who apphed it, when there were no longer political as- 
semblies nor newspapers to mitigate the capricious actmty 
and limit the arbitrary and changing humour of ministers 
and their offices. 

There is scarcely any decree of Council which does not 
quote anterior laws, often of verj^ recent date, wliich 
have been published but not executed. There was in 
fact no edict, no declaration of the king, no letters patent 
solemnly registered, which did not allow of a thousand 
modifications in practice. The letters of the Controllers- 
General and of the Intendants show that the Government 
constantly allowed e.xceptions to its omi orders. It 
rarely broke the law, but ever}^ day it allowed the law 
to be graciously bent in every way to meet particular 
cases and make affairs run more easily. 

The Intendant uTote to the minister about an oclroi 
duty from which a Public Works contractor sought 
exemption It is certain that on a strict interpretation 
of the edicts and decrees which I have just cited no one 
in the kingdom is exempt from these dues, but those who 
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are well acquainted with the conduct of affairs know that 
it is with these imperious orders as it is with the penalties 
they pronounce, and, though they are found in almost all 
the edicts, declarations, and decrees imposing dues, 
this has never hindered exceptions being granted.’ There 
is the ‘old order’ in a nutshell: a rigid rule, a lax practice. 
Such was its character. 

If a man were to judge the government of that period 
by the collection of its laws he would fall into the most 
absurd error. I find under the date 1757 a declaration 
of the king, w'hich condemns to death all authors and 
printers of writings contrary to religion or the established 
order. The bookseller who sells, the pedlar who hawks 
them, are to undergo the same penalty. Have we returned 
to the century of St. Dominic? No, it is exactty the period 
when Voltaire was supreme. The complaint has often 
been made that the French despise law; alas, when could 
they have ever learnt to respect it? It can be said that 
among the men of the ‘old order’ the place, which the 
idea of law ought to occupy in the human mind, was vacant. 
Every petitione r asked that a departure from the es- 
tablished rtile should be made in his favour with as much 
insistence and authority as if he asked for the enforce- 
ment of the law, and in fact the law was only opposed 
'lo him wlien it was desired politely to get rid of him. 
The submission of the people to authority was stiU com- 
plete, but its obedience was an effect of custom rather 
than of will; for, if they happened to be roused, the smallest 
excitement led them very soon to violence, and almost 
always it was also violence and arbitrarj’^ power and not 
law which repressed them. 

The central power in France in the eighteenth century 
had not yet acquired that healthy and rigorous constitution 
which it has since shown; nevertheless, as it had already 
succeeded in destroying all intermediary powers, and as 
between it and individuals there only existed an immense 
void, it appeared from afar to each individual as the 
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only source of energy in the social machine, the only 
indispensable agent in public life. 

Nothing shows this more clearly than the writings of 
its very-^ttaducer^ WTaen the prolonged discomfort 
preceding theKevoIution began to be felt, all sorts of new 
systems of society and government were hatched. The 
ends which these reformers proposed ^vfeTe~ diverse, but 
the means suggested were always the same. They wished 
to borrow the hand of the central power and use it to 
break everjdhing and to rebuild everything in accordance 
with a new plan conceived by themselves. It alone seemed 
to them to be in a position to accomplish such a task. 
The power of the State, they said, hke its right ought 
to be boundless: it was only a question to persuade it to 
make a right use of its powe r. Mirabeau the elder, that 
“gentleman who was so completely wedded to the rights 
of the nobles that he bluntly called the Intendants in- 
truders, and declared that, if the choice of magistrates 
was surrendered to the government alone, the courts of 
justice would very soon be nothing more than hands of 
commissioners, Mirabeau himself in order to realize his 
dreams had only trust in the action of the central power. 

These ideas were not restricted to books; they sank 
into all minds, they influenced customs, they interfered 
with habits, and penetrated everywhere even into the 
daily practice of Ufe. 

No one thought that he could bring any important 
affair to a good conclusion without the intervention of 
the State. Agriculturists themselves, folk general! j’’ very 
much averse to being taught, were led to believe that, 
if agriculture did not improve, the fault lay chiefly uith the 
government, which did not give them enough ad\dce or 
enough assistance. One of them wrote to an Intendant 
in an irritated tone in which the coming Revolution is 
already felt \^’hy does the Government not appoint 
inspectors to go once a year into the provinces, to see 
their state of cultivation, to instruct the cultivators 
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how to improve it, to tell them what they ought to do 
mth their cattle, how they ought to fatten them, to rear 
them, to sell them, and where they ought to take them to 
market? It would be necessary to remunerate highly these 
inspectors. The farmer who gave proof of the best 
cultivation should receive a mark of honour.’ 

Inspectors and Crosses!! there’s a device of w'hich a 
farmer of the County of Suffolk would never have thought! 

In the eyes of the great majority it was already only 
the Government that could secure public order; the people 
had only fear of the mounted police; the landed proprietors 
had some confidence only in it. For both, the mounted 
policeman was not only the principal defender of order, 
he was order itself. 'There is no one,’ said the provincial 
assembly of Guienne, 'who has not noticed how the mere 
sight of a mounted policeman is sufficient to restrain 
those men who are most hostile to aU subordination.' 
Moreover, everyone wanted to have at his door a squadron. 
The archives of an intendancy are full of such requests; 
no one seemed to suspect that under a protector could 
easily be hidden a master. 

What most struck the emigres, who arrived in England, 
was the absence of this military force. It filled them with 
surprise and sometimes with contempt for the English. 
One of them, a man of talent, but whose education had 
not prepared him for what he was going to see, \vrote 
'It is quite true that the Enghshman congratulates himself 
on having been robbed by the reflection that at any rate 
his country has no mounted police. Another, who was 
annoyed wth ever 3 dhing that trou6-ed public order, 
at the sight of seditious people being restored to the 
bosom of society, consoled himself however with the 
thought that the letter of the law^ w’as stronger than all 
other considerations. These false ideas, he added, are 
not quite universal; there are some wise people w’ho 
think the opposite, and wisdom must in the long run 
prevail.’ 
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That these oddities in the English could have any 
connection with their liberties never occurred to him. 
He preferred to explain this phenomenon by more scientific 
reasons, Tn a country, where the moisture of the climate 
and the absence of nip in the air impress on the tempera- 
ment a sombre hue, the people are prone by preference 
to engage in serious subjects. The English people are 
therefore drawn by their nature to concern themselves 
with matters of government; the French people will have 
nothing to do wth them.’ 

The Government having thus taken the place of Provi- 
dence it is natural that everyone should invoke its aid 
in his own peculiar needs. An immense number of 
petitions is found which, basing themselves always on 
the public interest, are nevertheless only concerned with 
petty private interests. The ^ boxes _ which contain them 
are perhaps the only places in which all the classes, which 
composed the society of the ‘old order,’ are found mingled 
together. They are melancholy reading; peasants ask 
compensation for the loss of their cattle or their house; 
comfortablv-of f landed proprietors ask for help to improve 
the value of their lands; manufacturers beg the Intendant 
for privileges to secure them from a troublesome com- 
petition; quite commonly they inform in confidence the 
Intendant about the bad state of their affairs, and beseech 
him to obtain from the Controller-General some relief 
or loan. A fund was opened, it would seem, for this 

The nobles themselves were sometimes great beggars ; 
their ra nk is onl y tecognizable by the lofty tone in which 
they beg. The tax of the Vingtieme was for many of them 
the principal link of their dependence. Their share in 
this tax being fixed each year by the Council on the report 
of the Intendant, they generally address the latter to 
obtain delay or reUef. I have read a crowd of such re- 
quests made by nobles, almost all titled and often of the 
highest nobility, in view, they said, of the insufficiency 
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of their incomes or the bad state of their affairs. Generally 
the nobles only called the Intendant ‘Monsieur/ but I 
have noticed that in these circumstances, like the middle 
classes, they always call him ‘Monseigneur.’ Sometimes 
misery and pride are humorously mixed in these petitions. 

One of them wrote to the Intendant — ‘Your feeling heart 
nfU never allow that a father of my rank should be strictly 
taxed for the Vingtieme like a father of the common 
people.’ 

In times of dearth, very common in the eighteenth ; 
century, all the inhabitants of each gdndralitd turned y 
towards the Intendant and seemed to expect their support 
from him alone. It is true that every man already blamed 
the government for all his sufferings; the most unavoidable 
sufferings were put down to it; it was blamed even for 
the inclemency of the seasons. 

There is no need for surprise at the marvellous facility 
wth which centralization was re-estabhshed in ^ France 
at the beginning of this century. The rnen of 89 ha.d 
overthrown the edifice, but its foundations were laid 
deep in the minds even of its destroyers, and on these 
foundations it was possible to build it anew and to bui 
it more solidly than it had ever been built before. 
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CHAPTER VII 


0 / all European countries France teas already that in tohich 
the Capital had acquired the greatest preponderance over 
the Provinces and had most absorbed the whole country. 

I t is neither their situation nor their size nor their riches, 
which cause the political preponderance of Capitals 
over the rest of the country but it is the nature of the 
Government. 

London, which is as populous as a kingdom, has not 
so far exercised a sovereign influence over the destiny 
of Great Britain. 

No citizen of the United States imagines that the people 
of New York can decide the fate of tlie American Union. 
Nay more, no one even in the State of New York fancies 
that the individual rvill of that town can by itself control 
national affairs. And yet New York contains to-day as 
many inhabitants as Paris contained at the time of the 
outbreak of the Revolution. 

Paris itself in the epoch of the religious wars was, as 
compared with the rest of the kingdom, as populous as 
it was in 1789-, nevertheless it was not then able to decide 
anything. At the time of the Fronde Paris was still 
nothing but the largest town in France. In 1789 it was 
already France itself. 

In 1740 Montesquieu wrote to one of his friends — ‘There 
is in France only Paris and the distant provinces, because 
Paris has not yet had time to swallow them.’ In 1750 
the Marquis de Mirabeau, a man of fantastic but sometimes 
profound intelligence, said of Paris mthout naming it — 
'Capitals are necessary; but, if the head becomes too swollen, 
the body becomes apopleptic and the whole perish®. 
What %vill happen then, if, in abandoning the provinces 
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to a kind of direct dependence and only regarding their 
inhabitants as subjects, so to speak, of an inferior rank — 
what will happen if no means of consideration, no career 
for ambition is left open to the Provincials, and all talent 
is drawn to Paris.’ He calls this a kind of silent revolution, 
which robs the provinces of their leaders, their men of 
affairs, their men of intelligence. 

The reader who has read attentively the preceding 
chapters knows already the causes of this phenomenon; 
it would be an abuse of his patience here to indicate 
them anew. 

This revolution did not escape the eyes of the government, 
but it was only struck by its most material form — ^the 
gro\vth of the city. It saw Paris expanding daily, and it 
was afraid that it might become difficult to administer 
well such a large city. Many ordinances of our kings, 
chiefly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
had as their object the stoppage of this growth. These 
princes increasingly concentrated in Paris or at its gates 
all the public life of France, and yet they wished that Paris 
should remain a small town. The building of new houses 
was forbidden, or else they had to be built in the most 
costly manner and on the most unattractive sites in- 
dicated in advance. Each of these ordinances declares, 
it is true, that notwithstanding former ordinances Paris 
has continued to expand. Six times during his reign 
Louis XIV in the plenitude of his power tried to check the 
growth of Paris and failed; the toum continued to grow 
despite the edicts. But its preponderance spread still 
more rapidly than the circuit of its walls; this was rendered 
certain not so much by that which occurred wtlup' their 
enclosure, as by that which happened udthout /During 
the same period in fact local liberties continued to dis- 
appear; everywhere symptoms of an independent life 
ceased; thp fpntnres o f Hiffprpnt pr nvinrpt; 

became confused; the last trace of the old public life was 
destroyed. It was not however that the nation sank into 
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a state of languor; movement was on the contrarj’' every- 
where, but the sole source of energy was Paris. I will 
cite only one instance of this out of a thousand. I find 
in the reports made to the minister on the state of the 
hook-trade that in the sixteenth and at the beginning of 
the seventeentlt century there were considerable printing- 
presses in prordncial towns, which now have no more 
printers, or else the printers have nothing to do. It 
cannot however be doubted tliat infinitelj’’ more ^\Titings 
of every kind were published at the end of the eighteenth 
than in the sixteenth century, but the movement of 
thought now sprang from the centre alone. Paris had 
succeeded in devouring the prordnccs. At the moment 
of the outbreak of the French Revolution, this first 
revolution was completely accomplished. 

Tlie celebrated traveller Arthur Young left Paris shortly 
after the meeting of the Statcs-General and a few days 
before the taking of the Bastille; the contrast, which he 
perceived between that which he had just seen witlrin 
Paris and that which he found outside it, struck him 
with surprise. In Paris all was activity and noise; every 
moment produced a political pamphlet; as many as 92 
Avere’ published in a week. ‘Never,' said he, 'have I seen 
such a mania for publishing even in London.’ Outside 
Paris everything seemed to him inert and silent; few 
pamphlets, no newspapers, were printed. The provinces 
however Avere stirred and ready to be agitated though 
immobile; if the citizens sometimes assembled, it was to 
hear the nervs expected from Paris. In everj"^ toAvn Young 
asked the inhabitants AA’hat they wanted to do. 'The 
ansAver,’ said he, bvas alAA'ays the same. We are only 
a proAuncial town, Ave must see Avhat Paris will do.’ ‘These 
people,’ he adds, ‘do not care even to have an opinion, 
until they know the opinion of Paris.' 

Astonishment Avas caused by the surprising facility Avith 
Avhich the Constituent Assembly Avas able to destroy at a 
single stroke all the ancient provinces of France, some of 
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which w'ere more ancient than the monarchy, and to 
divide the kingdom methodically into eighty-three distinct 
parts, just as if it were dealing with the virgin soil of the new 
world. Nothing caused more surprise or even terror to 
the rest of Europe, which was not prepared for such a 
sight. ‘This is the first time,' said Burke, 'that we have 
seen men tear their native land in pieces in so barbarous 
a manner.’ It looked as though li\dng bodies were being 
tom asunder; in fact it was only corpses being dismembered. 
While Paris thus succeeded in acquiring omnipotence 
without, at the same time within itself was accomplished 
another change, w'hich no less deserves the attention of 
history. Instead of being only a to^vn of exchange, 
of business, of consumption, and of pleasure, Paris became 
a manufacturing town; a second fact, which gave to the first 
a new and more formidable character. 

This change was rooted in a distant past; it seems that 
from the Middle Ages onwards Paris was already the most 
industrial as well as the largest town of the kingdom. 
This becomes evident as we approach modem times. 
Just as all administrative affairs were drawn to Paris, 
so industrial affairs flocked thither also. As Paris became 
more and more the model and the arbiter of taste, the only 
centre of power and the arts, the principal focus of the 
national activity, so also the more did the industrial life 
of the nation withdraw and concentrate there. 

Although the statistical documents of the ‘old order’ 
are most often little worthy of credence, I think it may 
be stated without fear that during the sixty years which 
preceded the French Revolution the number of workmen at 
Paris more than doubled, whilst in the same period the general 
population of the town scarcely increased by one-third. 

Apart from the general causes, \vhich I have just men- 
tioned, there w'ere some very special causes which drew 
the workmen from aU parts of France to Paris and gradually 
concentrated them in certain quarters, which they ended 
by almost occupjnng entirely. The hmdi^jiGesr^vhich the 
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fiscal legislation of the time imposed on industry, had been 
rendered less burdensome in Paris than anywhere else 
in France; nowhere was the yoke of the guil ds-more 
easily escaped. Certain faubourgs, such as the faubourg 
St. Antoine and that of the Temple specially enjoyed 
in this matter very great privileges. Louis XVI extended 
very much further these privile ges, of the faubourg St. 
Antoine, and worked his baldest to amass there an im- 
mense working population, ‘wishing,’ said this unfortunate 
prince in one of his edicts, ‘to give to the workmen of the 
faubourg St. Antoine a new mark of our protection and 
to free them from the burdens which are prejudicial both 
to their interests and to the freedom of trade.’ 

The number of workshops, factories, and blast-furnaces, 
had shortly before the Revolution increased to such an 
extent in Paris that the government finally became 
alarmed. The sight of this increase filled it with a number 
of very imaginary fears. For instance a decree of Council 
in 1782 stated that ‘the King, apprehending that the rapid 
multiplication of factories may cause a consumption of 
wood prejudicial to the supply of the city, forbids hence- 
forth the erection of such estabhshments within a radius 
of fifteen leagues round Paris.’ The real danger that 
might arise from such an aggregation was not a source of 
anxiety to anyone. 

Thus Paris had become the master of France, and the 
army, that was to make itself mistress of Paris, was already 
assembling. 

It is generally, I think, agreed to-day that the adminis- 
trative centralization and the omnipotence of Paris have 
largely contributed to the fall of all the governments 
which have succeeded one another during the last forty 
years. I shall show without difficulty that the same fact 
largely contributed to the sudden and violent ruin of the 
old monarchy. It ought to be regarded as one of the prin- 
cipal causes of this First Revolution, which has engendered 
all the others. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


That France xoas the country in- which men had beco77ie 
most alike. 


T he attentive student of pre-Revolutionary France 
finds in it two very contrary sides. On the one hand 
all the men who lived in it, especially those who formed 
the middle and upper ranks of society, who alone made 
themselves seen, were all exactly like each other. On the 
other hand, in the midst of this uniform crowd there were 
still an extraordinary number of small barriers which 
divided it into a great number of sections, and within each 
of these small enclosures there was seen so to speak a 
distinct society, which was only concerned wth its own 
particular interests, and took no part in the life of the 
whole. 

^Vhen I think of this almost infinite subdivision, and the 
fact that nowhere were citizens less prepared to act in 
common and to render to each other a mutual support 
in time of crisis, I understand how a great revolution 
could in a moment overthrow such a society from top to 
bottom. Imagine all these small barriers throwm down by 
this great earthquake itself; there wU immediately arise 
a social body more compact and more homogeneous than 
perhaps any hitherto seen in the world. 

I have already pointed out how almost throughout 
the whole kingdom the special life of the different provinces 
had long since perished; that had helped very much to 
make all Frenchmen very like each other. Despite the 
diversities which still existed, the unity of the nation 
was already clear; it is disclosed by the uniformity of the 
legislation. The fartlier doum the eighteenth century we 
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come there is a corresponding increase in the irumber of 
edicts, royal declarations, decrees of Council, which apply 
the same rules in the same manner to aU parts of the 
kingdom. It was not only the governing class but also the 
governed, who conceived the idea of a legislation quite 
general and quite uniform, the same everywhere, the same 
for all; this idea is revealed in all the successive projects 
of reform that appeared during the thirty years which 
preceded the outbreak of the Revolution. Two centuries 
before, the very material for such a conception would, 
so to speak, have been wanting. 

Not only did the provinces resemble each other more and 
more, but in each province the men of different classes, 
at least all those who ranked above the common people, 
became more and more alike, despite the differences of 
rank. 

Nothing shows this more clearly than the reading of the 
‘instructions' presented by the different orders in 1789. 
Those who drew them up differed profoundly in their 
interests, but in everything else they showed themselves 
alike. 

A study of the proceedings in the first States-General 
would present a very different view; the middle classes and 
the nobles had then more common interests and more 
common business; they showed much less reciprocal 
animosity, but they still appeared to belong to two distinct 
races. 

Time, which had maintained and in many respects 
aggravated the privileges, which separated these two 
classes of men, had worked in a remarkable way to make 
them in everything else alike. 

For several centuries the French nobles had constantly 
grown poorer. ‘Notwithstanding its privileges the nobility 
is ruined and decays day by day, and the third estate gets 
possession of its wealth,' ^vrites sadly a nobleman in 1755. 
Yet the laws which protected the property of the nobles 
remained always the same; nothing in their economic 
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position seemed to be different. None the less they every- 
where grew poorer in the exact proportion in which they 
lost their power. 

We might say that in human institutions as in man 
himself, independently of the organs which are seen to 
fulfil the different functions of existence, there is a central 
and invisible force which is the very principle of life. In 
vain do the organs seem to act as before, everjithing 
languishes at once and dies ^vhen~this VivTf^'ng flame is 
extinguished. The French nobles had still entails— Burke 
even remarks that in his day entails were irequSit and 
more strict in France than in England — the right of 
primogeniture , perpetual dues from land and all the so- 
called beneficial rights. The nobles had been excused from 
the onerous obligation of making war at their expense, 
and yet they had retained their immunity from taxation 
— a greatly increased charge — in short, they had kept 
the immunity while getting rid of the burden. They en- 
joyed besides several other pecuniary advantages which 
their ancestors had never enjoyed. In spite of this they 
gradually got poorer in the same proportion as they losF 
Tlitrcxcrclse'anT^irit of government. It is indeed to this 
gradual Inip&'Vei’islniTCirL that in part we must attribute 
that great subdivision of landed property on which we have 
already commented. The nobleman had sold his land 
piecemeal to the peasants, only reserving to himself 
seignorial dues which retained for him the appearance 
rather than the reality of his ancient position. Several 
provinces of France, e.g. the Limousin, of which Turgot 
speaks, were populated by a small poor nobility, who hardly 
possessed any land and lived almost entirely on seignorial 
dues and quit-rents. • 

‘In tliis generalite,’ says an Intendant at the beginning 
of the century, ‘the number of noble families amounts 
still to several thousands, but there are not fifteen which 
have a rent-roll of twenty thousand li\Tes.’ I read in a 
direction which another Intendant (that of Franche-Comte) 
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addressed to his successor in i750--'Thc nobles of this 
district arc quite good but vcr>' poor, and they arc as 
proud as they arc poor. Their position has verj' much de- 
clined, compared with what it once was. It is not bad policy 
to keep them in this state of poverty, and make it necessary 
for them to serve and have need of us. It forms,' he adds, 
'a confraternity to which only those are admitted who can 
prove four quarterings. This confraternity is not patented 
but only tolerated, and it only meets once a year in the 
presence of the Intendant. After having dined and heard 
mass together, these nobles return each to his own home, 
some on their miserable hacks, others on foot. You will 
sec how comic the gathering is.’ 

This gradual impoverishment of the nobles was seen 
more or less not only in France but in all parts of the 
continent where the feudal system, as in France, disappeared 
without being replaced by anew form of aristocracy. Among 
the German peoples, who bordered on the Rliine, this decay 
was everywhere visible and much noticed. The contrary 
was only met uith in England. In England the old noble 
families which still existed had not only preserved, but 
also had largely increased their wealth; they had remained 
the first in riches as also in power. The new families which 
had risen by their side had only imitated but not out- 
stripped their wealth. 

In France the non-nobles alone seemed to inherit all 
the wealth that the nobles lost; it might be said that they 
grew fat on their substance. Yet no law prevented the 
middle-class man from ruining himself, or helped him to 
get rich; nevertheless he constantly got richer; in many 
cases he had become as rich and sometimes richer than the 
nobleman. Nay more, his wealth was often of the same land; 
although generally speaking he lived in the toum, he was 
often a land-owner in the country; sometimes even he 
acquired seignorial estates. 

Education and style of living had already produced a 
thousand other resemblances between these two classes 
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of men. The middle-class man had as much enlightenment 
as the noble, and, it is to be noticed, his enlightenment 
had been drawn from the very same centre. The same 
light illuminated them both. Of both the education had 
been equally theoretical and literary; Paris, which had 
more and more become the sole instnictor of France, 
finally gave to all minds one common form and attitude. 

At the end of the eighteenth century it was no doubt 
still possible to perceive a difference between the manners 
of the nobility and those of the middle class; for there is 
nothing, which becomes the same more slowly than that 
surface of behaviour which we call 'manners.’ But funda- 
mentally all men of rank above the common people were 
alike; they had the same ideas, the same habits, they 
followed the same tastes, they indulged in the same 
pleasures, they read the same books, they spoke the same 
language. The}' only differed in their rights. 

1 doubt whether tliis was the case in the same degree 
anywhere else, even in England, where the different classes, 
though solidlj' united by common interests, often still 
differed in mentality and manners; for political liberty, 
which possesses the admirable power of forming between 
all citizens necessary connexions and mutual ties of 
dependence, does not always for that reason render them 
alike. It is the government of one single man which in 
the long run has always the inevitable effect of rendering 
men alike each other, and mutually indifferent to each 
other’s fate. 
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CHAPTER IX 


How Men so similar were more separated than they had ever 
been into small groups foreign and indifferent to each other. 

L et Hs consider now the other side oi the picture, and 
see how these same Frenchmen, who had amongst 
themselves so many features of resemblance, were never- 
theless more isolated from each other than had perhaps 
ever been seen elsewhere and than ever had formerty been 
seen in France itself. 

It is very probable that at the time of the establishment 
of the feudal system in Europe what has since been called 
the 'nobility' did not immediately form a caste, but was 
originally composed of all the chief men of the nation and 
was thus at first only an aristocracy. That is the question 
I have no desire to discuss here; it is sufficient to remark 
that in the Middle Ages the nobility had become a caste, 
that is to say, its distinctive mark was birth. 

It well preserved that characteristic feature of aristocracy 
of being a governing body of citizens; but it was birth alone 
that decided who should be at the head of this body. 
Everyone not bom noble was outside of this exclusive 
and close class, and occupied a more or less elevated but 
always a subordinate position in the State. 

Wherever the feudal system established itself on the 
continent of Europe it ended in caste; in England alone 
it returned to aristocracy. I have always been astonished 
that a fact, which distinguishes England from all modem 
nations and which can alone explain the peculiarities 
of its laws, its spirit, and its histor3^ has not attracted 
still more than it has done the attention of philosophers 
and statesmen, and that hahit has finally made it as it 
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were invisible to the English themselves. The truth has 
been often half perceived, half described; never, I think, 
has the vision of the truth been quite full or quite distinct. 
Montesquieu visiting Great Britain in 1739 wrote correctly 
— T am here in a country which hardly resembles the 
rest of Europe,’ but he adds nothing more. 

It was far less its Parliament, its liberty, its publicity, 
its jury, which in fact rendered the England of that date 
so unlike the rest of Europe than a feature still more 
exclusive and more powerful. England was the only 
country in which the sj^stem of caste had been not changed 
but effectively destroyed. The nobles and the middle 
classes in England followed together the same courses of 
business, entered the same professions, and, what is much 
more significant, inter-married. The daughter of the 
greatest noble in England could already marry without 
shame a ‘new’ man. 

If you wish to know whether caste, its ideas, its habits, 
and the barriers, which it creates among a people, are 
definitely destroyed, look at the marriages. There alone 
3'’ou .will find the decisive feature that you want. Even in 
our own days in France after sixty years of democracy 
jmu will often seek for it in vain. The old and the new 
families, which seem blended in every other respect in 
France, still avoid as far as possible intermingling in 
marriage. 

It has often been remarked that the EngUsh nobility 
has been more prudent, more clever, more accessible than 
an}’ other. The truth is that for a long time past properlj' 
speaking there has no longer existed a nobility in England, 
if the word is taken in its old and circumscribed sense that 
it has every^vherc else retained. 

This singular revolution is lost in the darkness of past 
ages, but there remains still a li\’ing witness, namely, 
idiom. For several centuries past the word ‘gentleman’ 
has entirely changed its meaning in England, and the word 
‘roturier’ no longer exists. It w'ould already have been 
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impossible to translate literally into English that line 
of 'Tartuffe,* when Moliere wrote it in 1664—- 

Et te! que Ton le voit, il est bon gentilhomme. 

Should you w’ish to make a still further application of 
the science of languages to the science of histo:o^ follow 
down time and space the destin}’' of this word ‘gentleman/ 
which is the child of our word ‘gentilhomme’; you uill see 
its meaning widen in England in proportion as classes draw 
nearer and mingle wth each other. In each century it 
is applied to men placed ever a little lower in the social 
scale. With the English it passes finally to America. 
In America it is used to designate all citizens without 
distinction. Its history is that of the democracy itself. 

In France the word ‘gentilhomme’ has always been 
strictly confined to its original sense; since the Revolution 
the w’ord has almost fallen out of use, but its meaning 
has never altered. The word lias always been preserved 
intact to design the members of the caste, because the 
caste itself has always been preserved, as separate from 
all the other classes as it has ever been. 

But I go very much further and maintain that this caste 
had become very much more separated than it was at the 
time when the word originated, and that a movement took 
place amongst us exactly the opposite of that which took 
place in England. 

If the middle-class man and the noble had become more 
alike, they were at the same time increasingly isolated 
from one another: two things so little to be confused that 
the one instead of mitigating often aggravates the other. 

In the Middle Ages and so long as the feudal s5>'stem 
preserv'ed its ascendancy, all those who held their lands 
from the lord (those who in the feudal language were 
properly called vassals) and many of them were not nobles, 
were constantly associated with the lord in the government 
of the ‘seigneurie’; it was even the principal condition 
of their tenure. Not only were they bound to follow’ the lord 
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to war, but they were bound by virtue of their grant from 
him to spend a certain period of the year at his court, 
namely to aid him in administering justice and in governing 
the inhabitants. The court of the lord was the g reat machine 
of the feudal government; it was to be found”in alTthe old 
law-systems of Europe, and I have still discovered in our 
own days very visible traces of it in several parts of Ger- 
many. The learned feudalist Edme de Freminville, who 
thirty years before the French Revolution took it into 
his head to write a big book on feudal rights and on the 
repair of manor rolls, inf orms us that he has seen in the 
titles of many manors that the vassals were obliged to 
attend every fortnight at the court of the lord, where 
being assembled they judged conjointly vith the lord, 
or his ordinary judge the assizes and the disputes t hat had 
occurred between the inhabitants. He adds that he has 
found sometimes eighty, one hundred and fifty, even 
two hundred of these vassals in one manor, a great number 
of whom were ‘roturiers.’ I have quoted this not as a proof 
(there are a thousand other proofs) but as an e.vample 
of the manner in which originally and for a long period 
the rural classes had dealings with the nobility and joined 
with them each day in the conduct of the same affairs. 
What the court of the lord did for the small rural pro- 
prietors, the provincial estates, and later on the States- 
General did for the inhabitants of the towns. 

It is impossible to study the information left us about 
the States-General of the fourteenth century and still 
more the provincial estates of the same period without 
being astonished at the place occupied by the third estate 
in these assemblies and at the pow'er w'hich it exercised. 

As a man the towmsman of the fourteenth century was 
without doubt very inferior to the townsman of the 
eighteenth century; but the towmspeople as a body in 
those days occupied in political society a higher and more 
assured position. Their right of taking part in the govern- 
ment was undisputed; the part which thex' played in the 
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political asscmblie? was always considerable and often 
preponderant. The other classes every day felt the need 
of reckoning with them. 

But the most striking fact is that the nobility and the 
third estate in those days found it much easier to ad- 
minister affairs in common, or to resist together than they 
have ever done since. This is clearly seen not only in the 
States-Gcneral of the fourteenth century', of which several 
had an irregular and revolutionary' character given them 
by the misfortunes of the age, but in the provincial estates 
of the same period, where nothing suggests that affairs 
did not follow the regular, habitual course. Thus in 
Auvergne we see the three orders undertake in common the 
most important measures and superintend their execution 
by commissioners chosen from all three. The same pheno- 
menon is found at the same period in Champagne. Every- 
one knows that celebrated act by which tlie nobles and the 
inhabitants of a great number of towns formed an associa- 
tion at the beginning of the same century to defend the 
liberties of the nation and the privileges of their provinces 
against attacks from the royal power. At that time many 
of the episodes of our history' look as if they were drawn 
from the history' of England. Such events never occurred 
in the following centuries. 

The fact is that, as the government of the lordship 
became disorganized, as the meetings of the States- 
General became rarer or ceased altogether, as the general 
liberties perish ed dragging with tliem in their ruin local 
liberties, tKe lovvnsman and the gentleman ceased to have 
contact in public life. They no longer felt the need of 
approaching and understanding each otlier. Every' day 
they became more independent and more unknown to 
each other. In the eighteenth century this revolution was 
complete; these two men never met except by mere chance 
in private life. The two classes were not only' rivals, they 
w'ere enemies. 

MTiat seems to be a feature exclusive to France was that, 
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at the very time when the order of the nobility lost its 
political powers, the individual noble acquired several 
privileges which he had never before possessed or else 
increased those which he already possessed. It might be 
*saia tnai the members enriched themselves from the 
spoil o X the body. The nobility had less and less the right 
to command, but the nobles have more and more the 
exclusive privilege of being the first servants of the master; 
it was more easy for a non-noble to become an ofi&cer 
under Louis XIV than~ under Louis XVI, This often 
occurred in Prussia, when such an event would have been 
unprecedented in France. Every one of these privileges, 
when once obtained, belonged to the blood; it was in- 
separable from it. The more this nobiUty ceased to be an 
aristocracy, the more it seemed to become a caste. 

Let us take the most odious of all these privileges, that 
of exemption from taxation; it is easy to see that from the 
fifteenth century right down to the Revolution this privi- 
lege never ceased to grow. It grew by the rapid increase 
in the public charges. WTien a mere 1,200,000 livres of 
iaille was levied under Charles VII the privilege of being 
exempt from it was small; when 80 millions were levied 
under Louis XVI, the privilege was very great. W^en the 
taille was the only tax levied on th e non-no ble population, 
the exemption of the noble was hardly noticed; buFwhra 
taxes of this sort were multiplied under a thousand names 
and a thousand forms, when four other taxes had been 
assimilated to the iaille', when burdens u nknown to the 
Middle Ages, such as the forced labour applied by the 
Crown to all public works and services, the militia, etc., 
had been added to the iaille and its accessories and levied 
w'ith the same inequality, the exemption of the noble 
appeared immense. The exemption, though great, was, it 
is true, more apparent than real; for the noble was often 
hit in the person of his tenant by tire tax which he himself 
escaped; but in this matter the inequality, which was seen, 
hurt mo re tlian that which was felt. 
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Louis XIV, pressed by the financial necessities whicJi 
overwhelmed him at the end of his reign, had established 
two universal taxes the Capitalion and the Vingtibne. 
But, as if exemption from taxation had been in itself 
a privilege so venerable that it was necessary to hallow 
it in the very act by which a blow was struck at it, care 
was taken to render the collection different when the tax 
was universal. For the one class it was degrading and harsh, 
for the other indulgent and honourable. 

Although inequality in the matter of taxation obtained 
over all the continent of Europe, there were ver}'' few 
countries in which it had become so patent and so con- 
stantly felt as in France. In a great part of Germany the 
most of the taxes were indirect. In the matter of direct 
ta.xation itself the pririlcgc of the noble consisted often in 
a smaller contribution to a common burden. There were 
besides certain taxes which only fell on the nobility and 
tverc intended to replace the free militarj' service that was 
no longer exacted. 

Now of all the methods of marking off men and dis- 
tinguishing classes inequality of taxation is the most 
'deadly and the most certain to add isolation to inequality 
Jjand in a sense to render both incurable. For, look at the 
effects; when the noble and the non-noble are not subjected 
to the payment of the same tax, each year the assessment 
and the levy of the tax delimits anew in clear and'precise 
fashion the separation of classes. Every year each member 
'of the privilege d feel sjr. real and pressing interest not to 
let himself be confounded with the mass, and makes a 
fresh effort to stand apart from it. 

Now there is scarcely any public matter which does not 
begin or else end in a tax ; from the moment when the two 
classes are not equally subjected to it, they have scarcely any 
reason for further deliberating together, scarcely any cause 
to feel common needs and sentiments. It is no longer diffi- 
cult to keep them separate; the opportunity and the desire 
to act together have so to speak been taken from them. 
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Burke, in the flattering picture which he drew of the old 
constitution of France laid stress as a point in favour of 
the institution of the French nobility, on the ease with 
which non-nobles obtained ennoblement by procuring 
for themselves some office; this appeared to him to have 
some analogy to the open aristocracy of England. 
Louis XI had indeed multiplied ennoblements; it was a 
means of degrading the nobiUty; his successors gave them 
in profusion in order to raise money. Necker informs us 
that in his time the number of offices, which procured 
nobility, was as manj'' as four thousand. Nothing like it 
was to be seen in any part of Europe; but the analogy 
which Burke sought to establish between France and 
England was only the more false. 

If the middle classes of England, far from making war 
on the aristocracy, have remained intimately united to 
it, this has not been specially due to the fact that the 
English aristocracy was open but rather due to the fact, 
as has been said, that its form was indistinct and its limit 
\inknown — ^Icss because it was possible to enter than 
because you never knew when you had got there; so that 
everyone, who drew near, might think that he formed 
part of it, might associate himself vdth its rule, and draw 
some distinction or some profit from its power. 

But the barrier which separated the nobility of France 
from the other classes, though ver y eas ily crossed, was 
always fixed and visible; striking and odious marks 
made it easily recognized by him who remained without. 
Once a man had crossed the barrier he was separated from 
all those, whom he had just left, by privileges which were 
to them burdensome and humiliating. 

The iiystem of ennoblements, far from diminishing the j 
hatred of the non-noble for the noble, on the contrary I 
immeasurably increased it; the hatred was embittered 
by all the envy, which the new noble inspired in his 
former equals. That was why the tliird estate in its 
grievances always displayed more irritation against 
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the newh'-cnnoblcd than against the old nobilitj', and, 
far from demanding that the gate rvliich led out oi the 
non-nobie class should he widened, constantly demanded 
tliat it should be narrowed. 

At no period oi our histor)’ had nobilitj’^ been so easily 
acquired as in ’89, yet never were noble and non*nob!e so 
completely separated from one another. "Sot only did the 
nobles refuse to admit into tlieir electoral colleges anything 
that suggested middle-class blood, but the middle-class 
people with the same assiduity rejected all those wljo had a 
mere appearance of noble blood. In certain provinces 
the newly-cnnobkd were rejected on the one side because 
they were not thought sufficiently noble and on the other 
side because they were already too much so. This happened, 
it was said, to the celebrated Lavoisier. 

Ivow if, leaving on one side the nobility, we consider 
this middle dass, we see something very similar; the 
middle class was almost as much separated from the 
common people as the noble was from tite middle 
class. 

In the 'old order' almost all the middle class lived in 
the towns. Two special causes had produced this result — 
the privileges of the nobles and the /ail!c. The lord who 
resided on his estates generally showed a familiar heartiness 
towards his peasants, but his insolence towards his middle- 
class neighbours hardl3' knew any bounds. It had con- 
tinuously increased with the diminution of his political 
power and for this very reason; for on the one side, as he 
f had ceased to rule, it was no longer his interest to show 
^ consideration towards those who could assist Irim in this 
fasF,' and on the'oHier side, as has often been remarked, 
he loved to console himself for the loss of his real power by 
the immoderate use of liis apparent rights. Even his absence 
from his estates, instead of solacjng, his neighbours, in- 
creased their annoyance. Absenteeism did not even serve 
that purpose; for privileges exercised by a deputy were 
only the more insufferable. 
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Nevertheless I think that perhaps the taille and the taxes 
assimilated to it were more effective causes. 

I could explain, I think, and in very few words why the 
taille and its accessories weighed far more heavily on the 
rural districts than on the towns; but that wll perhaps 
appear unnecessary to the reader. Suffice it then to say 
that the middle classes assembled in the towns had a 
thousand means of lessening the weight of the taille and 
often of avoiding it altogethe r in ways to which no one 
.^ingly would have had access, if he had remained in the 
country. Tlius' they escaped especially the obligation of 
collecting the taille — a burden which they feared still 
more tlian the obligation of paying it and with good 
reason; for there was never in the 'old order,' nor even I 
think in any order of society, a worse position than that 
of the parish collector of the taille. I shall have occasion 
to show this later on. No one however in the village except 
the nobles could escape from this charge; rather than under- 
go it the rich middle-class man let his property and with- 
drew to the neighbouring town. Turgot is in agreement 
with all the secret documents which I have had occasion 
to consult, when he tells us that 'the collection of the taille 
transforms into inhabitants of the towns almost aU the 
middle-class rural proprietors.’ This was, we may remark 
in passing, one of the reasons which made France more 
full of towns and especialty of small towns than most of 
the other cotmtries of Europe. 

Thus domiciled witliin the walls of a tovm, the rich 
middle-class man soon lost the taste and spirit for cotmtry 
life; he became a complete stranger to the work and the 
business of those of his equals who had remained behind. 
His life now had only one ambition so to speak; he aspired 
to become a public official in his adopted town. 

It is a great mistake to tliink that the passion of almost 
all Frenchmen and in particular of Frenchmen of the 
middle class in our own day for office originated at the 
Revolution; that passion was bom several centuries 
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earlier and has never since ceased to grow, thanks to the 
thousand new sources of nutriment ndth which it has 
been carefully supplied. Places under the 'old order’ 
did not always resemble those of our own day, but, I think, 
they were still more numerous; the number of small places 
was almost unlimited. In the period 1693 to 1709 alone 
it is calculated that there were forty thousand places 
created, almost all vatbin the reach of members of the lower 
■miiddle class. In a provincial town of moderate size in 
1750 I have counted as many as one hundred~and1uhe 
persons engaged in the administration of justice and one 
hundred and twenty-six persons whose duty it was to see 
the judgments of the former executed — all inhabitants of 
the to^vn. Their keenness to fill these places was really 
imparalleled. As soon as one of them realized himself 
as the possessor of a small capital, instead of employing 
? _ it i n trade^he used it immediately to buy an office. This 
miserable ambition has d one more iniurv t o the progress 
of agriculture and of trade in France than the guilds or 
even the iciilh. \\Tren there were no more offices to fill, 
the imagination of office-seekers applying itself to the work 
very soon invented new offices. A sieur Lamberville 
published a Memoir to prove that it was altogether in 
accordance Avith the public interest to create inspectors 
for a certain industry', and he ended by offering himself 
for the position. M'hich of us has not known a Lamberville? 
A man of some.,£d«eatkn^and some little means did not 
think^L -seemly "Ttr^ie without having”^been a public 
official. 

‘Every man according to his rank,’ said a contemporary, 
'wishes to be something bj' appointment of the king.’ 

The greatest difference seen in this matter between the 
times of which I speak and our own times is that then the 
government sold the places, whilst to-day it gives them; 
to acquire a place a man no longer paj^s down his money; 
he goes one better, he sells himself. 

Separated from the peasants by the ffifference of domicile 
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and still more by the kind of life, the middle-class man 
was most often also separated by interest. The privilege 
of the nobles in the matter of taxation was wth much 
justice complained of; but what about the middle class? 
The offices, which exempted them in whole or in part 
from the public burdens, could be counted by the thousand; 
one gave exemption from the militia, another from forced 
labour, another from the iaille. Where is the parish, said 
a writer of the time, which does not count mthin itself, apart 
from the nobles and ecclesiastics, several inhabitants who 
have procured for themse lves by office-Xir commission an 
exemption from taxaticJir? — 0nc o f~th5 reasons, which 
caused from time to time the abohtion of a certain number 
of offices earmarked for the middle class, was the diminu- 
tion of receipts caused by the exemption of so many in- 
dividuals from the iaille. I have no doubt that the number 
oTpeople exenipted was as great and often greater among 
the middle class than among the nobles. 

These miserable privileges filled with envy those who 
were deprived of them, and filled those who possessed 
them with the most selfish pride. There was nothing more 
plain during the whole of the eighteenth century than the 
hostility of the middle classes of the towns to the peasants 
of their neighbourhood, and the jealousy of the neighbour- 
hood towards the to^vn. 'Every town,’ said Turgot, ‘wrapped 
up in its own particular interest is ready to sacrifice the 
country and the villages of its district.’ ‘You have often 
been obliged,’ said he elsewhere speaking to his subdelegates, 
‘to repress tlie continuous encroachment, which character- 
izes the conduct of the towns towards the country and the 
\’illages of their district.’ 

Even the common people who lived with the middle 
class within the town became estranged and almost hostile 
to it. Most of the local charges which they levied were 
contrived in such a w'ay as to fall specially on the lowest 
classes. I have more than once verified wffiat Turgot says 
in another part of his works that the middle class of the 
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to%\Tis had fotmd means of regulating the octrois in such 
a manner as not to press on itself. 

But what was quite clear in all the acts of the middle 
class was the fear of being confused TOth the common 
people, and the passionate desire of escaping by all means 
from its control. 

‘If it were His Majesty’s pleasure,’ said the burgesses 
of a to^^'n in a memorial to the Controller-General, 'that 
the place of maj^or should once more become elective, 
it would be weU to obhge the electors only to choose amongst 
the principal notables or even amongst the magistrates.’ 

We have seen how it was the pohcy of our kings to 
remove one after another from the people of the tornis the 
exercise of their pohtical rights. From Louis XI to Louis 
XV all their legislation reveals this idea. Often the middle 
classes of the towns associated themselves with this policy, 
sometimes they suggested it. 

At the time of the municipal reform of 1764 an Intendant 
consulted the municipal officers of a small town on the 
question as to whether the artisans and other mean people 
ought to retain the right of electing the magistrates. 
These officers rephed that in truth the people had never 
abused this right and that it would doubtless be gratif5dng 
to them to retain the solace of choosing those who were 
to rule them, but that for the maintenance of good order 
and the public tranquilhty it would be better to rely 
forthispnrposeontheassembly of notables. The Subdelegate 
on his side reported that he had assembled at his house in 
secret conclave the 'six best citizens of the town.’ These 
six best citizens were unanimously of opinion that the best 
course would be to entrust the election not even to the 
assembty of notables, as the municipal officers had proposed, 
but to a certain number of deputies chosen from the 
different bodies of which this assembly .was composed. 
The Subdelegate, more favoiurable to the hberties of the 
common people than these middle-class people, while 
making known their opinion, added that it was very hard 
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on these artisans to pay, without being able to control 
the objects of expenditure, the sums imposed upon them 
by tlieir fellow’-citizens, who were perhaps by reason of 
their exemption from taxation the least interested in the 
question. 

But let us finish the picture; let us now consider the 
middle class by itself as distinct from the common people, 
just as we have already considered the nobles as distinct 
from the middle class. In this small part of the nation, 
when set apart from the rest, we are struck by its infinite 
divisions. The French nation was seemingly like those 
pretended elementarj’^ bodies in which modem chemistry, 
the closer it studies them, finds the more, new and 
separable particles. I have found no less than thirty-six 
different bodies, amongst the notables of a small towm. These 
different bodies, though yery__sniallr-laboured incessantly 
to make themselves sma ller; they were constantly trying 
to purge thsniselves dlTlie heterogeneous particles they 
might still contain, and so reduce themselves to the simple 
elements. Some of them were reduced by this refinement 
of labour to three or four members. But their personality 
only became the more active and their humour more 
quarrelsome. They were all separated from each other by 
some petty privileges, the least honourable of which were 
still marks of honour. Between them there were eternal 
struggles about precedence. The Intendant and the courts 
were made diz zy by tlie nois^o f their quarrels. ‘It has just 
been decideTaTKaOioIy w'ater shall be given to the magis- 
trates be fore the corporation; the Parlement hesitated, 
but the King called the matter up to the Council and 
decided it himself. It is high time; this matter has caused a 
regular ferment throughout the towm.’ If one body is 
given precedence over another in the general assembly of 
the notables the latter ceases to put in an appearance; it 
renounces any share in public business rather than see, so 
it says, its dignit y lowered. T he body of periwig-makers 
of the town of La Fh;che decided that it would testify 
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in this manner its just indignation ca nsed by the pre- 
cedence given to the bakers. Some riotables in one town 
obstinately refused to fill their office, ‘because,’ said the 
Intendant, ‘some artisans have been introduced into the 
assembly with whom the principal burgesses feel it an 
indignity to associate.’ ... ‘If the pl ace of sheriff,* said the 
Intendant of another province, 'is given to a notary, this 
will disgust the other notables, the notaries here being 
people of no birth, who do not belong to the families of 
the notables and have all been clerks.’ The six best citizens 
of whom I have already spoken and who decided so cheer- 
fully that the common people ought to be deprived of 
their pohtical rights found themselves in a strange per- 
plexity, when it was a question of examining who the 
notables were to be, and what order of precedence ought to 
be established amongst them. In such a position they did 
nothing more than modestly express their doubts; 'they 
were afraid,’ they said, 'to cause to any of their fellow- 
citizens too lively a pain.’ 

The vanity natural to Frenchmen was strengthened and 
embittered by the constant collision of amour-propre 
between these small bodies, and the legitimate pride of the 
citizen was forgotten. In the sixteenth century most of the 
corporations, of which I have just spoken, already existed; 
but their members, after having regulated among them- 
selves the affairs of their own associations, constantly met 
vath all the other inhabitants to transact with them the 
general business of the city. In the eighteenth century 
these bodies had almost completely retired upon themselves, 
for municipal activities had become rare, and they were all 
exercised by deputies. Each of these small societies then 
only lived for itself, was only concerned with itself, had no 
affairs but those which touched itself. 

Our ancestors had not got the word ‘Individuahsm’ — a 
word which we have coined for our own use, because in 
fact in their time there was no individual who did not 
belong to a group, no one who could look on himself as 
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absolutely alone; but each of the thousand little groups, of 
which French society was composed, thought only of itself. 
There was, if I may so express myself, a kind of collective 
individualism which prepared minds for the real individual- 
ism which we know. 

What is still more strange is that all these men, who 
kept themselves so apart from each other, had become 
so much alike that it would have been impossible to dis- 
tinguish them if their places had been changed. Nay 
more, if a man had been able to sound their innermost 
spirit, he would have discovered that these tiny barriers, 
which divided people so much alike, appeared to the men 
themselves as contrary alike to the pubUc interest and to 
good sense and that in theory they already adored unity. 
Each of them stuck to his own particular condition simply 
because every one else was particularized by his condition; 
but they were all ready to be confounded in one mass, 
provided that no one had any separate position nor rose 
superior to the common level. 
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CHAPTER X 


How (he destruction of Political Liberty and the separation 
of classes caused almost all the diseases of which the 
‘Old Order' died. 

O f all the diseases, which attacked the constitution of 
the ‘old order’ and condemned it to death, I have just 
described the most fatal. I must return once more to the 
source of so dangerous and so strange an evil, and show 
how many other evils sprang from it also. 

If the English from the time of the Middle Ages had like 
the French entirely lost political liberty and all the local 
franchises which cannot for long exist without it, it is very 
probable that the different classes, of which their aristo- 
cracy was composed, would have fallen severally apart, as 
happened in France and more or less in the rest of the 
continent, and that all these classes would have separated 
themselves from the people. But freedom forced them 
always to keep within each other’s reach in order to be able 
to act in concert, if need arose. 

It is curious to note how the English nobles, pushed by 
their very ambition, have known how’, when it appeared 
necessary, to mingle on familiar terms with their inferiors 
and to pretend to regard them as their equals. Arthur 
Young, whom I have already quoted, and w^hose book is one 
of the most instructive works existing on 'old' France, 
relates that finding himself one day at the country house of 
the Due de Liancourt he expressed a wish to interrogate 
some of the ablest and richest farmers of theneighbourhood. 
The Duke instructed his agent to introduce them to him. 

On this the Englishman makes the following remark: 

‘At an English nobleman’s there would have been three or 
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four farmers asked to meet me, who would have dined 
vdth the family amongst the ladies of the first rank. I have 
seen this at least one hundred times in our islands. It is 
however a thing that would not be met vdth in France from 
Calais to Bayonne.' 

Most certainly the English aristocracy was by nature 
more haughty than that of France and less disposed to 
mingle on familiar terms vdth the lower classes, but it 
was reduced to do so by the necessities of its position. 
It was prepared to stoop to conquer. For centuries past 
no other inequaUties of taxation have existed in England 
than those successively introduced in favour of the necessi- 
tous classes. Notice to what different ends different political 
principles can lead peoples so close. In the eighteenth 
century it was in England the poor man who enjoyed 
exemption from taxation; in France it was the rich man. 
In England the aristocracy took upon itself the heaviest 
public burdens that it might be allowed to govern; in 
France the nobles retained to the very end exemption from 
taxation to console them for having lost the right to 
govern. 

In the fourteenth century the maxim ‘No taxation with- 
out consent,' appeared as firmly fixed in France as in 
England itself. It was often cited; to contravene it was 
always regarded as an act of tyranny; to conform to it as 
a return to law. At this time there were to be found, as I 
have already said, many analogies between tlie poUtical 
institutions of France and England; but then the destinies 
of the two peoples parted, and became ever more unlike 
with the passage of time. They resembled two lines which, 
starting from neighbouring points but at a slightly different 
angle, the longer they become, tlie more indefinitely fall 
apart. 

I venture to declare that from tlie day when the French 
nation, wearied wth the prolonged disorders which had 
accompanied the captivity of King John and the madness 
of Charles AT, allowed the king to impose a general tax 
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■without its consent; from the day that the nobles had the 
meanness to let the third estate be taxed, provided that 
its own exemption was secured; from that day was sown 
the germ of almost all the vices and of almost all the 
abuses which afflicted the 'old order’ during the remainder 
of its life and ended by causing its violent death. I admire 
the singular sagacity of Commines when he said: 'Charles 
VII, who gained this point of imposing the tailk at his own 
pleasure -without the consent of the estates, put a heavy 
burden on his own soul and on that of his successors, and 
infficted a wound on his kingdom which -will bleed for ages.’ 

Mark how the woimd was widened in fact -with the 
passage of time. Follow the act step by step to its conse- 
quences. 

Forbonnais rightly said in his Researches on the Finances 
of France that in the Middle Ages the kings generally lived 
on the revenues of their domains and ‘as extraordinary 
needs,’ he added, 'were provided for by extraordinary 
impositions, they fell equally on the clergy, the nobles, and 
the people.’ 

Most of the general taxes voted by the three orders 
during the fourteenth century had in fact this character. 
Almost all the taxes established in this period were indirect, 
that is to say, they were paid by aU consumers without 
distinction. Sometimes the tax was direct; it fell then not 
on property but on income. The nobles, the ecclesiastics, 
and the townspeople were bound to surrender to the king 
for a year a tenth for example of all their revenues. What I 
have said about the taxes voted by the States-General 
must be understood to apply equally to those imposed at 
the same period by the different provincial estates on their 
own territories. 

It is true that at that time the direct tax known as the 
taille never feU on the noble. The obligation of gratuitous 
military service gave him exemption from it; but the 
taille as a general tax was then confined in its incidence 
and belonged rather to the seignorial than the royal power. 
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When the king undertook for the first time to levy taxes 
by his own authority, he understood that at the start it 
was necessary to choose a tax which did not appear directly 
to hit the nobles; for the latter formed a class that was a 
rival and a danger to the monarchy and would never have 
allowed an innovation so prejudicial to themselves; the 
king therefore made choice of a tax from which they were 
exempt; he selected the taille. 

Thus, to all the particular inequalities, which already 
existed, there was added one more general, which aggrava- 
ted and supported all the rest. From that time, in propor- 
tion as 'tBS' needs uf-4he public treasury grew with the 
increase in the functions of the central power, the taille 
was extended an d varied ; very soon it was decupled, and all 
the new taxes took the form of tailles. Every year then the 
inequality of taxation separated classes, and isolated men 
more than they had ever been isolated before. From the 
moment that taxation had for its object not t o reach t hose 
most capable of paying it but those least able of protecting 
themselves, there was bound to follow this monstrous 
consequence of sparing the rich and bur dening the poor. 
It is confidently "' stated that Mazariri being in need of 
money thought of levying a tax on the principal houses of 
Paris, but that having met with some opposition from 
interested parties he confined himself to adding the five 
millions of which he stood inTneed to the general warrant 
of the taille. His tvish had been to tax the most wealthy 
citizens; he found that he had taxed the most miserable; 
but the treasury lost nothing thereby. 

The produce of taxes so imfairly distributed had limits, 
and the needs of the princes had none. Yet the kings had 
not the uill either to convoke the Estates to obtain subsidies 
or to provoke the nobles, by taxing them, to claim the 
summoning of these assemblies. 

Hence arose that portentous and mischievous fecundity 
of the financial mind, which characterized in such a 
singular way tlie administration of the public monies 
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during the three last centuries of the monarchy. The ad- 
ministrative and financial history of tire 'old order’ must 
be studied in detail in order to understand the violent 
and dishonest practices to which a mild government, 
where there is no publicity and no control, may be reduced 
by lack of money, once time has consecrated its power and 
freed it from the fear of revolution — that last safeguard of 
peoples. 

In these annals at every step we read of royal estates 
sold and then resumed as unsaleable; of contracts violated, 
of acquired rights ignored, of the public creditor sacrificed 
at every crisis, of the public faith constantly violated. 

Privileges granted in perpetuity were perpetually re- 
sumed. If the vexations caused by a foolish vanity deserved 
pity, we might feel pity for the lot of those luckless people 
who secured ennoblement and during the course of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were forced from time 
to time to repurchase these vain honours or these unjust 
privileges, for which they have already paid several times. 
For example, Louis XIV annulled all the titles of nobility 
acquired during the ninety-two years preceding, titles 
mostly conferred by himself; these titles could only be 
retained by making a new grant of money, ‘all these titles 
having been obtained by surprise,’ said the edict. Louis 
XV did not fail to imitate the example eighty years later. 

The militia man was forbidden to find a substitute from 
fear, it was said, of raising the price of recruits for the state. 

Towns, corporations, hospitals, were compelled to fail 
in their engagements in order that they might be in a 
position to lend to the king. Parishes were hindered from 
undertaking useful works from a fear that by such division 
of their resources they might be less punctual in the 
pa3unent of the tailU. 

It is told that M. Orry and M. de Trudaine, respectively 
controller-general and director-general of public works 
had formed a plan of replacing forced labour on the roads 
by a levy in money to be paid by all the inhabitants of each 
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district for the repair of their roads. The reason, which led 
these able administrators to give up their plan, is instruc- 
tive. They were afraid, it is said, that the money having 
been thus raised, there was nothing to hinder the public 
treasury from diverting it to its own use in such a way that 
very soon the rate-payers would have had to support not 
only the new charge but also the old forced labour. I have 
no hesitation in saying that no private person would have 
escaped the clutches of the criminal law, if he had managed 
his own property as the great king in aU his glory managed 
the property of the state. 

If you come across any old institution of the Middle 
Ages, which has been maintained, while its defects have 
been aggravated, in defiance of the spirit of the age. or 
any pernicious novelty, dig to the root of the evU; you will 
find some financial expedient, which has been turned into 
an institution. To pay the debts of the moment you 
wU discover new powers created, which were to last for 
centuries. 

One special tax called the due of franc fief had been 
instituted at a very remote date and levied on the non- 
nobles who were in possession of noble lands. This due 
created the same distinction between lands that already 
existed between persons and the one distinction was 
constantly aggravated by the other. I think perhaps, that 
the due of franc fief has been more instrumental than 
everything else in keeping separate the non-noble from the 
noble, because it hindered them from ioining in that which 
most quickly and most thoroughly unites men to each 
other, namely, landed property. An abyss was thus ever and 
anon reopened between the noble and the non-noble land- 
owner. his neighbour. Nothing on the contrary, has more 
hastened the cohesion of these two classes in England than 
the abolition since the seventeenth century of all the 
marks which there distinguished unfree from free tenure. 

In the fourteenth century the feudal tax of franc fief was 
light and was only levied at long intervals; but in the 
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eighteenth century, when the feudal system was almost 
extinct, it was rigorously exacted every twenty years, and 
it represented a whole 3’'ear's income. The son paid it on 
succeeding to his father. 'This tax,' said tlie agricultural 
society of Tours in 1761, 'is infinitely harmful to the 
progress of agriculture. Of aU the taxes laid on the subjects 
of the king there is certainly none more irritating or 
burdensome to the country districts.’ ‘This tax,' said 
another contemporar}', 'which in tire beginning was only- 
imposed once in a lifetime has since become by' degrees a 
very cruel impost.' The nobles themselves would have 
desired its abolition, for it prevented middle-class people 
from purchasing their lands; but tlic needs of the treasury 
demanded its retention and increase. 

The Jliddic Ages have been uTongly accused of all the 
mischief caused by the industrial corporations. Everj'tliing 
goes to prove that in origin the guilds were only the means 
of associating together the members of the same calling, 
and of establishing in the centre of each industry' a small 
free government, whose mission it was at once to assist 
and to control the workers. It does not appear that Louis 
IX wished anything more. 

It was only at the beginning of the sixteenth century, in 
the full tide of the Renaissance, that it was thought good 
for the first time to regard the right to work as a privilege 
that could be sold by the king. It was only then tliat each 
corporation became a small close aristocracy, and those 
monopolies were finally established, which were so pre- 
judicial to the progress of the arts and so greatly antagonized 
our ancestors. From the time of Henry III, who generalized 
if he did not create the miseWef, to that of Louis XVI, who 
extirpated it, the abuses of the g;uild system never ceased 
to increase and spread at the very time when the progress 
of society rendered them more insufierable and public 
reason branded them^ Year after year new professions 
lost their freedom; year after year the privileges of the old 
guilds were increased. Never was the evil pushed further 
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than in what are customarily called the splendid years of 
the reign of Louis XIV, because never had the want of 
money been greater, nor the resolution to avoid calling 
in the assent of the nation more firmly fixed. Letronne said 
with reason, in 1775; ‘The state has only established 
industrial corporations to find in them a source of revenue 
partty by the warrants which it sells, partly by the new 
offices which it creates and compels the corporations to buy 
up. The edict of 1673 pressed to their consequences the 
principles of Henry III by compelling all the corporations 
to take out letters of confirmation by pajdng a sum of 
money. And all the craftsmen, who wei"*! Hflt'yet members 
of a corporation, were forced to join one. This miserable 
action produced 300,000 livres.’ 

We have seen how the whole municipal constitutions 
were overthrown not wth any political aim in riew, but 
in the hope of procuring a source of revenue for the 
Treasury. 

This same need of money, coupled with the desire not 
to demand it from the States-General, gave rise to the 
venality of offices and became, by degrees, a thing so strange 
that the like of it had never been seen in the world. It was, 
thanks to this institution, originating from the fiscal 
outlook of the government, that the vanity of the third 
estate was for three centuries kept in play and solely 
directed towards the acquisition of public offices; tliis 
universal passion for place penetrated into the very vitals 
of tile nation, and became the common source of revolutions 
and slavery. 

As the financial embarrassments increased, new offices 
were created, all r ^vard ed by exemption from taxation or 
by privileges; and^ it was the needs of the Treasury' and 
not the needs of the administration that were the decisive 
factor, the result was the creation of an almost incredible 
number of offices entirely useless or harmful. In 1664, at 
tlie time of the inquest held by Colbert, it was found that 
the capital invested in this \vretched form of property 
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amounted to almost 500,000,000 ii\Tes. Riclieiicu, it was 
said, abolished 300,000 offices, but very soon they were 
recreated under otlicr names. In return for a little money the 
state deprived itself of the right to direct, control, restrain 
its owTragehtsT I n^this way there was gradually built up 
an administrative machine so vast, so complicated, so em- 
barrassed and so unproductive that it was finally necessary 
to leave it, so to speak, idly treading the air and to construct 
outside it a more simple and more hahcF^' instrument of 
government, which performed in reality those functions 
which the other officials had merely the appearance of 
performing. 

It is certain that none of these dete.stable institutions 
could have lasted for twenty years, if discussion of them 
had been permitted. None of them could have been estab- 
lished, nor its evils aggravated, if the Estates had been 
■consulted, or if their complaints had been listened to, 
when by chance they had still been assembled. The few 
meetings of the Statcs-Gencral summoned in the last 
■centuries never ceased to protest against them. On several 
-occ^ ions tlisse assemblies indicated as the origin of all the 
‘abusSSTthepower which the king had arrogated to himself, 
of arbitrarily levying taxes, or, to reproduce the veiy 
expressions that the energetic language of the fifteenth 
century used, 'the right of enriching himself from the 
substance of the people witliout the consent and delibera- 
tion of the three estates.' They did not concern themselves 
merely wth their own rights; they forcibly demanded 
and often obtained respect for the rights o f the provinces 
and of the towns. At each succeeding session voices were 
raised within them against the inequality of burdens. 
The Estates demanded on several occasions the abolition 
•of the syste m of g^ds ; 3vith increasing energy they attacked 
from age to age the' sale of offi ces. 'He who sells office sells 
justice — an infamous act,' they say. 

When the sale of office had become an established custom, 
they continued to complain of the creation of offices as an 
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abuse. They raised their voice, but always in vain, against 
so many useless places and dangerous privileges. It was 
against tliem and no others that these institutions had been 
established. They had had their origin in the wish not to 
assemble the Estates and in the need to disguise from 
French eyes the taxation, which the government did not 
dare to show in its true features. 

It is to be noted that the best kings as well as the worst 
had recourse to these practices. It was Louis XII who first 
introduced the sale of offices; it was Henry IV who sold the 
reversion of them; so much stronger were the vices of the 
system than the virtues of the men who operated it. 

This same desire of escaping from the control of the 
Estates caused the Parlements to be entrusted with the 
greater part of tlieir political functions; the result was the 
entanglement of the judicial with the governmental power 
in a fashion very prejudicial to the good ordering of business. 
Tire appearance of some new guarantees was necessary to 
replace those which had been removed; for, though the 
French endure patiently enough absolute power, so long 
as it is not oppressive, they never like the sight of it, and 
it is always politic to raise before its eyes some appearance 
of a barrier which, though it cannot stop, at any rate, 
■conceals it a little. 

Finally, it was this desire of hindering the nation, 
whose money was demanded, from reclaiming its liberty, 
that caused the unceasing vigilance to keep classes apart, 
in order tliat they might not be able to concert a common 
resistance, and that the government might never find itself 
at one time at grips mth more than a very small number 
of men separate from all the rest. In aU the course of this 
long history, in which there have appeared successively 
so many princes, remarkable some for their spirit, some for 
their ability, almost all for their courage, not a single one 
made any effort to bring together and to unite classes 
otiierwise tlian by reducing them all to a common depen- 
■dcnce. I am wrong; one only wished tliis and even applied 
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himself to it with his whole heart, and he (how inscrutable 
are the judgments of God) %vas Louis XVI. 

The separation of classes rvas the crime of the old. 
monarchy and became later on its excuse; for, when all the 
rich and enlightened members of the nation were unable 
to combine and co-operate in the work of government, it was 
impossible for the countrj’^ to be administered by itself, 
and the intervention of a master was necessary. 

'The nation,' said Turgot, rvith sadness in a confidential 
report to the King, ‘is a society composed of different 
orders badly united, and of a people whose members have 
so few ties with each other that in consequence everyone 
is concerned merely rvith his own particular interests 
Nowhere is a common interest rdsible. The villages, the 
towns, have no more mutual coimections than the districts 
to which thej'^ belong. They cannot even co-operate to 
manage the public works which are necessary to tliem. 
In this constant war of claims and undertakings Your 
Majesty is obliged to decide everything by jmurself or 
by your agents. Your special orders are awaited before 
men contribute to the common good, or respect the rights 
of others, or sometimes even exercise their own rights.’ 

It was no slight undertaking to bring together fellow- 
citizens, who had thus lived for centuries as strangers or 
as enemies, and to teach them how to conduct their owi 
affairs in common. It had been more eas}"- to divide them 
than it then w'as to reunite them. We have given the 
world a memorable example. VTien the different classes 
which divided the society of ancient France once more 
effected contact sixty years ago, after ha\dng been isolated 
for so long a time and by so many barriers, they only 
touched at first their sore spots and they met to tear one 
another in pieces. Even in our own days their jealousies 
and their hates survive them. 



CHAPTER XI 


Of the kind of Liberty found in the ‘Old Order,’ and of its 
influence on the Revolution. 

I f the reader stopped at this point in the reading of this 
book, he would have a very imperfect picture of the 
government of the ‘old order/ and he would little under- 
stand tlie society which produced the Revolution. 

Seeing the citizens so much divided and so much con- 
tracted within themselves, a royal sway so extensive and 
so powerful, he would think that the spirit of independence 
had disappeared together %vith public liberties, and that all 
Frenchmen were equally bent to subjection. But that 
was far from being tlie case; the government already con- 
ducted alone and absolutely all public affairs, but it was 
still far from being the master of all individuals. 

In the midst of many institutions already prepared for 
absolute power liberty survived; but it was a pecuhar 
kind of liberty, of which it is difficult to-day to form an 
idea; we must examine it from close at hand if we are to 
understand the good and the e\’il which it could cause to 
the nation. 

\Miile the central government replaced all the local 
powers and filled more and more aU the sphere of pubhc 
authority, the institutions which it had allowed to survive 
or had itself created, old customs, ancient manners, abuses 
even, impeded its movements, kept still active, deep down 
in the souls of many individuals, the spirit oi resistance 
and preserved in many characters their consistency and 
distinctive outline. 

Centralization had already the same nature, the same 
methods, the same aims as in om: own days, but had not 
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yet the same power. The government in its desire to make 
money out of everything, had put up to sale most public 
offices and had thus deprived itself of the right to give and 
TOthdraw these offices at its pleasure. Thus one of its 
passions had greatly injured the success of the other; its 
greediness had counteracted~its ambition. It was therefore 
constantly reduced for action to employ instruments, 
which it had not itself fashioned, and which it could not 
break. The consequence therefore w’as that its most absolute 
■wishes were often weakened in execution. This weird and 
■vicious constitution ot tne public offices served instead of 
a pohtical guarantee against the omnipotence of the 
central power. It was a kind of irregular and badly con- 
structed dyke w hich dmded its strength and broke its 
impact. 

The Government did not as yet dispose of that unlimited 
number of favours, reliefs, honours, money, which it can 
distribute to-day; it had then less means either of seducing 
or compelling. 

Government besides was less informed about the exact 
limit of its powers. None of its rights was regularly recog- 
nized or solidly established; its sphere of action was already 
immense, but it still walked wth uncertain step as in a 
place dark and unkno^wn. This fearful darkness, which then 
concealed the limits of every power and spread over all 
rights, while it might favour the designs of princes against 
the liberty of their subjects, ■was on the other hand often 
a defence to the subjects. The administration, feeling itself 
of recent date and of low birth, was always timid in its 
attitude T Lever it met an obstacle in its path. In reading 
the correspondence oetween Ministers and Intendants of 
the eighteenth century it is a striking fact that the govern- 
ment so encroaching and so absolute, as long as submission 
to it is not disputed, becomes dumbfo^unded at the sight of 
■the least resistance; is rmsettled by ttie slightest criticism; 
is scared by the smallest noise; it stops; it hesitates, it 
parleys, it feels its way, and often remains far within the 
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natural limits of its power. The flabby ego tism of Louis 
XV and the good nature of his Accessor IwiL themselves 
to it. These princes moreover never imagined that anyone 
would dream of dethroning them. They had nothing of that 
unquiet and hars h nature, w hich fear has often since given 
to those who govefifir^h^ only trampled o n the people 
whom they did not see. 

Many of the privileges, prejudices, false ideas, which 
were most opposed to the establishment of a regular and 
beneficent freedom, maintained in a great number of 
subjects the spirit of independence and disposed them to 
resist the abuses of authority. 

The nobles heartily despised the administration properly 
so-dilled, though from time to time they made applications 
to it. Even in the surrender of their ancient power they 
retained something of that pride of their ancestors, which 
was the enemy both of slavery and of law. They hardly 
concerned themselves mth the general liberty of the 
citizens and readily allowed the hand of power to weigh 
heavily on all around them; but they did not intend it to 


weigh upon themselves, and to secure their end they were 
ready at need to run great rishs. At the time when the 
Revolution started, this nobility, which was to fall wth 
the throne, still adopted towards the king and especially 
towards his agents an attitude infinitely more haughty 
and a language more free than that used by the third 
estate, which was very soon to overthrow the monarchy 
Almost aU the guarantees against the abuse of power 
which we (Frenchmen) have possessed during the thirty* 
seven years of representative government, were haughtilv 

reading their instructioi for 
tUS-SrSt^General, in the midst of their prejudices anfl 
their foibles we feel the spirit and some of tL 
ties-oi- arisi^cy. It must always be a cause for regret 
tliat, instead of bending tins nobility to the rule of law 
it was str^kdm^and uprooted. By this action th^ 
nation waTdHpH^^ a necessarj^ portion of its substance 
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and an incurable wound was inflicted on liberty. A class, 
which has marched for centuries in the van, contracts in 
this long unchallenged exercise of greatness a certain 
pmHdnG6S-Qfj Kt-art,irn ^tqi3:l confidence in its strength, a 
habit of being looked up to, which makes it the point of 
most resistance in the social body. It has not only the 
manly virtues, it increases by its example the manliness 
ofThe otEeF classes. By its destruction its verj' enemies 
are enervated. Nothing wlh ever completely replace it; 
itself, it can never be reborn; it can recover its titles and 
its possessions but not the soul of its ancestors. 

The clergy, who have since shown such servile submission 
in civil matters to the temporal sovereign whoever it might 
be, and have been his most audacious flatterers, if only he 
has appeared to favour tlie church, formed then one of the 
most independent bodies in the nation, and the only body 
of which the special liberties had to be respected. 

The provinces had lost their franchises, the towns no 
longer possessed anything but the shadow of theirs. Ten 
nobles could not assemble together to deliberate on any 
matter whatsoever without express permission from the 
King. The Church of France preserved right to the very 
end its periodical assembhes. Within the Church the 
ecclesiastical power itself had its defined limits. The 
lower clergy possessed serious guarantees against the 
tyranny of their superiors and were not prepared for 
passive obedience to the prince by the unlimited despotism 
of the bishop. I do not undertake to judge this ancient 
constitution of the church; I merely say that it did not 
prepare the soul of the clergy to political servility. 

Many ecclesiastics besides w'ere gentlemen by birth 
and brought into the Church the pride and intractability 
of people of their station. Furthermore, all had an elevated 
rank within the State and in it possessed privileges. The 
enjoyment of those very feudal rights, so fatal to the moral 
power of the Church, gave to its members indhudually a 
spirit of independence towards the civil power, 
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But that wliich contribtited especially to give to the' 
clergy the ideas, the needs, the sentiments, often the 
passions of the citizen, was the o^vnership of land. I have 
had the patience to read most of the reports and debates 
left to us by the old provincial estates and specially those 
of Languedoc, where the clergy were more than elsewhere 
associated in the details of public administration, as well 
as the minutes of the provnneial assemblies which met in 
1779 and 17S7, and carrying into this perusal the ideas of 
my own time I was astonished to find bishops and abbots 
— some of them eminent both for saintliness and knowledge 
— making reports upon the construction of a road or of a 
canal, treating the affair rvith profound knowledge, dis- 
cussing with unlimited science and skill the best means of 
increasing the products of agriculture, of ensuring a com- 
fortable existence to the people, of promoting prosperity in 
trade; they were always the equals and often the superiors 
of all the laymen who were concerned with them in the 
same affairs. 

I venture to think, in opposition to a very general and 
very strongly held opinion, that the nations, which take 
away from the Catholic clergy any share whatever in 
landed property and change all their incomes into salaries, 
only serve the interests of the Holy See and those of 
temporal princes, and rob themselves of a very great 
element of liberty. 

A man who, in the best part of himself, is subject to a 
foreign authority, and who, in the countrj'^ of his dwelling, 
cannot have a family, is, so to speak, only attached to the 
soil bjf one single real tie. Cut that tie, he no longer belongs 
specially to any place. In the place, where chance has 
placed Iris birth, he livy s-^s a stranger in the midst of a 
society, none of the interests of which touches him directly. 
For his conscience he depends only on the Pope; for his 
subsistence only on the prince. His only fatherland is the 
Church. In every political event he hardly sees anything 
but tliat which favour or hurts the Church. Provided that 
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the Church is free and prosperous, what matters anjdhing 
else? The most natural position for him in politics is 
indifference; an excellent member of the Christian city, he 
is a poor citizen cver5nvhcre else. Such sentiments and 
such ideas in a body, which is the director of infancy and 
the guide of morals, cannot fail to cnerr'ate the soul of the 
whole nation in the sphere of public life. 

If a just idea is to be formed of tire revolutions which the 
mind of man can undergo in consequence of the changes in 
his condition, the instructions to the order of the clergy 
in 1789 ought to be read once more. 

In these the clergy often showed themselves intolerant, 
and sometimes stubbornly attached to several of their 
ancient privileges^Ht for the rest, they were as hostile to 
despotism, as favourable to civil liberty, and as enamoured 
of political liberty as the third estate or as the nobles; they 
proclaimed that individual liberty ought to be guaranteed 
not by promises but by a procedure analogous to that of 
Habeas Corpus. They demanded the destruction of the 
state prisons, the abolition of exceptional tribunals and 
citing of cases away to the Council, publicity of debates, 
the irremovability of judges, the admissibility of all 
citizens to public situa tions which ought to be open to 
merit alone; a'lOlnfufTmlitary recruitment less oppressive 
and less humiliating to the people, and from whidi no one 
should be exempt; the bujdng out of seignorial rights which, 
sprung from the old feudal system, were, they said, contrary 
to liberty; freedom to work without restraint, the abolition 
of internal customs-barriers; the multiplication of private 
schools; there ought to be one wthout charge, they said, 
in every parish — ^lay charitable establishments in aU the 
countr}'^ districts, such as charity offices and workshops; 
every sort of encouragement for agriculture. 

In the political sphere properly so-caUed the5>- proclaimed, 
more loftily than anyone, the absolute and inalienable 
right of the people to assemble for tlie purpose of passing 
laws and freely voting taxes. No Frenchman, they laid 
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down, should be forced to pay a tax which he had not voteci 
either in person or by his representative. The clergy' 
demanded further that the States-General, freely elected, 
should be assembled every year; that they should discuss 
all important matters in the presence of the nation; that 
they should pass general laws, against which no one should 
be allowed to plead any particular custom or privilege; 
that they should draw up the budget and control even the 
household of the King; that their deputies should be 
inviolable and that ministers should always be responsible 
to them. They expressed the further wish that assemblies 
of Estates should be created in all the provinces and 
corporations in all the to\vns. Of divine right not the least 
word. 

On a general view and notwithstanding the startling 
vices of some of its members, there has never perhaps been 
in the world a clergy more remarkable than the Catholic 
clergy of France at tlie time when it was overtaken by the 
Revolution, more enlightened, more patriotic, less confined 
to merely private virtues, more equipped wth public virtues, 
and at tlie same time, more attached to the faith — ^persecution 
clearly proved it. I began the study of the old society full of 
prejudices against the clergy; I finished the study full of 
respect for them. To speak the truth, they had only the 
faults inherent in all corporate bodies, political as well as 
religious, when tliey are strongly united and well-established, 
namely, a tendenc}’’ to encroach, a rather intolerant 
temper, an instinctive and sometimes blind attachment to 
the particular rights of their corporation. 

The middle classes of the ‘old order' were likewise much* 
better prepared than those of to-day to show a spirit of 
independence. Many of the vices in their constitution even 
assisted towards this result. We have seen that the public 
situations, which they held, rvere stUl more numerous then 
than they are to-da3% and tliat the middle classes showed 
the same keenness to obtain them. But notice the difference 
of the times. Jlost of these positions, being neither given 
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nor taken away by the government, increased the import- 
ance of the man who held the position without putting 
him at the mercy of power, in a word, that which to-day 
_coTDpk±c5- the subjection of so many people was precisely 
"that winch then most powerfully served to make them 
respected. 

The immunities of every kind, which so unfortunately 
divided the middle class from the common people, made 
them into a spurious aristocracy which often showed the 
pride and the spirit of resistance of the true aristocracy. 
In each of the small particular associations, which divided 
the middle class into so many parts, the general good was 
readily forgotten, but the interest and rights of the small 
hody u'ere a matter of never-ending concern. In it were 
to be found a common dignity, common privileges to defend. 
No one could ever lose himself in the crowd or hide in it 
his servile cowardice. Every man found himself on a stage 
very small it is true, but very much in the limelight, and 
there was always the same gallery ever ready to applaud 
or hiss. 

The art of stifling the sound of all resistance had not then 
been brought to the perfection that it has reached to-day. 
France had not yet become the dumb place in which we 
live; although political liberty was extinguished it echoed 
loudly eveiy sound, and a voice raised could be heard afar. 

That which specially in those days guaranteed to the 
oppressed a means of making themselves heard was the 
constitution of Justice, 

In our political and administrative institutions we had 
become a country of absolute government, but in our 
judicial institutions we had remained a free people. Justice 
in the 'old order’ of society was complicated, involved, 
slow and costly. These were certainly great defects, but it 
had no place for servility towards power, which is but one 
form and the very worst form of venality. This capital 
vice, which not merely corrupts the judge but very soon 
Vtaints the whole body of the people, was entirely foreign 
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to it. The magistrate was irremovable and did not seek 
for promotion — ^two things equally necessary to his inde- 
pendence; for what matters inabiUty to compel if there are 
a thousand other means of gaining over a man ? 

True, the royal power had succeeded in taldng away 
from the ordinary courts the cognisance of almost every 
matter in which the public authority \yas concerned, but, 
while depriving them, it still feared them. If it prevented 
them from judging cases, it did not always dare to prevent 
them from receiving complaints and uttering their views; 
and as the judicial language then retained the style of the 
old language of France, which loved to give everything its 
proper name, it often happened that the magistrates 
crudely described the proceedings of government as despo- 
tic and arbitrary actions. The irregular intervention of the 
Courts in government, wliich often disturbed the good 
administration of affairs, thus served sometimes as a 
safeguard to liberty. It was a great evil, which put bounds 
to a still greater evil. 

Within these judicial bodies and all around them the 
vigour of ancient manners was preserved in the midst of 
the new ideas. The Parlements were no doubt more pre- 
occupied with themselves than with the public weal; but it 
must be recognized tliat in the defence of their own inde- 
pendence and of their o^vn honour they always showed 
themselves intrepid and communicated their spirit to 
all that came near them. AMien, in 1770, the Parlement of 
Paris was broken, the magistrates, who constituted it, 
submitted to the loss of tlieir position and of their power 
"wnthout a single individual bending before the royal vdll. 
Nay, more, Courts of a different kind, for example the 
Court of Aids, which were neither affected nor threatened, 
voluntarily’ submitted to the same severe treatment, when 
that severity had become certain. Nay, further still; the 
chief advocates, who practised before the Parlement, of 
their own free wU associated themselves with its fortune; 
they' renounced that whicli made tlieir glory and their 
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wealth and condemned themselves to silence rather than 
plead before dishonoured judges. I know notliing greater 
in the history of free nations than that which was done on 
this occasion; moreover, it occurred in the eighteenth 
century by the side of the court of Louis XV. 

The habits of the courts of law had become in many 
respects the habits of the nation. From the courts had been 
generally adopted tke idea that every matter was a subject 
of debate, every decision was open to appeal; from the 
courts had come the use of publicity, a taste for forms — 
things hostile to servitude; it was the only part of a free 
people’s education that was given to Frenchmen by the 
'old order.' The Administration itself had borrowed much 
from the language and the usages of the larv-courts. The 
king thought himself obliged always to give reasons for 
his edicts and to give his premises before drawing his 
conclusion; the edicts of the Council were preceded by long 
preambles; the Intendant signified his or ders by a tip-st^ . 
Within all the administrative bodies of ancient origin, suclT 
for example as the body of the Treasurers of France, or of 
the Elus matters were publicly discussed and decided 
after pleadings. All these usages, all these forms, were so 
many barriers to the despotism of the prince. 

The common people alone, especially those of the country 
districts, were hardly ever in a position to resist oppression 
otherwise than by violence. 

Most of the means of defence which I have just indicated 
were in fact outside their reach; for a man to use them it 
was necessary to have a place in society, where he could be 
seen and make his voice heard. But outside the common 
people there was not a man in France who, if he had the 
courage, could not dispute obedience and resist while 
yielding. The king spoke to the nation as a leader rather 
than as a master — ‘We glory,’ said Louis XVI at the 
beginning of his reign in the preamble of an edict, 'in the 
fact that we command a free and generous nation.’ One of 
his ancestors had already expressed the same idea in an 
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older language, when, thanking the States-General for 
the boldness of their remonstrances, he said — 'We prefer 
to speak to freemen rather than to serfs.’ 

The men of the eighteenth century hardly knew that 
kind of passion for material comfort, which is, so to speak, 
the mother of servitude, an enervating but tenacious and 
unalterable passion, which readily mingles -with and twines 
itself roimd many private virtues such as love of family, 
respectabihty of life, regard for religious beliefs, and even 
the assiduous if lukewarm practice of the established 
worship, which is partial to respectability but forbids 
heroism, which excels in making men steady but citizens 
mean-spirited. The men of the eighteenth century were both 
better and worse. 

The French of that date loved joy and adored pleasure; 
they were perhaps more irregular in their habits and more 
unbridled in their passions and in their ideas than men of 
to-day; but they knew nothing of that judicious and well- 
regulated sensualism that we see around us. The upper 
classes were more concerned to adorn life than to make it 
comfortable, to make themselves illustrious rather than 
rich. 

Even in the middle classes a man was not entirely de- 
voted to the pursuit of comfort; the pursuit was often 
abandoned for the desire of higher and more refined plea- 
sures; some other good rather than money was everywhere 
the objective. ‘I know my countrymen,’ VTote a contem- 
porary, in a style fantastic but not wanting in pride, 'clever 
at melting and dissipating the metals, but not ready to 
give them continuous worship; they uill be quite ready to 
return to their ancient idols — ^valour, glory, and, I make 
bold to say, magnanimity.’ 

Further, we must guard ourselves from estimating the 
mean-spiritedness of men by the degree of their submission 
to the sovereign power; tliis would be to use a false measure. 
However submissive men of the ‘old order’ were to the 
wishes of the king, there was one sort of obedience which 
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was TinknowTi to them; they did not know what it was to 
bend before an illegitimate or disputed power — a power 
little honoured and often despised, to which submission 
was made because it was useful or could hurt. This degrad- 
ing form of servitude was always unknown to them. The 
king inspired them uith feelings which not one of tire most 
absolute princes, that have since appeared in the world, 
has been able to evoke, feelings w’hich have to us even 
become almost incomprehensible, so completely has the 
Revolution eradicated them from our hearts. They had for 
him at once the tenderness which is felt for a father and the 
reverence which is due only to God. In submitting to his 
most arbitrary commands they yielded less to constraint 
than to love and so they often even in the most extreme 
submission, preserved complete freedom of soul. To them 
the greatest evil of obedience was constraint; to us it is the 
least. The worst is in that servile sentiment which produces 
obedience. Let us not despise our fathers, we have no right 
to do so. Would to God that we could regain with all their 
prejudices and their faults a little of their greatness. 

It Avould then be very wrong to regard the 'old order' as a 
period of servility and dependence. There was far more 
liberty then than in our orvn days; but it was a species of 
irregular and intermittent liberty, always confined to the 
limit of classes, always tied to the idea of exemption and 
privilege, which permitted defiance of the law equally urth 
the defiance of arbitrary power, and never went far enough 
to secure to all citizens the most natural and the most 
necessary guarantees. Thus reduced and deformed liberty 
was stiU fruitful. It was this liberty which at the very time 
when centralization was working to equalize, to break, 
to tarnish, all characters, preserved in a great number of 
individuals their native originality, their colouring and 
their distinctive features, nourished pride of self in their 
hearts and often caused the desire of glory to predominate 
over all other desires. By it were formed those vigorous 
souls, those proud and daring spirits, which were presently 
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to be bom and which were to make the French Revolution. 
at once the admiration and the terror of the generations 
that followed it. It would have been very strange if virtues 
so masculine could have grown on a soil where liberty was 
no more. But if this sort of irregular and unwholesome 
liberty prepared the French to overthrow despotism, it 
rendered them less fitted than any other people perhaps 
to establish in its place the free and peaceable sovereignty 
of law. 
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CHAPTER XII 


How, despite the progress of Civilization the condition of the 
French Peasant was sometimes worse in the eighteenth 
century than it had been in the thirteenth. 

I n the eighteenth century the French peasant could no 
longer be the prey of petty feudal despots; he was only 
on rare occasions exposed to acts of \'iolence on the part 
of the government; he enjoyed civil liberty and possessed 
his share of the soil; but all men of the other classes kept 
themselves at a distance from him, and he lived more 
alone than was perhaps to be seen anywhere else in the 
world. A new and singular form of oppression, the effects 
of which deserve a very careful and separate study. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century Henry IV, 
•according to Perefixe, complained that the nobles had 
abandoned the country districts. In the middle of the 
•eighteenth this desertion had become almost general; all 
contemporary documents pointed out and deplored the 
fact — ^the economists in their books, the Intendantsin 
their letters, agricultural societies in their memoirs. The 
authentic proof is to be found in the rolls of the Capitation 
tax. This tax was levied at the actual place of residence; it 
was collected from all the great nobles and from a part of 
the lesser nobles at Paris. 

There scarcely remained in the country districts any 
gentry except such as were compelled to stay behind owing 
to the meaimess of their fortune. Such a gentleman found 
himself vis-d-vis of his neighbours the peasants in a position 
which, I think, no rich proprietor had ever before occupied. 
Being no longer their chief he was no longer interested as 
iormerly in managing, assisting, guiding them; on the 
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other hand, being not himself subject to the same public 
charges as the peasants, he could not feel a livelj'^ sympathy 
for their suffering which he did not share, nor associate 
himself wth their grievances to which he was a stranger. 
These men were no longer his subjects, he had not yet 
become their fellow-citizen — a position unique in history. 

This caused a kind of spiritual absenteeism, if I may so 
express myself, more common stUl and more effective than 
absenteeism properly so called. That was why the gentleman 
resident on his lands often displayed views and sentiments 
which in his absence would have been found in his agent. 
Like an agent he only saw debtors in his tenants and he 
exacted strictly from them all that was still due to him by 
law or custom, and this sometimes made the collection of 
the remains of feudal rights more oppressive than in the 
days of feudalism itself. 

Often involved in debt and always needy he generally ^ 
lived in a very niggard style in his castle — his only thought _ 
being to save up money which during the winter he was ' 
going to spend in the town. The people, who often go straight 
to the apt word, had given to this small squire the name of 
the smallest bird of prey. They called him the 'Falcon.' 

Individual exceptions can, no doubt, be adduced; I speak 
of classes as a whole, they alone deserve the attention 
of history. That there were in this period many rich pro- 
prietors, who without necessity and without common interest ^ 
concerned themselves with the w'eU-being of the peasants, ^ 
wiio woxild deny? But these last struggled with success 
against the law of their new" position, w'hich, despite them- 
selves, pushed them towards indifference, as it pushed 
their ancient vassals towards hatred. 

This desertion of the country districts by the nobles 
has often been attributed to the particular influence of 
certain ministers and of certain kings — ^by some to Riche- 
lieu, by others to Louis XIV. As a matter of fact, it was an 
idea almost always pursued bj" the kings during the last 
three centuries of the monarchy — to separate the nobles 
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from the people and to attract them to the Court and the 
king’s service. That was seen especially in the seventeenth 
century, when the nobles were still an object of fear to 
royalty. Among the questions addressed to the Intendants 
was still found this — ‘Do the nobles of your province prefer 
to remain at home or to live away?’ 

There is extant the reply of one Intendant to this 
question; he complains that the nobles of his province 
preferred to remain wth their peasants rather than fulfil 
their duties to the king. Now note this well. The province 
of which this was spoken was Anjou, later known as La 
Vendee. Those nobles who refused, as he said, to render 
their services to the king were the only people who defended 
with arms in their hands the monarchy in France, and who 
died lighting for it, and they owed this glorious distinction 
solely to the fact that they had knovm how to keep their 
grip on the peasants arormd them, those peasants \vith 
whom they had been reproached for preferring to live. 

We must, however, be on our guard against attributing 
to the direct influence of certain of our kings, the desertion 
of the country districts by the class which then formed the 
head of the nation. The principal and permanent cause of 
this fact lay not in the will of certain men but in the slow 
and never-ending action of institutions. The proof is found 
in this that, when in the eighteenth century the government 
TOshed to combat the evil, it was not able even to stay its 
progress. Just in proportion as the nobles lost their political 
rights without acquiring others and as local liberties dis- 
appeared, so this emigration of the nobles increased; it was 
no longer necessary to lure them away from their homes; 
they had no desire to stay there; life in the country had 
become to them insipid. 

What I here say of the nobles ought to be understood as 
applicable in every country to rich landed proprietors. 
Is it a centralized country? the rural districts are emptied 
of rich and enlightened inhabitants. I could go further — 
a centralized country is a country of imperfect and 
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Tinprogressive cultivation; and I could comment on the pro- 
found sajdng of Montesquieu by explaining his meaning — 
‘lands produce less by reason of their fertility than by reason 
of the liberty of their inliabitants.’ But I must not go 
beyond the limits of my subject. We have seen elsewhere 
how men of the middle class deserting on their part sought 
from all sides a refuge in the tows. There is no point on 
which the documents of the 'old order’ are more agreed. 
Only one generation of rich peasants, they say, is ever seen 
in the country districts. If a farmer succeeds by his industry 
in acquiring a small competence, he very soon makes his 
son quit the plough, sends him to the tow and purchases 
for him a small office. From this epoch must be dated that 
kind of singular horror which the French cultivator often 
manifests even in our ow day for the profession which has 
enriched him. The effect has survived the cause. 

To speak the truth the only educated man, or, in the 
English phrase, tlie only gentleman who resided perma- 
nently among the peasants and remained in continuous 
touch with them was the cur^; therefore the curd would 
have become master of the rural populations, despite 
Voltaire, if he had not himself been so closely and obviously 
attached to the poUtical hierarchy; possessing many 
privileges of the latter he inspired to a certain extent the 
hatred arising from it. 

The peasant was then almost entirely separated from 
the upper classes; he was separated even from those of his 
ow class, who would have been able to assist and guide 
him. In proportion as these latter secured enlightenment or 
a competence, they deserted him; he remained, so to speak, 
selected and set apart in the midst of the whole nation. 

This state of affairs did not exist to the same degree in 
any of the otlier great civilized peoples of Europe; in France, 
itself it was a modem phenomenon. Tlie peasant of the 
fourteenth century was both more oppressed and more 
assisted. The nobles sometimes tyrannized over, but they 
never deserted, the peasants. 
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In the cightccntli century a village was a community 
of which all the members were poor, ignorant, and gross; 
its magistrates were as uncultivated and as mudi despised 
as the rank and file; its syndic was unable to read; its 
collector could not draw up with his own hand the accounts 
on which his own and his neighbour's fortune depended. 
Not only had its former lord ceased to liave the right to 
govern, but by this time he had come to regard taking any 
share in its government as a kind of degradation. To assess 
the iaillc, to levy the militia, to regulate the forced labour, 
were scrvdlc duties, the work of the syndic. The central 
government was now alone concerned with the village; 
as that power was far away and had as yet nothing to fear 
from the inhabitants of the villages it was hardly concerned 
with anything but drawing profit from them. 

Come now and see what becomes of a deserted class, 
which no one desires to oppress, but no one seeks to 
enlighten and to serve. 

The heaviest burdens, which the feudal system laid on 
the rural dwellers, had no doubt been abolished or lightened; 
but it is not sufficiently realized that for these had been 
substituted other burdens perhaps more oppressive. The 
peasant did not suffer from all the evils from which his 
forbears had suffered, but he had to undergo many 
afflictions, tvhich his forbears had never known. 

It was almost entirely at the expense of the peasants 
that the iaillc had been increased tenfold in the preceding 
two centuries. Sometliing must here be said of the manner 
in which it was levied on them, in order to show what 
barbarous laws can be established or maintained in civilized 
centuries, when the most enlightened members of the 
nation are not personally interested to change them. 

I find in a confidential letter witten by the Controller- 
General himself in 1772 to the intendanis this description 
of the taille — a little masterpiece of accuracy and brevity: 
‘the taille,' said this minister, ‘arbitrary in its assessment, 
its payers jointly liable, levied on a personal and not on a 
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landed basis throughout the greater part of France, is 
subject to continual variations in consequence of all the 
changes which take place every year in the circumstances 
of the tax-payers.' Everything is there in three phrases. It 
would be impossible to describe \vith more skill the evil 
from which profit was made. 

The sum total due from the parish was fixed year by 
year. It constantly varied, as the minister said, in such a 
way that no farmer could foresee a year in advance what 
he would have to pay tlie follo'wing year. Within the parish 
a peasant chosen at random and called the Collector, whn 
had to ^po rtion the tax between all the other peasants. 
I promi^d tiiart I would describe the position of this 
Collector. Let us listen to the provincial assembly of Berry 
in 1779; it cannot be suspect; for it was composed almost 
entirely of privileged persons who did not pay the taillc, 
and who were chosen bj'^ the king. 'As everyone wishes to 
avoid the office of Collector,’ it said, in 1779, 'everyone must 
take the office in turn. The levy of the iaille was therefore 
entrusted every year to a new Collector without regard to 
his capacity or honesty; therefore, the composition of each 
tax-roll expresses in some degree the character of its 
composer. The Collector imprints on it, his fears, his whims, 
or his vices. How else could he succeed in his task? He works 
in the dark. For who knows exactly the means of his 
neighbour or the proportion of his means to that of another. 
However, the Collector has to decide the point mthout 
help, and he is responsible vith all liis o^vn goods and even 
with his own body for the receipts. Generally he has to 
lose half his days for two years running after those liable to 
the tax. Those who are unable to read are obliged to seek in 
the neighbourhood for someone who can take their place.’ 

Turgot a little before had already said of another 
province — ‘Tliis office causes the despair and almost always 
the ruin of those on whom it is imposed; thus all the 
comfortably -off families in a \dllage are reduced to misery.' 

This unfortunate person was, however, armed with 
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■unlimited and arbitrary power; he was almost as much a 
tyrant as a martyr. During his term of of&ce, in which he 
ruined himself, he had it in Ms power to ruin everyone else. 
'Partiality to his Mnsfolk,’ it is still the provincial assembly 
speaking, ‘to Ms friends and Ms neighbours, hatred and 
vengeance to Ms enemies, the need of a protector, the fear 
of offending a well-to-do citizen who has work at Ms disposal, 
fight in Ms heart against sentiments of justice.' His own 
terror often made the Collector pitiless; there were parishes 
in wMch the Collector never went out unaccompanied by 
bailiffs and constables. 'When he went without constables,' 
said an Intendant to "the minister in 1764, 'theTte'payefs''"”” 
would not pay.’ 'In the district of Villefranche alone,' we 
still hear from the provincial assembly of Guienne, ‘six 
hundred bearers of writs and bailiffs' men can alwa3?s be 
counted on the road.’ 

To escape this violent and arbitrary taxation the French 
peasant in the very middle of the eighteenth century acted 
like the Jew did in the Middle Ages; he made Mmself 
appear miserably poor, when it might be that he was not 
so in reality; if he had a competence, he was not vdthout 
reason afraid. I find a clear proof of tMs in a document 
wMch I vdll now quote not from Guienne, but from a 
hundred leagues off. The Agricultural Society of Maine 
announced in its report of 1761 that it had had tlie idea 
of distributing cattle by way of prizes and encouragement. 
‘The idea has been given up,' it said, ‘because of the 
dangerous consequences in which those who won the prizes 
AVould be involved by a base jealousy, that by reason of the 
arbitrary assessment of the taxes woiild cause them trouble 
in the following years.' 

In this system of taxation each tax-payer had in fact, a 
direct and permanent interest in spying on Ms neighbours 
and in denouncing to the Collector the increase of their means; 
“they W'ere all trained, to envy, delation, and hatred. It 
might almost be ■thought that these things rvere happening 
in the domains of a rajah of Hindostan! 
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There were, however, at the same time in France districts 
in which the tax was le\ded with regularity and with 
consideration; these were the pays d'etats. They had been 
left with the right of levying the taxtliemselves. In Langue- 
doc for example the/fli7/cwas only levied on landed property 
and did not vary according to the means of the proprietor. 
It had as its fixed base open to view a carefully-made 
survey renewed every thirty years, in which the lands 
were divided into three classes according to their fertility. 
Each tax-payer knew in advance exactly the amount of 
tax that he had to pay. If he did not pay, he alone or 
rather his property alone was responsible for it. Did he 
think himself wronged in the assessment? He had always 
the right of demanding tnat his position should be compared 
with tliat of another inhabitant of the parish chosen by 
himself. It is w'hat is called to-day the appeal to propor- 
tional equality. 

All these rules are precisely those which we now' follow; 
they have hardly been improved, thej' have only been 
generalized. It deserv'es to be noticed that though we have 
taken from the government of the 'old order’ the exact 
form of our public administration w'e have been careful not 
to imitate it in anything else. It is from the pro\incial 
assemblies and not from it that we have borrowed our 
best administrative methods. WQiile adopting the machine 
we have rejected the produce. The habitual poverty of the 
rural inhabitants gave birth to maxims, which were not 
calculated to put an end to it. Tf peoples lived in comfort,' 
wrote Richelieu in his Polilical Testament, ‘the}' would 
with difficulty be kept within bounds.’ In the eighteenth 
century such an extreme view was not taken, but it was 
still thought that the peasant w'ould not work except imder 
the constant spur of necessity; poverty w’as thought to be 
the sole guarantee against idleness. It is exactly the same 
theory that I have sometimes heard put forward with 
reference to our colonial negroes. Tliis opinion is so 
widely spread amongst those who govern that almost all 
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\ . . 
'economists think themselves bound to combat it m set 

terms. " ^ 

' TKe^^ginal object of the taillc was to make it possible 
for the king to purchase soldiers and so set free the nobles 
and their vassals from militarj^ ser\ace; but in the seven- 
teenth century the obligation of military service was 
reimposed, as we have seen, under the name of the militia, 
and the burden this time was laid on the common people 
alone and almost exclusively on the peasant. 

To prove that the militia was not raised witliout difficulty 
it is only necessary to look at the enormous numbers of the 
police-reports that fill the boxes of an intendancy, all 
dealing with the pursuit of refractor}' or deserting militia- 
men. In fact there was no public burden found more 
insufferable by the peasants than the militia; to avoid it 
they often took refuge in the woods into which they had 
to be pursued with armed force. It is a matter for surprise 
when we think of the facility with which enforced recruit- 
ment operates to-day. 

This extreme repugnance of the peasants under the 'old 
order’ to the militia was less due to the principle of the 
law than to the manner in which the law was executed; 
the blame must be laid on the long uncertainty in which 
it kept those involved (a man could be called up to forty 
years of age, unless he was married); on the arbitrary 
character of revision, which rendered almost useless the 
advantage of a lucky number in the draw; on the prohibition 
against getting a substitute; on disgust with a harsh and 
perilous calling, in which any hope of promotion was for- 
bidden; but especially on the feeling that this heavy burden 
was laid on themselves alone and on the most miserable 
among themselves, the ignominy of their state rendering 
its hardships the more bitter. 

I have had in my hands many returns of the militia draw 
in 1769’> each of them are exemptions; this man is the 
servant of a gentleman; another is the porter of an abbey; 
a third is the valet of a middle-class man, it is true, but the 
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middle-class man lives like a noble. Comfortable circum- 
stances are sufficient by themselves to give exemption; 
when a farmer figures annually amongst those most heavily 
taxed, his sons have the privilege of being exempted from 
the militia; it is called the encouragement of agriculture. 

The economists, great advocates of equality in everything 
else, are not offended at this privilege; they only ask that it 
should be extended to other cases, in other words, that the 
burden on the poorest and least protected peasants should 
be made heavier. 'The lowness of the soldier’s pay,’ said 
one of them, 'the style in which he is lodged, clothed, fed, 
his complete dependence would make it too cruel to take 
any but a man of the very lowest class.’ 

TiU the end of the reign of Louis XIV the high roads 
were either not repaired at all, or were repaired at the 
expense of all those who used them; that is to say, of the 
state, or of the roadside o\vners of property; but about that 
time the system was begun of repairing them by forced 
labour only, that is to say, at the expense of the peasants 
alone. This expedient for having good roads without paying 
for them was thought to be so happily conceived, that in 
1737 a circular from the Controller-General Orry applied 
it to the whole of France. The Intendants were armed with 
the right of imprisoning recalcitrants at will, or of sending 
constables to fetch them. 

From that time onwards, whenever trade increased, 
wiienever the need or desire for new' roads spread, the 
system of forced labour was extended to new' roads and the 
burden was increased. In the report made in 1779 to the 
pro\incial assembly of Berry' the w'orks executed by forced 
labour in this poor province w'ere assessed at tire value of 
700,000 livres per annum. In low'er Normand}' in 1787, 
they were assessed at almost the same sum. Nothing 
could better show' the unhappy lot of the rural population. 
The progress of societ)', which enriched all other classes, 
made them despair; civilization turned against them 
alone. 
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and enlightened men, who would have had the wish and 
the power, if not to defend them, at least to intercede for 
them wth that common master, who already held in his 
hands the fortune of rich and poor alike. 

I have read the letter which a big landed proprietor wrote 
in 1774 to the Intendant of his province urging him to open 
up a certain road. This road, according to him, would give 
prosperity to the \dllage and he gave reasons for his 
opinion; then he went on to urge the establishment of a 
fair w’hich, he was sure, would double the price received for 
provisions. This good citizen added that with the help of 
a small grant it would be possible to establish a school 
which would secure to the king more industrious subjects. 
It w'as now’ for the first time that he had thought of these 
necessary improvements; they had only occurred to him 
during tlie last two years, in w'hich a hilre de cachet had 
confined him to his castle. ‘My exile for the last two years 
on my estates,’ said he ingenuously, ‘has convinced me of 
their extreme utility.’ 

But it was especially in times of deartlr that tire relaxation 
or complete breach of the ties of patronage and dependence, 
which formerly connected the great landorvner wdth the 
peasants, was perceived. In such moments of crisis the 
central government was frightened b}' its own isolation and 
w’eakness; it would have wished to re-creatc for the occasion 
the personal influences or the political associations w’hich 
it had destroyed. It called them to its aid, but no one 
appeared, and it was astonished, speaking generally, to 
find those people dead, whose life the government itself 
had taken. 

In this extremity there were Intendants in tire poorest 
prorinccs who, like Turgot for example, issued illegal 
ordinances compelling the rich landowmers to feed their 
tenants till the approaclring harvest. I have found under 
the date 1770 the letters of several cures proposing to the 
Intendant to tax the great landowners of their parishes, 
ecclesiastical as well as lay, ‘who possess here,' the}' said, 
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enormous estates on which they are not resident and from 
wliich they draw large incomes which they devour else- 
where.’ 

Even in ordinaiy times the %'illagcs were infested with 
beggars; for, in the words of Letronne, the poor were assis- 
ted in the towns, but in the country begging was an absolute 
ncccssitj'. 

From time to time verj’ violent measures were taken 
against these unfortunates. In 1767 the Due dc Choiseul 
wished at one stroke to abolish begging in France. The 
correspondence of the Intendants shows the rigorous steps 
he took. The police were ordered to arrest at once all the 
beggars found in the kingdom; it is said that more than 
50,000 were seized. Sturdy vagabonds were to bo sent to 
the galle3's; more than fortj' workliouscs were opened to 
receive the others; it would have been better worth while 
to open once more the hearts of the rich. 

Thegovemment of the 'old order,' which was, I have said, 
so mild and sometimes so timid, such a lover of forms, of 
delays and consideration, when it had to deal with men of 
rank above the common people, was often rough and 
always prompt in proceeding against members of the 
lowest class and cspeciallj' the peasants. Amongst the 
documents which have passed before my ej’cs I have not 
seen a single one, which tells of the arrest of a middle-class 
man by tlie order of an Intendant; but the peasants Avere 
being constantly arrested for the forced labour, for the militia, 
for begging, for the police, and in a thousand other circum- 
stances. For the one class, independent courts, long debates, 
the protection of publicity; for the otlier, the provost who 
judged summarily and without appeal, 

‘The immense gulf Avhich separates the common people 
from all the other classes,’ Awote Necker in 1785, 'helps to- 
screen from our sight the manner in Avhich authority can be 
employed toAA-ards all the people lost in the croAA’d. Without 
the mildness and the humanity, AA'hich characterize the 
French and tlie spirit of the age, it Avould be a continuous 
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source of grief to those, who can pity others, who bear a 
burden from which they themselves are exempt.' 

But the oppression was shown less in the active evil 
done to these unfortunate persons than in the good which 
they were prevented from doing to themselves. They were 
free and o^vners of land, and yet they remained almost as 
ignorant as and often more miserable than the serfs, 
their ancestors. They remained unaffected by industry in 
tlie midst of prodigious advances of the arts, uncivilized in 
a world scintillating wth enlightenment. While retaining 
the intelligence and the perspicacity peculiar to their race, 
they had not learnt how to use them; they could not even 
succeed in the cultivation of the soil — ^which was their only 
calling. ‘The agriculture I see before me is that of the tenth 
century,’ said a celebrated English agriculturist. They 
only excelled in the calling of arms; there, at least, they 
had a natural and necessary contact wth the other 
classes. 

It was in this abyss of isolation and of miserj'’ that the 
peasant lived; he was, so to speak, shut up in it, so that he 
could not be reached. I was surprised and almost startled 
on discovering that, less than twenty years before the 
Catholic worship was suppressed without resistance and the 
churches profaned, the method sometimes adopted by the 
administration for finding out the population of a district 
was this — the cures indicated the number of those who 
presented themselves at Easter at the holy table; to this 
were added the estimated number of the children under age 
and of the sick; the sura formed the total number of the 
inhabitants. However, the ideas of the age were already 
from all sides finding their way into these coarse minds; 
they entered by circuitous and subterranean routes, and 
in these narrow and dark spaces assumed strange shapes. 
Nevertheless, nothing as yet seemed changed externally. 
The manners of tlie peasant, his habits, his beliefs, seemed 
always the same; he was submissive, he was even merry. 

The gaiety, which the Frenchman often shows in the 
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midst of his greatest misfortunes, must be distrusted; it 
merelj' proves that, believing his misfortune inevitable, 
he seeks distraction by not thinking about it; it does not 
show that he docs not feel it. Open to him a way of escape 
from this miser}', which he seems to feel so lightly, he will 
very soon move in this direction with such great violence, 
that, if you happen to be in liis road, he will pass over 
your body witlrout seeing you. 

We clearly see these things from the point we have 
reached; but contemporaries did not sec tliem. It is only 
with great difficulty that men of the upper classes ever 
succeed in seeing clcarlj' what passes in the soul of the 
common people, especially in that of the peasants. The 
peasant's education and stj'lc of life open to him a view of 
human affairs, which is peculiar to himself and closed to 
everj'onc else. But when the poor man and the rich man 
have scarcely any longer any common interests, any 
common grievances, any common business, that darkness, 
which conceals the soul of the one from the soul of the 
other, becomes unfathomable, and these two men could 
live side by side for ever without ever penetrating each 
other’s thoughts. It is curious to see in what strange 
security all those lived, who occupied the upper and 
the middle storeys of the social edifice, at the very moment 
when the Revolution began, and to hear them discoursing 
ingeniously amongst themselves on the ■virtues of the 
common people, on their mildness, their devotion, their 
innocent pleasures, when ’93 was already opening beneath 
their feet. Spectacle absurd and terrible! 

Let us stop here before passing on, and ponder for one 
moment, amidst all these petty facts which I have just 
mentioned, over one of the great laws of God in his rule of 
human affairs. 

The French nobility had obstinately kept apart from 
the other classes; they ended by gaining exemption from 
most of the public duties which fell on them; they imagined 
that they would preserve their great position, while uith- 
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draAving from these duties, and it appeared at first that 
they had done so. But very soon an internal and invisible 
malady fastened on them and caused them to shrink 
without anyone touching them; they grew poorer in 
proportion as their immunities increased. The middle 
class, with which they were so afraid of being confused, 
on the contrary grew richer and more enlightened by their 
side, Avithout them and against them. They had not wished 
to have the men of the middle class as their associates and 
their feUow-citizens; they were going to find them as their 
rivals, very soon as their enemies, and finally as their 
masters. An outside power had released them from the 
charge of guiding, protecting, assisting, their vassals; but, 
as at the same time it had left untouched their pecuniary 
rights and their honorary privileges, they thought they 
had lost nothing; as they continued to march at the head, 
they thought that they still led, and in fact, they continued 
to have around them men who in legal deeds were called 
their subjects; others were called their vassals, their tenants, 
their farmers. In reality no one followed them; they were 
alone, and, when the attack for their overthrow came, 
flight alone was possible for them. 

Although the destiny of the nobles and that of the 
middle class had been very different, they were alike in 
one respect; the middle class man had ended by living as 
far apart from the common people as the noble himself. 
Far from drawing near to the peasants he had avoided any 
contact with their miseries; instead of uniting firmlj'’ 
with them, to struggle in common against the common 
inequality, he had only sought to create new injustices in 
his own position; he had been as keen to secure exemptions 
for himself, as the noble to maintain his privileges. Those 
peasants, to whom he owed his origin, had become to him 
not only strangers, but, so to speak, unknown, and it was 
only after he had put arms in their hands, that he saw 
that he had excited passions, of which he had not the faint- 
est idea, passions wliich he was equally powerless to restrain 
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■or guide, passions of which, after being their promoter, he 
was to become the victim. 

Astonishment toU be felt throughout the ages at the 
ruin of that great house of France, which had seemed bound 
to extend over the whole of Europe, but those who read 
attentively its history will easily understand its fall. 
Almost all the vices, almost all the mistakes, almost all the 
fatal prejudices which I have just described owed, in fact, 
•either their birth, or their continuance, or their develop- 
ment, to the practice pursued by most of our kings in 
■dividing men in order to govern them more absolutely. 

But when the middle class had been thus completely 
isolated from the nobles, and the peasant from them 
both; w’hen, by a similar process continuing within each 
•class, there had been formed within each class separate 
minute bodies almost as completely isolated as tire classes 
were from each other, it was found that the whole was 
composed of a homogeneous mass, of which the parts were 
not bound together. Nothing was any longer so organized 
as to trouble the government; nothing any longer, so as to 
assist it. So that the whole edifice of the greatness of these 
kings could collapse aU together in one moment, as soon 
■as the society, which sensed as its base, was agitated. 

Finally this people, which alone seemed to have drawn 
profit from the faults and the mistakes of all its masters, 
if it has indeed escaped from their rule, has failed to with- 
draw itself from the ^oke of false ideas, \icious habits, 
evil tendencies, which they implanted in it or allowed fo 
take root. It has sometimes transported the tastes of a 
slave into the very practice of its liberty; as incapable of 
ruling itself as it has shown itself stubborn in resistance to 
its teachers. 
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BOOK III 



CHAPTER I 


How, towards the middle of the Eighteenth Century, men of 
letters hecame the chief politicians of the country and the 
effects resulting therefrom. 

I now dismiss from view the old and general facts, 
which prepared the great Revolution which I wish to 
portray. I come to the particular and more recent facts, 
which finally determined its place, its birth, and its charac- 
ter. France for a long time past had been the most literary 
amongst all the nations of Europe. Nevertheless, the men 
of letters had never shown the powers of mind which they 
displayed towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
nor occupied the place which they then took. The like had 
never been seen amongst us, nor, I think, an5r\vhere else. 

They did not take part daily in public affairs as in 
England; on the contrary they had never lived further 
away from them; they were not clothed with any authority 
whatsoever, and filled no public function in a society already 
full of functionaries. 

They did not, however, remain, like most of their fellows 
in Germany, entirely strangers to politics, wthdravm to the 
domain of pure philosophy and fine letters. They were 
constantly occupied with matters that had reference to 
government. To speak the truth it was their special interest. 
They were heard every day discoursing on the origin of 
societies, and on their primitive forms, on the original 
rights of citizens and on tlie rights of authority, on tlie 
natural and artificial relations of men to each other, on the 
VTong or the rightfulness of custom, on the ver}"^ principles 
of the laws. Penetrating thus every day to the basis of 
contemporarj’’ society, tliey examined vdth curiosity its 
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structure and criticized its general plan. All of them, it is 
true, did not make these great problems the object of a 
special and profound study; most of them only touched 
them casually, and, as it were, pla5dully, but all had to do 
with them. This kind of abstract and literarj’’ politics was 
spread unequally over all the works of that period, and 
there was none, from the heavy treatise to the light song, 
that did not contain a dose of it. 

As to the political systems of these UTiters they varied 
from one another to such an extent that the man, who tried 
to harmonize them and form from them a single theory of 
government, would ner^er get to the end of such a work. 

Nevertheless, if we neglect details to arrive at the prime 
ideas, we easily discover that the authors of these different 
systems agreed at least in one very general idea, which 
each of them seems to have equally conceived, which 
appears to have existed in their minds prior to all their 
peculiar ideas and to have been their common source. 

However far they may have separated in the rest of their 
course, they all had this single point of departure; they all 
thought it would be good to substitute simple and elemen- 
tary rules draw from reason and natural law for the 
complicated and traditional customs, which ruled the 
society of their time. 

A good look uill show that what may be called the 
political philosophy of the eighteenth century consisted 
properly speaking in this one idea. Such an idea was not 
new; constantly for 3,000 years it had crossed and recrossed 
the imagination of men r^ithout faking root. How was it 
that it came to take possession this time of the minds of 
all the ■writers? \^Tiy was it that instead of stopping, as it 
had often formerly done, in the heads of certain philoso- 
phers, it descended to the crowd and took the consistency 
and heat of a political passion, in such 'wise that general 
and abstract theories on the nature of society became the 
subject of daily conversation among those who had nothing 
to do, and inflamed the imagination even of w-omen and 
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peasants? Why was it that men of letters, who possessed 
neither rank, nor honours, nor riches, nor responsibihty, 
nor power, became in fact the chief and even the sole 
politicians of the age, since, while others did the actual 
work of government, they alone had the authority? I 
would like in a few words to indicate what an extraordinary 
and terrible influence these facts, which at first sight only 
belong to the history of our literature, had on the Revolu- 
tion and have even to our own days. 

It was not by mere chance that the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century had as a body conceived notions so 
contrary to those, which in their days still served as the 
basis of society; these ideas had been naturally suggested 
to them by the sight of that very society which they all 
had before their eyes. The spectacle of so many wrongful 
and absurd privileges, of which the weight was felt more 
and more, and the cause was less and less understood, 
drove or rather precipitated the minds of them all simul- 
taneously towards the idea of the natural equaUty of 
conditions. Seeing so many irregular and bizarre institutions, 
the offspring of another age, which no one had attempted 
to harmonize vdth each other or to adapt to new needs, 
and which seemed bound to perpetuate for ever their 
existence, they readily conceived a loathing for things 
ancient and for tradition, and they were naturally led to 
wish to rebuild the society of tlieir age according to a plan 
entirely new, which each of them traced by the sole light 
of his reason. 

The very position of these writers led them to relish 
general and abstract theories in the matter of government 
and to trust them bhndly. In the almost unlimited detach- 
ment, in winch they lived from practice, no experience 
tempered the ardour of their temper; nothing warned them 
of the obstacles, winch existing facts could put in the way 
of even the most desirable reforms; they had no idea of 
the dangers which always accompany the most necessary 
revolutions. They had not even a presentiment of them; 
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owing to the complete absence of all political liberty the 
world of practical affairs was not merely badly kno\vn, it 
was quite invisible. In the world of affairs they did nothing, 
and could not even see what others did in it. They were 
therefore entirely without that superficial instruction, 
which the sight of a free society and the sound of its 
utterances give even to those, who in it have the least 
share in its government. And so they became much bolder 
in their novelties, more enamoured of general ideas and of 
systems, more contemptuous of ancient wisdom, and more 
confident still in their individual reason, than is generally 
seen in authors, who ^vrite speculative books on politics. 
The same ignorance gave them the ear and the heart of 
the crowd. If the French had still taken part, as formerly, 
in the government in the States-General; if even, they had 
continued to busy themselves daily in the administration 
of the country in the provincial assemblies, they would 
certainly never have let themselves be inflamed, as they 
then were, by the ideas of the writers; they would have 
kept a touch on practical business which would have saved 
them from pure theory. 

If, like the EngUsh, they had been able, without destroy- 
ing their ancient institutions, to change their spirit gradually 
by practice, perhaps they would not have been so keen to 
conceive of institutions entirely new. But everyone of them 
every day felt himself aggrieved in his fortune, in his 
person, in his comfort, or in his pride by some old law, some 
ancient pohtical usage, some survival of ancient powers, 
and he could not perceive within his reach any remedy, 
that he could himself apply to this particular grievance. 
It seemed as though he must either endure everything, 
or else destroy everything, in the constitution of the 
country. 

We had, however, retained one liberty in the min of all 
the others; we could philosophize almost without restraint 
on the origin of society, on the essential nature of govern- 
ment, and on the original rights of mankind. 
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All those, who were aggrieved by the practical application 
of the law, very soon fell in love ■with this literary form of 
politics. The taste reached even those, whose nature or 
position naturally withdrew them most from abstract 
speculations. There was no tax-payer injured b}'^ the un- 
equal assessment of the taille, who was not warmed by the 
idea that all men ought to be equal; there was no small 
landowner ravaged by the rabbits of the noble his neigh- 
bout, who was not pleased to hear it said that all privileges 
were ■without distinction condemned by reason ! 

Every public passion was thus disguised in philosophy; 
political life was ■violent ly fnrrerl _back into l iterature, and 
the ^vriters, taking in hand the direction of opinion, found 
themselves for the moment holding the place which party 
chiefs ordinarily hold in free countries. No one was in a 
position to dispute the part with them. 

An aristocracy in the days of its strength does not merely 
conduct affairs; it still directs opinions, gives their tone 
to the ^vriters and authority to ideas. In the eighteenth 
century the French nobility had entirely lost this part of 
its supremacy; its credit had followed the fortune of its 
power; the place, which it had occupied, in the government 
of mind was left empty, and the WTiters could extend 
themselves in it at their ease and fill it alone. 

Nay, more, this self-same aristocracy, whose place they 
had taken, favoured their enterprise; it had so entirely 
forgotten that general theories, once admitted, are inevit- 
ably at last transformed into political passions and acts, 
that the doctrines, most opposed to their peculiar rights 
and even to their existence, appeared to them as an in- 
genious mental game; the nobles themselves gladly joined 
in the pursuit as a pastime, and. while they peaceably 
enjoyed their immunities and their privileges, serenely 
discussed the absurdity of all the established customs. 

Astonishment has often been expressed at the strange 
blindness witli which the upper classes of the ‘old order’ 
thus helped themselves to their own ruin. But whence could 



they have derived enlightenment? Free institutions arc 
not less necessary to leading citizens, to show them their 
perils, than to meaner citizens, to secure them their rights. 
For more than a centurj’, since the last traces of public 
life had disappeared from amongst us, those most directly 
interested in the maintenance of the old constitution had 
not been warned by any shock or by any noise that this 
old building was about to fall. As nothing had externally 
changed, they imagined that eveiydhing had remained 
precisely the same. Their mind had stopped at the point 
of view held b}'^ tlieir fathers. In the ‘instructions’ of 1789 
the nobles showed themselves as much preoccupied with 
the encroachments of the royal power, as they could 
possibly have been in those of the fifteenth centurj'. On 
his side the unfortunate Loms XVI, just before perishing 
in the flood of democracy (as Burke rightly remarked) 
continued to see in the aristocracy the chief rival of the 
royal power; he mistrusted it, as if it had still been the age 
of the Fronde. The middle class and the common people 
on the contrary appeared to liim, as to his ancestors, tlie 
surest support of the throne. But that which will seem more 
strange to us — to us who have before our eyes the dihris 
of so many revolutions — is that the veiy' idea of a violent 
revolution never occurred to the mind of our fathers. It 
was never conceived of. The small disturbances, which 
public liberty constantly applies to the most settled 
societies, call to mind every day the possibility of upheavals 
and keep the public watchfulness on tlie stretch; but in this 
French society of the eighteenth century no warning had 
been given that the building was out of the perpendicular. 

I have read mth attention the ‘instructions’ drawn up 
by the three Orders before they united in 1789. I say. tlie 
three Orders, those of the nobility and of the clergy as well 
as those of the third estate. I see that here the change of a 
law is demanded, there the change of a custom and I take 
note of it. I continue this immense work to its very end, 
and when I come to assemble together all these particular 
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wishes, I perceive with a sort of terror that what is claimed 
is the simultaneous and systematic abolition of aU the laws 
and of all the customs obtaining throughout the kingdom. 
I see immediately that the matter going to be at issue is 
one of the vastest and most dangerous revolutions that 
has ever occurred in the world. Those, who will to-morrow' 
be its ^ictims, know nothing about it; they think that the 
total and sudden transformation of such a complicated 
and such an ancient society can be effected without shock 
by the aid of reason and by its efficacy alone. Unhappy 
beings! They had forgotten that maxim which their fore- 
fathers had thus expressed 400 years before in the simple 
and forceful language of that age — By requiring ioo great a 
freedom and liberty men fall into ioo great slavery. 

It is not surpiising that the nobles and men of the middle 
class, excluded as they had been for so long a time from 
all public life, should have shown this singular lack of 
experience; but what is more astonishing is that the very 
persons w’ho conducted public business — the Ministers, 
the Magistrates, the Intendants — scarcely showed more 
foresight. Many of them were, moreover, very clever at 
their calling; they had a thorough grasp of all the details 
of the public administration of their time; but as to that 
great science of government, which learns to grasp the 
general movement of society, to discern what is passing 
in the mind of the masses and to foresee its result, they 
were as totally uninformed as the common people them- 
selves. It is, in fact', only the play of free institutions that 
can give complete instruction to statesmen in this principal 
part of their art. 

This is w^ell seen in the memoir that Turgot addressed 
to the King in 1775. In it he advised him, among other 
tilings, to call together every year for six weeks around his 
person a representative assembly, freely elected by the 
whole nation, but not to give this assembly any effective 
power. It would only be concerned wdth administration 
but not with government, its business w'ould be rather to 
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give advice than to express its will, and in truth its function 
would be onl}' to discuss but not to enact laws. ‘In this 
fashion the royal power would be enlightened but not 
impeded,' said he, ‘and public opinion satisfied without 
danger. For tlicsc assemblies would have no authority 
to oppose indispensable operations and if — ^^vhich was 
possible — they did no t coD &»p.Jji cmsclvc s to the part 
assigned them, His Majesty woum^al^ys remain tlie 
master,’ It would have been impossible more completely 
to misconceive the bearing of a measure and tlic spirit of 
the age. It has often happened, it is true, towards the end 
of revolutions that it has been possible to do with impunity 
that which Turgot proposed, and to give the shadow without 
the substance of real liberty. Augustus attempted it with 
success. A nation' fatigued by long disputes willingly agrees 
to be duped, provided that it is given repose, and historj' 
teaches us that it is then sufficient for its contentment to 
assemble from all the countn' a certain number of obscure 
or dependent men, and to make them play before it the 
rdle of a political ncgpmViiy in w pay . There' have 

been several instances of tins. But at thcoutset of a revolu- 
tion these attempts alwa}'s fail and sen’c no purpose but to 
inflame, without contenting, the people. The meanest 
citizen of a free country' knows that; "Turgot, great adminis- 
trator though he w'as, knew it not. 

■ If we now reflect that this same French nation, so com- 
pletely ignorant of its own affairs and destitute of ex- 
perience, so much aggrieved by its institutions and so 
powerless to amend them, w'as at this same time of all 
the nations of the earth the most literary and the most 
enamoured of wit, w’e can easily understand how its waiters 
became a political power and ended by being the first 
power in it. 

While in England the w'riters on government mingled 
with those who governed, the latter introducing new' ideas 
into practice, and the former correcting and moderating 
theories by the help of facts, in France the political w'orld 
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was, so to speak, divided into two separate and disconnected 
provinces. One set of people did the actual administration; 
another set laid down the abstract principles, on which all 
administration ought to be founded; one set took the 
particular measures indicated by routine; the other set 
proclaimed general laws without ever thinking of the 
means to apply them; one set had the conduct of affairs; 
the other set, the control of mind. 

Above the actual society, of which the constitution was 
still traditional, confused, and irregular, in which the laws 
remained diverse and contradictory, there gradually was 
built up an imaginary society, in which everything ap- 
peared simple and co-ordinated, uniform, equitable, and 
in harmony with reason. 

Gradually, the imagination of the crowd deserted the 
first to take refuge in the second. They became disinterested 
in that which was, in order to dream of that which could be, 
and they lived finally in spirit in that ideal city, which the 
^vrite^s had created. 

Our Revolution has often been attributed to that of 
America; the latter had in truth much influence on the 
French Revolution, but that influence was less due to what 
was actually done in the United States than to what was 
thought about it at the same time in France. Whilst to the 
rest of Europe the American revolution was still nothing 
hut a new and singular fact, to us it only rendered more 
obvious and more striking what we thought we already 
knew. Elsewhere it astonished; here it secured conviction. 
The Americans seemed only to have executed what our 
writers had conceived; they gave the substance of reality 
to what we were in process of dreaming. It Avas as though 
Fenelon had suddenly found himself at Salentum. 

This circumstance, so novel in history, of the wliole 
political education of a great people being entirely conduc- 
ted by men of letters, \vas that which contributed most 
perhaps to give to the French Revolution its peculiar 
character and to produce the results we see. 
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The writers furnished not merely their ideas to the 
people nho made it, but also their temperament and dis- 
position. As the result of their long education, in the 
absence of any other instructors, coupled TOth their pro- 
found ignorance of practice, all Frenchmen from reading 
their books finallj^ contracted the instincts, the turn of 
rnind, the tastes and even the eccentricities natural to 
those who uTite. To such an extent was this the case that, 
when finally they had to act, they transported into politics 
all the habits of literature. " 

A study of the history of our Revolution shows that it 
was conducted precisely in the same spirit, that has caused 
so many abstract books to be written on government — 
e same attraction for general theories, complete systems 
of legislation, and exact symmetrj^ in the laws; the same 
Contempt or existing facts; the same confidence in theory 
e same taste for the original, the ingenious and the novel, 
in institutions; the same desire to rebudd at once the entire 
constitution according to the rules of logic and on a single 
^ to amend it in its parts. Terrifying 

"'^at is a merit in the writer is sometimes a 
lofi and the very things, which have often 

revolutirat can lead to great 

politics itself then took something of 
EeLSf . - it stocked with 

wordt; abstract terms, with pretentious 

of noiifiViil ^ turns. This style, with the assistance 
claLs it, made its way into aU 

W bS.. right to the lowest, 

often Llr.f the edicts of King Louis XVI 

peianT wh. the rights of. man. I find 

‘fellow citizen ■; petitions call their neighbours, 
the cure of the majstrate'; 

good God 'thr. c? of the altar’; and the 

Jedge of spellino- Bemg.' They only want a know- . 

se 01 spelling to become rather poor writers. 
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These new qualities became so thoroughly incorporated 
with the old basis of the French character that often our 
nature has been credited with that, which was only the 
product of this singular education. I have heard it stated 
that the affection for, or rather the toleration we have 
shown for sixty years towards general ideas, systems, and 
grand words, in the political sphere belonged to some 
quality peculiar to our race, to what was called mth a little 
emphasis the ‘French spirit’; as if this pretended attribute 
could have appeared aU at once towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, after having concealed itself during 
all the rest of our history! 

The singular thing is that, while we have almost entirely 
lost our ancient love for literature, we have retained the 
habits we derived from literature. I have often been as- 
tonished in the course of my pubhc life at the sight of men, 
who have scarcely read any books of the eighteenth century 
or indeed of any other and have strongly expressed their 
contempt of authors, and yet retain so faithfully some of 
the worst faults created by the literary spirit before they 
were bom. 
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CHAPTER II 


How irreligion had become a general and dominant passion 
among the French of the eighteenth century, and what 
influence this had on the character of the Revolution. 

S ince the great revolution of the sixteenth century 
in which the spirit of criticism had undertaken to 
determine between the different Christian traditions, which 
were false and which were true, there had never ceased to 
appear minds more curious or more bold, which had con- 
tested or rejected them altogether. The same spirit, which 
in the time of Luther had caused many millions at once 
to leave the fold of Catholicism, pushed some isolated 
Christians every year outside Christianity itself; heresy 
was succeeded by unbelief. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that in the eighteenth 
century Christianity had lost a great part of its power in 
all the continent of Europe; but in most countries it was 
rather ignored than violently attacked; even those, who 
abandoned it, left it, so to speak, with regret. Irreligion 
spread among the princes and the fine wits; it hardly 
touched as yet the middle classes and the common people; 
it remained the eccentricity of certain minds, not a common 
opinion. 'It is a mistake commonly spread throughout 
Germany,’ said Mirabeau in 1787, 'that the Prussian 
provinces are full of atheists. The truth is that, though 
some free-thinkers are met with, the people there are as 
much attached to religion as in the most devout countries, 
and among them are even a great number of fanatics.’ 
He added that it was a great matter for regret that Frederic 
II did not authorize the marriage of the Cathohc priests 
and especially refused to allow those who married to 
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r^in the revenue of their ecclesiastical benefices, a 
measure,’ said he, 'that we would have dared to think 
worthy of that great man.’ Nowhere but in France had 
irreligion become a passion, general, ardent, intolerant, 
and oppressive. There a state of things presented itself, 
such as never before had happened. In other times estab- 
lished religions had been attacked with violence, but the pas- 
sion shown against themhad always had its origin in the zeal 
inspiredby new religions. The false and detestable religions 
of antiquity had themselves only numerous and passionate 
adversaries, when Christianity appeared to supplant them; 
till then they were gently and quietly dying in doubt and 
indifference: it is the death of rehgion from old age. In 
France the Christian rehgion was attacked with a kind of 
fury without any attempt even being made to put a new 
rehgion in its place. Passionate and continuous labour was 
expended' to take away from souls the faith which had 
filled them, and the souls were left empty. A multitude of 
men showed fiery zeal in this ungrateful task. Absolute 
unbehef in the matter of rehgion, which is so contrary to 
the natural instincts of man and puts his soul in such a 
grievous state, appeared attractive to the crowd. That, 
which had hitherto produced merely an unhealthy languor, 
gave birth on this occasion to fanaticism and the spirit of 
propaganda. 

The coincidence of several great Avriters disposed to 
deny the truths of the Christian rehgion does not seem 
sufficient to account for such an extraordinary event; for 
why did ah these writers turn their abilities in this direction 
ratlier than any other? Why did no one of them think of 
supporting the contrary thesis? And finaUy, why did they 
find, more than ah their predecessors, the ear of the crowd 
quite open to hsten to them, and their minds inchned to 
believe tliem? Only causes verypecuhar to the time arid 
county of these writers can explain their enterprise and 
especidly their success. The spirit of Voltaire had long 
been in the world, but Voltaire himself could hardly in 
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iact have become supreme except in the eighteenth century 
and in France. 

Let us recognize, to begin with, that the Church was no 
more open to attack in France than elsewhere. The Aoces 
and abuses attaching to it were, on the contrar)', less than 
in most Catholic countries; it was infinitely more to’erant 
than it had ever hitherto been, and than it was still in other 
nations. Therefore the peculiar causes of the phenomenon 
must be sought for, much less in the state of religion than in 
the condition of society. 

To understand this we must never lose sight of what I 
said in the preceding chapter, namely; that all the spirit 
of political opposition engendered by the vices of govern- 
ment, unable to find an opening in action, had taken refuge 
in literature, and that the miters had become the true 
leaders of the great party which had as its aim to overthrow 
all the social and political institutions of tlie country'. If 
this is well grasped, the question is altered. It is not a 
matter of knowing how the Church of that time went 
wrong as a religious institution, but in what way it formed 
an obstacle to the political revolution, that was preparing, 
and w'hy it was especially obnoxious to the miters who 
were its chief promoters. 

The Church, in the very principles of its government, 
was hostile to those principles which they wished to make 
prevail in civil government. The Church rested principally 
on tradition; they professed a great contempt for all 
institutions founded on respect for the past; it recognized 
.an authority superior to the individual reason; they only' 
appealed to that very reason; it was founded on a hierarchy; 
they aimed at a merging of all ranks. To arrive at an 
understanding, both sides would have had to recognize 
that political society and religious society, being by nature 
essentially different, caimot be regulated by similar 
principles. But that was very far from being grasped in 
ftose days; in order to attack the institutions of the 
-State it Was thought necessary to destroy those of the 
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Church, which served them as a foundation and as a 
model. 

The Church besides was then herself the first of the 
political powers, and the most hated of them all, though not 
the most oppressive; for she had become mixed up with 
them, though not called thereto by her vocation or her 
nature; she often sanctioned in them vices, which she 
blamed elsewhere; she covered them with her own sacred 
inviolability, and seemed to wish to render them immortal 
like herself. An attack on her was sure to be in harmony 
with popular passion. 

But apart from these general reasons, the writers had 
more particular and, so to speak, personal reasons for 
directing their first attack on her. The Church represented 
precisely that part of the government which was the nearest 
and the most directly opposed to themselves. Other powers 
were only felt by them from time to time; but the Church, 
having it as a special duty to watch over the march of 
thought and act as censor over writings, annoyed them 
daily. In defending against the Church the general liberties 
of the human mind they fought their own battle and began 
by breaking the fetters which bound themselves most 
tightly. 

Further, the Church appeared to them to be the most 
open and least defensible side of all the vast edifice that 
they were attacking, and so, in fact, it was. Its power had 
grown weaker at tlie same time as the power of the temporal 
princes had increased. After having been at first their 
superior, then their equal, its position had been reduced 
to that of their client; between the two there had been 
ostabhshed a sort of exchange; they lent the Church material 
force, the Church lent them its moral authority; they 
secured obedience to the precepts of the Church; the Church 
caused their \vill to be reverenced. A dangerous interchange, 
when times of revolution draw near, and always dangerous 
to a power founded not on constraint but on belief. 

Although our kings W'ere still called the Eldest Sons of 
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the Church, they ncquittcd themselves of tiieir obligations 
towards it in a vcrj’ negligent fashion; the3’ showed much 
less 'keenness to protect it, than they employed to defend 
their own government. Thej' did not allow, it is true, 
anj'one to raise his hand against her, but thej’ allowed her 
to be pierced from afar b\' a thousand missiles. 

This half-constraint then imposed on the enemies of the 
Church, instead of diminishing, increased their power. 
There arc times when the persecution of writers succeeds 
in arresting the movement of thought, but there are other 
times when it precipitates it. But there has never been a 
time, in which the sort of restriction then exercised on the 
press has not increased its power a hundredfold. 

The authors were only persecuted to a degree that won 
them sympathy, not to a degree that made them tremble; 
they suffered that kind of annoj'ance which spurs men to 
fight, not that heavy j-okc which crushes. The persecutions 
of which thejf were the object, were almost alwaj'S slow, 
noisy and vain, and seemed to have as their aim not to 
detain them from writing, but rather to excite them to it. 
A complete liberty of the Press would have been less 
damaging to the Church. 

‘ You think our intolerance,' wrote Diderot to David 
Hume in 1768, ‘more favourable to the progress of mind 
than your unlimited libertjq d'Holbach Helvetius, Morellet, 
and Suard are not of jmur opinion.’ It was, however, tlic 
Scotchman who -was right. The inhabitant of a free countrjq 
he had its experience. Diderot judged the matter as a man 
of letters, Hume as a politician. 

I stop the first American I meet in his own country or 
elsewhere, and I ask him if he thinks that religion contri- 
butes to the stability of the laws and to the good order of 
society; he answers -without hesitation that a cmlized 
society, but especially a free society, cannot exist -without 
religion. In his eyes respect for religion is the greatest 
guarantee for the state’s stability and the security of 
individuals. That at least is knowm to those least versed 
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in the science of government. Yet there is no country in the 
world in which the boldest doctrines of eighteenth-century 
philosophy in the sphere of politics are more completely 
put into operation than in America. Anti-rrligious doctrines 
alone have been unable to make headway even with the 
advantage of the unlimited freedom of the Press. 

I would say the same of the English. Our anti-religious 
philosophy was preached to them or ever the most of our 
philosophers saw the Hght of day. It was Bolingbroke who 
succeeded in setting up Voltaire. During the whole course 
of the eighteenth century unbelief had its celebrated 
representatives in England. Clever writers, profound 
thinkers, took the cause in hand; they were never ab e to 
make unbelief triumph as in France, because all those, 
who had anything to fear from revolution, hastened to 
come to the rescue of established beliefs. Even those 
among them, who were most in touch with contemporary 
French society and did not regard as false the doctrines 
of our philosophers, rejected them as dangerous. Great 
political parties, as ahvays happens in free countries, found 
their interest in uniting their cause \vith that of the Church; 
Bolingbroke himself became the ally of tire bishops. The 
clergy themselves, animated by these examples and not 
feeling themselves deserted, fought energetically in their 
o^vn cause. The Church of England notwitlrstanding the 
defect of its constitution and all kinds of abuses which 
swarmed wdthin its bosom, sustained the shock \ictoriously; 
wTiters, orators, sprang from its ranks and advanced with 
ardour to the defence of Christianity. Theories hostile to 
Christianity after discussion and refutation were finally 
rejected by tire effort of society itself without any inter- 
vention of government. 

But wiry seek examples outside France itself? What 
Frenclrman to-day w'ould dream to-day of w'liting the 
books of Diderot or of Helvetius? Viro would read them? 
I would almost say, who knows their titles? Tire incomplete 
experience of public life wirich we have acqirired during the 
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last sixty years has been sufficient to give us a distaste’; 
for this dangerous literature. See how respect for religionv 
has gradually regained its rule over the different classes 
of the nation, just as each of them acquired this experience 
in the hard school of revolutions. The old nobility, before, 
'89 the most irreligious class, became the most devout, 
after '93; the first attacked, it was the first saved. When 
the middle class felt itself struck down in its triumph, it 
felt its way in its turn towards belief. Little by little, 
respect for religion penetrated to every place, where men 
had anything to lose by popular disorder, and disbelief 
disappeared or at least hid its head, as the fear of revolu- 
tion was felt. 

This was not at all the case at the end of the ‘old order.' 
We had so completely lost practical experience of great 
human interests, and we were so wholly ignorant of the 
part taken by religion in the government of nations, that 
agnosticism first established itself in the minds of those 
very people, who had the most personal and the most 
pressing interest to keep the state in order and tlie people 
in obedience. Not onlj^ did tliey welcome it, but in their 
blindness they spread it below them; they turned impiety 
into a sort of pastime of their idle life. 

The Church of France hitherto so rich in great orators, 
feeling itself tlius deserted by all those, who ought to have 
been attached to its cause by a common interest, became 
mute. For the moment it might have been thought that, 
provided it were left with its riches and its ‘blue blood,' it 
was ready to condemn its o'wn beliefs. 

Those who denied Christianity raising their voice, and 
those who still believed keeping silence, a state of tilings 
followed that has often since occurred among us not only 
in the sphere of religion but in every other kind of sphere. 
Men who retained their old faith were afraid of being alone 
m their fidelity to it, and fearing isolation more than error, 
joined the crowd ivithout sharing'its thought. That which 
was still only the sentiment of a part of the nation appeared 
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thus to be the opinion of all, and seemed henceforth irresis- 
tible in the eyes even of those who gave it this false 
appearance. 

The universal discredit into which all religious beliefs 
fell at the end of the eighteenth century exercised without 
doubt the greatest influence on the whole course of our 
Revolution; it distinguished its character. Nothing contribu- 
ted in a greater degree to give to its aspect that terrible 
expression which it bore. 

■^Tien I trjf to disentangle the different effects wiiich 
irreligion at that time produced in France, I find that it 
w'as far more by deranging men’s minds than by degrading 
their hearts or even by corrupting their morals that it 
disposed men of that period to go to such singular excesses. 

When religion deserted their souls, it did not leave them, 
as so often happens, empty and enfeebled. They foimd 
themselves for the time being filled by sentiments and 
ideas, which for the time replaced it and did not at first 
allow them to collapse. 

If the French, who made the Revolution, w'ere more 
incredulous than w'e in the matter of religion, they had. 
at any rate, one admirable belief which we to-day have not. 
They believed in themselves. They had no doubt about 
the perfectibility and the pow'er of man, they were passion- 
ate enthusiast.-; for his glorv. th e y had faith in his virtue, 
They put that proud conhdcnce in their own strength, 
which often leads to error, but without w'hich a people is 
only capable of seiwitudc; they never doubted their cal] 
to transform society and to regenerate mankind. These 
sentiments and these passions had become to them a kind 
of new religion, which, producing some of the grand 
effects which religion has been known to produce, drew 
them awajf from indmdual selfishness, impelled them to 
heroism and sacrifice and rendered them often insensible 
to all those petty comforts, b y which we of the present daj 
are possesseJT * 

I have made a great study of history’, and I dare tc 
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assert that I have never come across a revolution, in which 
there were seen at the start in as great a number of men a 
more sincere patriotism, more unselfishness, more true 
grandeur. The French nation then showed the principal 
defect but also the principal merit of youth, inexperience 
but also generosity. Irreligion, however, then produced an 
enormous public evil. In most of the great political revolu- 
tions, which had up to that time appeared in the world, 
those who attacked the established laws had respected 
beliefs, and in most of the religious revolutions those who 
attacked religion had not undertaken with the same 
stroke to change the nature and the order of all powers 
and to overthrow from its foundations the ancient constitu- 
tion of government. There had then always been in the 
greatest upheavals of society some one point which had 
remained fixed. 

But in the French Revolution, religious laws having 
been abolished at the same time that civil laws Were 
overthrown, the mind of man entirely lost its bearings; it 
no longer knew what to cling to, or where to stop; revolu- 
tionaries of an unknown kind made their appearance, who 
carried their audacity to the limit of madness; men, whom 
no novelty could surprise, no scruple could detain; men, 
who never hesitated before the execution of any design 
whatever. Nor must it be thought that these strange beings 
were the isolated and ephemeral creation of a moment 
fated to pass away with it; they have since formed a race, 
which has perpetuated itself and spread into all the civilized 
parts of the world, which has everywhere retained the same 
features, the same passions, the same character. We found 
it in the world at birth; it is still before our eyes. 
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CHAPTER III 


How ihe French sought reform before seeking liberty, 

I t is worthy of note that among all the ideas and all the 
feelings, which prepared the Revolution, the idea and 
the taste for public liberty properly so-called were the last 
to present themselves and the first to disappear. 

For a long time past the old edifice of government had 
begvm to shake; it already tottered, while as yet the question 
of liberty had not been raised. Voltaire hardly thought of 
it; three years of residence in England had shown it to him 
without making him love it. The sceptical philosophy freely 
preached in England filled him vdth rapture; the political 
laws of England left him cold; he noted their defects rather 
than tlieir virtues. In his letters on England — one of his 
masterpieces — Parliament is hardly mentioned; the truth 
was that he specially envied the English for their literary 
freedom, but was indifferent to their political freedom, as 
if forsooth the first could ever exist for long without the 
second. 

Tow’ards the middle of the centurj* a number of writers 
appeared, w'ho specially discussed questions of political 
administration and, owing to several similar principles 
were given the common name of Economists or Physiocrats. 
The Economists have made less stir in history than the 
philosophers — ^less stir than that to wiiich they were 
perhaps entitled for their contribution to the coming of 
the Revolution. I think, how'cver, that its tnie nature can 
best be studied in their writings. The philosophers in the 
sphere of government hardly went outside very general 
and ver>' abstract ideas; the. Economists without ignoring 
theoiw' came down nearer to the facts. The former drew 
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an imaginary picture, the latter sonietirne.s indicated 
what might be clone. All the iruJtitntion.s, which the Kevofu- 
tion was to abolish irretriev,ably, were the particular 
object of their attack; not one of tliem found favour in 
their sight. All those on the contrarj', which p.a.ss for the 
special work of the Revolution, were announced by them 
in advance and preached with entbnsin.sni; bardlj' one of 
tJiem could be cited, of wlticb the seed teas not sown in one 
of their writings; all (hat is most substantial in the Rcn’oIu- 
tion was found in their works. 

Nay, more, that rev’ohilionar}' and democratic tempera- 
ment, so familiar to us, ^vas already to be found in their 
books; they not only hated specified prirdleges, diversity 
itself was hateful to them; they adored equality oven in 
servitude. Anything that impeded tliem in their plans was 
fit only to be broken. Contracts inspired them with little 
respect; for private rights the}' cared nothing; or rather, 
to speak correctly, private right-s in their eyes no longer 
existed, but public utility alone. They were, however, 
generall}' spealdng, men of gentle and tranquil manners, 
people well-to-do, worthy magistrates, able administrators, 
but the spirit peculi.ar to their work carried them forward. 

The past ivas for the Economists the object of boundless 
contempt. 'The nation has been governed for centuries 
on false principles; eveiqrihing seems to liai'c been done at 
haphazard,’ said Letronne. Starting from this idea, they 
set themselves to work; there was no institution, liowever 
old or how’ever well established in our liistory, of wliich 
they did not demand the abolition, if ever so little it 
inconvenienced them or hurt the symmetry of their plans. 
One of them proposed to destroy outright all the ancient 
territorial divisions and to change all the names of the 
prownces forty years before the Constituent Assembly 
carried out the work. 

They had already conceived the idea of all the social 
and administrative reforms effected by the Revolution 
before the thought of free institutions had begun to make 
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its way into their minds. They were, it is true, verj’- favour- 
able to the free exchange of commodities to laisser-faire 
and laisser-passer in commerce and industry; but as to 
political liberties properly so-called, they did not dream 
of them, and even when by chance they occurred to their 
imagination they at first repelled tlrem. ;Most of these 
VTiters began b}'’ showing great hostility to deliberative 
assemblies, to local and secondarj^ powers, and in general, 
to aU those coimter-poises, which have been established 
at different times among all free peoples as a check to the 
central power. ‘The system of checks,' said Quesnay, ‘in a 
government is a deadly idea.’ ‘Speculations in which a 
system of counter-checks has been imagined are chimerical,’ 
said a friend of Quesnay. 

The sole guarantee imagined by them against the abuse 
of power was public education; for, to quote Quesna}'’ once 
more, ‘despotism is impossible if the nation is enlightened.' 
‘Struck by the evils caused by abuse of autliority,’ said 
another of his disciples, ‘men have invented thousands of 
useless remedies and have neglected the only one that is 
really efficacious, that is to say, pubhc general continuous 
instruction in the essence of justice and in the natural 
order.’ It was tliis trifling literary gibberish which was 
intended by them to replace all political guarantees. 

Letronne deplored bitterly the state of abandonment 
in which the government left the country^ districts; he 
shows them to us without roads, vitliout industry, without 
enlightenment; yet it never occurred to him that their 
affairs could have been better managed if they had been 
entrusted to the inhabitants themselves. 

Turgot himself, whose grandeur of soul and rare qualities 
of genius should place him far above all the others, had 
not much more than they the taste for political freedom, 
or, at any rate, the taste only came to liim later when 
prompted by public sentiment. He, like most of the Econo- 
mists, held that the chief political guarantee was a particu- 
lar public instruction given by the State on prescribed lines 
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and in a prescribed spirit. The trust which he placed in this 
sort of intellectual drug, or as one of his contemporaries 
called it in 'the mechanism of an education harmonized to 
principles’ was boundless. T dare to reply to you, Sir,’ he 
said in a Memoir, in which he proposed to the king a plan 
of this sort, 'that in ten years time your people will have 
changed out of ail recognition; by their intelligence, their 
good manners, their enlightened zeal for your service and 
that of the fatherland, they will be infinitely superior to all 
other nations. Children, who are now ten years old, will 
then be men ready for the service of the State, devoted to 
their country, suWissive not from fear but from reason 
to authority, eager to help their fellow-citizens, accustomed 
to recognize and to respect justice.’ 

Political liberty had been so long destroyed in France 
that its conditions and its effects had been almost entirely 
destroyed. Nay, more, the formless mins of it, which still 
remained, and the institutions, which seemingly had been 
established to take its place, rendered it suspect and often 
raised prejudices against it. Most of the provincial assemb- 
lies which still existed, retained rvith out-of-date forms the 
spirit of the Middle Ages, and far from aiding, impeded the 
progress of society; the Parlements, which alone attempted 
to fill the place of political bodies, could not hinder the 
mischief which the Government did, and often hindered 
the good which it wished to do. 

The idea of accomplishing the revolution which they 
conceived, with the help of all these obsolete instruments 
appeared to the Economists impracticable; the idea of 
entmsting the execution of their plans to the nation, 
become its own mistress, hardly appealed to them; for 
how could a whole people be made to adopt and follow a 
system of reform, so vast and so closely interconnected in 
its parts? It seemed to them more easy and more timely 
to make the royal administration itself carry out their 
plans. 

This new power had not issued from the institutions of 
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the Middle Ages; it bore no mark of them; amid its defects 
they discovered certain good leanings. Like them it had a 
natural preference for equality of conditions and for 
uniformity of law; like themselves it profoundly hated all 
the ancient powers, sprung from feudalism or tending 
towards aristocracy. The rest of Europe would be ransacked 
in vain for a machine of government so well established, 
so great and so strong; to discover such a government 
among us seemed to them a singularly happy circumstance; 
they would have called it providential, if it had been the 
fashion as it is to-day to assign everything to Providence. 
'The situation of France,' said Letronne, 'is infinitely 
better than that of England; for here reforms, changing 
the whole state of the country, can be accomplished in a 
moment, whereas in England such reforms can always be 
blocked by the party system.’ 

It was not a question then of destroying this absolute 
power but of turning it to use. 'The State must govern 
according to the rules of essential order,’ said Mercier de 
la Riviere, 'and, when it does so, it must be omnipotent.' 
'Let the State properly understand, its duty,’ said another, 
'and then let it be free.' From Quesnay to the abbe Bodeau 
you wll find them all of the same temper. 

Tliey did not merely reckon on the royal administration 
for reforming the society of their owm age; they borrowed 
from it in part the idea of the future government which, 
they vished to found. It was bj' looking at the one that 
they framed a picture of tlie other. 

The State, according to tlie Economists, has not merely 
to command the nation but to fashion it in a certain mould; 
it is for it to form the mind of the citizens on a certain 
predetermined model; its duty is to fill the citizen mind with 
certain ideas and to furnish their heart with certain feelings 
judged by it to be neccssaiy. The truth is that there are no 
limits to its rights, no bounds to what it can do; it does not 
merely reform men, it transforms them; it vill be perhaps 
its function alone to make them other than they are! ‘The 
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State,’ said Bodeau, 'makes men just what it mshes.' 
That saying sums up all their theories. 

This unbounded social power, of which the Economists 
dreamed, was not onlj'^ greater than any which they 
actually had before their eyes; it differed from them further 
in its origin and character. It did not flow directly from 
God; it was not attached to tradition; it was impersonal; 
it was not called the King, but the State; it was not the 
inheritance of a family; it was the product and representa- 
tive of all and was entitled to make the right of each yield 
to the nill of all. 

That particular form of tyranny kno\vn as Democratic 
Despotism, of which the Middle Ages had not an idea, was 
already familiar to them. No grades in society, no classes 
distinct, no fixed ranks; a people composed of individuals 
almost alike and wholly equal, this confused mass recognized 
as the only legitimate sovereign, but carefully deprived of 
all the means which would enable it to direct or even to 
superintend its owi government. Above it a sole mandatory 
charged to do ever3dhing in its name without consulting 
it. To control the mandatory, public reason TOthout any 
organs; to stop it, revolutions but no laws; in point of right 
a subordinate agent, in reality a master. 

Not finding ansrihing about them, winch seemed to 
conform to their ideal, they w'ent to search for it in the 
heart of Asia. It is no exaggeration to say that everyone 
of them in some part of his witings passes an emphatic 
eulogj^ on China. This at least is sure to be met with in 
their books; and, as China was still very badly known, 
there is no s ort of nonsense to wliich they do not treat us 
concerning it^ixat imbecile and barbarous government, 
over which a handful of Europeans domineers at mU, 
appeared to them the most perfect model for all the nations 
of the world to copy. It was for them what later on England 
and finally America became for all Frenchmen. They were 
moved \rtth rapture at the vision of a country in which the 
sovereign, absolute but free from prejudices, turns up the 
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soil once a year with his own hands as a mark of honour to 
the useful arts; in which all of&ces are obtained by written 
examinations; which has for religion only a philosophy, and 
for an aristocracy only men of letters. 

It is thought that the destructive theories named in our 
own days as Socialism are of recent origin; this is a mistake; 
these theories are contemporary with the first Economists. 
Whilst the Economists were for using the omnipotent 
government of their dreams to change the forms of society, 
others in imagination laid hands on the same power to 
destroy its foundations. 

In the Code of Nature by Morelly will be found with all 
the doctrines of the Economists on the omnipotence of the 
State and on its unlimited rights several of the political 
theories, which have most frightened France in these later 
days — ^theories, of which we imagine that we have rvitnessed . 
the birth — community of goods, the right to work, absolute 
equality, uniformity in everything, mechanical regularity 
in all the movements of individuals, regulative tyranny^ 
and the complete absorption of the personality of the 
citizen in the social body. 

' Nothing in society shall belong in particular orvnership 
to anyone,’ says the first article of this code. ‘Private 
property is detestable; the man, who wU attempt to re- 
establish it, shall be shut up for fife as a madman and the 
enemy of mankind. Every citizen rvUl be supported, main- 
tained, and employed at the expense of the public,’ says 
article two. ‘AU products rvill be collected in public maga- 
zines to be distributed to all citizens and supply the needs 
of life. Towns wdU be built on the same plan; all houses for 
the use of individuals will be alike. At five years old aU 
children rvill be removed from the family and brought up 
communally at the expense of the State in a uniform man- 
ner.’ Do you think this book was written yesterday? It 
is 100 years old; it appeared in 1755, the very time in 
which Quesnay founded his school; so true it is that 
centralization and socialism are products of the same 
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soil. They are to each other what the wild fruit is to the 
cultivated fruit. 

Of all the men of their age the Economists would appear 
the least out of their element in our o\to time; their passion 
for equality was so decided, and their passion for liberty 
so uncertain, that they have a fictitious air of being our 
contemporaries. In reading the speeches and tlie uritings 
of the men who brought about the Revolution I feel at 
once transported to a place and a social atmosphere that 
I do not know; but, when I peruse the books of the Econo- 
mists, I am under the illusion that I have lived with them 
and have just been talking to them. 

About 1750 the whole nation would not have shown 
itself more exigent in the matter of political liberty than 
the Economists themselves; unth the loss of the thing 
itself they had lost the desire and even tlie very idea of it. 
They wanted reforms rather than rights and, if there then 
had been upon the throne a prince of the stature and the 
character of Frederic the Great, I am sure that he would 
have accomplished in society and government many of the 
greatest changes effected by the Revolution not only 
without losing his crown but witli a great increase of his 
own power. It is confidently stated that one of Louis XV’s 
ablest ministers, M. de Slachault, had a glimpse of tliis 
and pointed it out to his master; but such enterprises are not 
the product of another's advice. It is only the man capable 
of conceiving such an enterprise that can carry it out. 

Tw'enty years later the state of things was different; the 
vision of political liberty had presented itself to the mind 
of Frenchmen and became to them every day increasingly 
attractive. This can be seen from many signs. The provinces 
began to conceive the desire of once more administering 
their own affairs. The idea that tlie whole nation had the 
right to take part in its own government penetrated to and 
got possession of their minds. The remembrance of the 
old States-General was revived. The nation, which detested 
its own history, only recalled with pleasure tliis part of it. 
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The new current carried the Economists themselves along 
vith it, and forced them to encumber their unitary system 
with some free institutions. 

^\^^en in 1771 the Parlements were destroyed, the same 
public, which had so often been made to suffer from their 
prejudices, was profound^ moved by their fall. It seemed 
as though vdth them had fallen the last barrier that could 
yet restrain the royal absolutism. 

This opposition astonished and angered Voltaire. ‘Almost 
the whole kingdom is in a state of effervescence and 
consternation,’ wrote he to his friends, 'the ferment is as 
great in the provinces as in Paris itself. The edict, however, 
seems to me to be full of useful reforms. To destroy the sale 
of offices, to make justice gratuitous, to forbid the coming 
of suitors to Paris from the ends of the Idngdom at a cost 
ruinous to themselves, to make tlie King responsible for 
defraying the expense of seignorial justice — are not these 
great se^^^ces rendered to the nation? These Parlements 
besides, have they not often been persecuting and barba- 
rous? Indeed, I am astonished at the ignoramuses taking 
the part of these insolent and intractable middle-class men. 
For myself, I think that the king is right and, since it is 
necessary to serve, I think it better to do so under a lion 
of good pedigree, bom far stronger than I, than under 
two hundred rats of my own kind.’ And he adds by way of 
excuse: 'Note that I must feel infinitely obliged for the 
favour wliich the king has shown to all lords of lands in 
defrajdng the expenses of seignorial justice.’ 

Voltaire, who had been absent from Paris for a long 
period, thought that public opinion still remained at the 
same point at wliich he had left it. That was not tlie case, 
Frenchmen no longer limited themselves to the desire 
that their affairs should be better managed; they began to 
wish to manage their omti affairs, and it was clear that the 
great Revolution, for which cverjdhing was preparing, was 
going to be effected not onty with the consent but also bv 
the hands of the people. 



I fliink that from this moment the radical revolution,' 
which was to confoimd in a common ruin all that was 
worst and all that was best of the ‘old order’ in a common 
ruin, was inevitable. A people so badly prepared to act by 
itself could not undertake to reform eveiything at once 
without destrojdng ever5rthing. An absolute prince would 
have been a less dangerous innovator. For myself, when I 
reflect that this same revolution, which on the one hand 
has destroyed so many institutions, ideas, and habits inimi- 
cal to liberty, has on the other hand abolished so many 
others Nvith which freedom can hardly dispense, I incline to 
the behef that, had it been accomplished by a despot, it 
would perhaps have left us more qualified to become one 
day a free nation, than effected as it was in the name of the 
sovereignty of the people and by the people. 

The facts just stated must never be lost from view, if 
the histor}'^ of our Revolution is to be understood. 

When the love of Frenchmen for political liberty was 
reawakened, they had already conceived in the matter of 
government a certain number of ideas, which not merely 
..did not easily harmonize with, but were almost contraiy 
to the existence of free institutions. They had accepted as 
the ideal of a social order a people with no other aristocracy 
than that of public officials, a sole and omnipotent admini- 
stration director of the State and guardian of individuals. 
Though \rishing to be free, they did not intend to depart 
from their original idea; they merely tried to reconcile it 
with that of liberty. 

They undertook therefore to combine an unlimited 
•central administration wth a preponderant legislative 
body: the administration of a bureaucracy with the govern- 
ment of electors. The nation as a body had all the rights 
•of sovereignty, each citizen as an individual was confijied 
in the strictest dependence; from the one was demanded 
the experience and the virtues of a free people; from the 
•other the qualities of a good servant. 

It was this desire to combine political liberty with 
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institutions and ideas alien or contrarj’^ to it, but already 
established in our habits or our tastes, that for sixty years 
past has produced so many attempts at free government 
followed by so many destructive revolutions: tiU at last, 
fatigued by so many efforts, disheartened by such laborious 
and such barren toil, many Frenchmen abandoning their 
later for their first aim came back to the view that to live 
equal under a master had, after all, a certain charm. That 
is why we are infinitely more similar to-da}*^ to the Econo- 
mists of 1750 than to our fathers of 1789. 

I have often asked myself what is the source of that 
passion for political liberty, which in every age has caused 
men to achieve the greatest results ever accomplished by 
man; in what feelings does it take root and gain nourishment. 

I see quite well that, when people are badly ruled, they 
readity conceive the desire to govern themselves; but this 
kind of love of freedom, which onlj'^ takes its birth from 
certain particular and transient evils produced by despotism, 
is never durable; it passes with the accident which gave it 
birth; what was thought to be a love of liberty is found 
to be only hatred of the particular master. What people 
made for liberty hate is the mere evil of dependence on any 
master. 

I no longer tliink that the true love of liberty is ever 
bom from the mere view of the material comforts that it 
secures; for this \new is often darkened. It is very true that 
in the long run, liberty always brings to those who know 
how to retain it, case, comfort, and often riches; but there 
are occasions, when for the time being, it disturbs the 
enjoyment of these blessings; there are other occasions, 
in wlucn despotism alone can give the transient enjoyment 
of them. Men who only prize liberty for these blessings 
have never long preserved it. 

That which in all ages has so strongly attached to it the 
hearts of certain men is its owm attractions, its own charm, 
quite apart from any material advantages; it is the joy of 
being able to speak, to act, to breathe, without restraint 
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under no sovereign but God and the law. He who desires 
in liberty any thing other than itself is bom to be a servant. 
Certain nations pursue it obstinately through aU kinds of 
peril and misfortune. It is not for the material blessings, 
which it brings, that they love it; they regard liberty itself 
as a blessing so precious and so necessary, that no other 
good could console them for its loss, and with its enjojnment 
they console themselves for the loss of ever3rthing else. 
Others grow weary of it in the midst of their material 
prosperity; they let it be snatched from their hands mthout 
resistance in fear of risking by an effort the very well- 
being, which they owe to it. Wliat is wanting to these last 
to remain free? \\liy? The very desire for freedom. Do not 
ask me to analyse this grand passion; it is necessary to 
experience it. It enters of itself into those great souls, 
which God has prepared to receive it; it fills them, it sets 
them on fire. It is impossible to make those mean souls 
understand who have never felt it. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Reign of Lotiis XVI the most prosperous period of the 
Old Monarchy and how this very prosperity hastened the 
Revolution. 

I t cannot be doubted that the exliaustion of the kingdom 
under Louis XIV began in the very period, in which this 
prince was triumphing over the whole of Europe. The 
first symptoms of the decline are found in the most glorious 
years of the reign. France was ruined long before it had 
ceased to conquer. Who has not read that appalling mono- 
graph on administrative statistics bequeathed to us by 
Vauban? The Intendants in the Memoirs, which they 
addressed to the Duke of Burgundy at the end of the 
seventeenth century, before ever the unfortunate war of 
the Spanish Succession began, one and all alluded to this 
progressive decline of the nation, and did not speak of it 
as a very recent fact. ‘The population has greatly decreased 
in this district for a number of years past,’ said one; ‘This 
to^vn, formerly rich and flourishing, is to-day without any 
industry,’ said another; one man writes, 'There were 
formerly manufactures in this province, but to-day they 
have been abandoned’; another writes, 'The inhabitants 
formerly obtained much more from the soil than they do 
at present; agriculture w'as infinitely more flourishing twenty 
years ago.’ ‘Population and production have diminished by 
onc-fiflli these last thirty years,’ said an Intendant of 
Orleans about the same time. The reading of these Memoirs 
should be recommended to those who esteem highly 
absolute government and princes who delight in war. 

As the distress was chief!}’ due to the xdees of the constitu- 
tion, the death of Louis XIV and the peace itself did not 
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lead to the rebirth of national prosperity. There was 
agreement among all those, who WTote on the administra- 
tion or on the social economy during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, that the provinces had not recovered; 
many even thought that they were continuing on the road 
to ruin. Paris alone, they said, grows richer and larger. 
Intendants, ex-Ministers, business men, were on this point 
in accord %vith men of letters. 

Personally I do not believe in this continuous decline 
of France during the first half of the eighteenth century; 
but an opinion so general, shared by such well-informed 
people proves at least that no visible progress was then 
being made. All the administrative documents referring 
to this period of our historj', that have come before my 
eyes, remark indeed a kind of lethargy in society. The 
government merely revolved in the circle of its old routine 
wthout creating anything new;. the towis made hardly 
any effort to make the condition of their inhabitants more 
comfortable and more healthy; even individuals did not 
attempt any considerable enterprise. 

About thirty or forty years before the Revolution broke 
out, the aspect of things began to change; there then can 
be discerned, I think, in all parts of the social body a kind 
of internal tremor, not till that time remarked. Only a very 
attentive examination can reveal its first beginnings; but 
gradually it became more characteristic and more distinct; 
every year this movement spread further and quickened its 
step; finally, the whole nation stirred and seemed to be 
reborn. But beware ! ! It is not its old life that is reanimated; 
the spirit, which moves this great body, is a new spirit; it 
only reanimates it for one moment before it dissolves it. 

Each individual was agitated and disturbed about his 
own condition and made an effort to change it; the quest 
for improvement was universal, but the quest was impa- 
tient and fretful; it made men curse the past and imagine 
a state of things quite the opposite of that which was 
before their eyes. 
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Very soon this spirit penetrated into the heart of govern- 
ment itself; changing nothing external, it transformed it 
within; the laws were not changed but they were adminis- 
tered in a different way. 

I have said elsewhere that the Controller-General and the 
Intendant of 1740 were quite unlike the Intendant and the 
Controller-General of 1780. The administrative correspon- 
dence show's the truth of this in detail. The Intendant of 
1780 had, it is true, the same powers, the same agents, the 
same despotic control as his predecessor, but not the same 
aims; the former was scarcely concerned with anything but 
keeping his province in obedience, levying the militia, and 
above all collecting the taille in it; the latter had many other, 
interests; his head was full of athousand schemes intended to 
increase the national wealth. The roads, the canals, manu- 
factures, commerce, are the principal objects of his thought; 
agriculture especially holds his attention. Sully then became 
the fashion among administrators. 

It was in this period that men began to form the agricul- 
tural societies, which I have already mentioned, that they 
established competitions and awarded prizes. There were 
circulars from the Controller-General, which were more like 
treatises on the art of agriculture than official letters. 

It was chiefly in the collection of the taxes that can 
best be seen the change, w'hich operated in the mind of 
the governing class. The law' w'as just as unfair, as arbitraiy^ 
and as harsh as it had been in the past, but all its evils 
were softened in its administration. 

\\Tien I began to study our fiscal law's,’ said M. MoUlen 
in his memoirs, T was appalled at what I found there; 
fines, imprisonments, corporal punishments, put at the 
disposal of special tribunals for simple acts of onassmi 
revenue clerks, w'ho held almost all propClTtiS 3n?persons 
at the m ^cy of their oaths, etc. Happily I did not confine . 
mj self to the mere reading of this code of jaws, and I soon 
had cause to recognize that between the text of the 
and Its administration there u-as the same difference as 
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■bet^^’een the manners of the old and those of the new 
financiers. The lawyers were always inclined to the minimiz- 
ing of offences and the reduction of punishments.’ 

'To liow many abuses and annoyances can the collection 
of taxes give rise/ said tlie provincial assembly of lower 
Normandy in 1787; ‘we ought however to render justice 
to the mildness and to the consideration which have been 
sho\vn for many years.’ 

The examination of documents fully justifies tliis state- 
ment. Respect for liberty and human life is often found in 
them; above all there is seen in them true concern for the 
sufferings of the poor; that had formerly been sought in 
vain. Acts of fiscal violence towards the unfortunate are 
rare, remissions of taxation more frequent, relief more 
commonly given. The king increases all the funds intended 
to create charity workshops in the country districts and to 
assist the indigent, and often he founds new ones. I find 
that more than 80,000 livres were distributed by the State 
in this maner in the district of Upper Guienne alone in 
1779; 40,000 in 1784 in the district of Tours; 48,000 in that 
of Normandy in 1787. Louis XVI did not wish to leave to 
his Ministers alone this part of the government; he himself 
sometimes undertook it. When in 1776 an order of the 
Council fixed the compensation, which should be paid to the 
peasants, whose fields were devastated by the king’s game 
in the neighbourhood of the royal hunting seats, and 
indicated the simple and sure method of securing the 
compensation, the king himself drew up the preamble. 
Turgot tells us that this good and unfortunate prince put 
the document in his hands vdth these words: — 'You see 
that I too work.’ If the ‘old order’ were painted in the 
shape it took during the last years of its existence, the 
portrait would be very flattering but untrue to facts. 

As these changes were effected in the mind both of the 
governors and the governed, national prosperity developed 
"with a speed that up to that time was unprecedented. 
Every sign announced it; population increased; wealth 
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increased still more rapidly. The American war did not 
slacken this movement; the State was involved in debt, 
but individuals continued to grow rich; they became more 
industrious, more enterprising, more inventive. 

'Since 1774,’ said a contemporary^ administrator, ‘the 
development of the various kinds of industry had increased 
the amount of all the taxes on commodities.’ \\lren indeed 
the contracts made at different periods of the reign of 
Louis XVI between the State and the financial companies, 
which undertook the collection of the taxes, are compared 
with each other, it is seen that the price paid by the farmers 
of the taxes at each renewal is constantly raised with 
increasing rapidity. The farm of 1786 produced 14 millions 
more than that of 1780. ‘It can be calculated that the 
product of all the taxes on commodities increases by two 
miUions a year,’ said Necker in the balance-sheet of 1781. 

Arthur Young assures us that in 1788 Bordeaux did a 
larger trade than Liverpool; and, he adds, ‘Latterly the 
progress of maritime commerce has been more rapid than 
in England itself; trade has doubled there in the last 
twenty years.’ 

Making allowance for the difference of the times, we may 
be certain that at no period following the Revolution did 
national prosperity develop more rapidly than during the 
twenty years w'hich preceded it. Only the 37 j’^cars of 
constitutional monarchy, which were for us times of 
peace and rapid progress, can be compared in this matter 
to the reign of Louis XVI. Tlie sight of this prosperity, 
already so great and so progressive, gives reason for 
astonishment, if all the vices still to be found in the govern- 
ment, and all the obstacles, that still impeded industry, are 
called to mind. Many politicians may' even deny' tlie fact, 
because they cannot explain it, thinking like the doctor 
of Moliere that a patient cannot recover if he defies all the 
rules of medicine. How, in fact, is it possible to believe that 
France could prosper and grow rich with inequality of 
taxation, diversity of laws, internal custom-houses, feudal 
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rights, guilds, the sale of offices, etc.? In spite of all this 
France did. begin to grow rich and to develop in every 
direction, because beside this badly co nstructed and badly- 
geared machinery', which seemingly was calculated to 
arrest rather than to advance the social mechanism, there 
lay hidden two very simple and very' powerful springs, 
which were already adequate to keep the whole together 
and make everytMng move towards the end of national 
prosperity — 2. government which, though ceasing to be 
despotic, remained very powerful and maintained order 
everyrvhere; a nation, which in its upper classes was already 
the freest and most enhghtened on the continent, a nation 
in which every man could get rich in his own way', and keep 
his wealth when it was once acquired. 

The lOng still used the tone of a master, but in reality 
he himself obeyed a public opinion, which inspired and 
impelled him every day — a public opinion, which he con- 
stantly' consulted, feared, flattered; absolute by the letter 
of the law, limited by the way in which it w'as administered. 
In 1784 Necker said in a public document as an tmdisputed 
fact, ‘Most foreigners have difficulty in conceiving the 
authority exercised in France to-day by' pubhc opinion; 
they have difficulty in understanding what this invisible 
power is, that is supreme even in the palace of the king. 
The fact is however so.’ 

Nothing is more superficial than to attribute the great- 
ness and the power of a nation to the mere mechanism of 
its laws; for, in this matter the result is produced less by the 
perfection of the machine than by the strength of the 
propelling power. Look at England: how much more 
comphcated, more diverse, more irregular, even to-day do 
its administrative laws appear than ours! But is there any 
single country in Europe, in which the national wealth is 
greater, private property is more extensive, more secure, 
more varied in character, society more settled and more 
wealthy? Thisresult does not flowfrom the goodness of all 
the individual laws, but from the spirit which animates 
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the complete body of English legislation. The want of 
perfection in certain organs is no impediment, because its- 
spirit throbs with life. 

As the prosperity, which I have just described, developed 
in France, the minds of men seemed to become more 
unsettled and unquiet; public discontent grew bitter; the 
hatred of all ancient institutions went on increasing. The 
nation obviously marched towards a revolution. 

Further, the parts of France, which were to be the 
principal centres of this revolution, were precisely those 
where progress was most ^dsible.^A study of the extant 
archives of the old district of the Ile-de-France will clearly 
show that it w'as in the districts bordering on Paris that the 
'old order' was soonest and most completety reformed. 
There the liberty and the fortune of the peasant were 
already more secure than in any other part of the pays 
d’election. The personal corvde had disappeared long before 
1789. The levy of the taillc had become more regular, more 
moderate, more fair than in the rest of France. The 
regulation reforming the iaille in 1772 must be read, if there 
is a wish to understand what at tliat date an Intendant 
could do for either the well-being or for the misery of a 
whole province. Viewed under this regulation the tax 
wears already a w'holly different aspect. Commissioners of 
the government were to \isit each parish every year; all 
the parishioners were assembled in their presence; the 
value of property was publicly established, the means of 
each man was determined after hearing both sides; the 
taille was finally assessed with the agreement of all those 
who had to pay it. The despotic pow'er of the Syndic, useless 
acts of violence were no more. The tailh no doubt retained 
all the vices inherent in it, wiiatevcr might be the system 
of collection; it only fell on one class of tax-payers, and 
struck tlieir industrj'^as w'ell as their property; but in every 
otlier respect it differed profoundly from that wiiich bore 
the same name in the suiTounding districts. 

Nowhere on the other hand, was the 'old order’ more 
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■completely retained than along the Loire towards its mouth, 
in the marshes of Poitou and on the moors of Britanny. But 
it was just there that the fire of civil war was kindled and 
kept alight and that the most\'iolent and prolonged opposi- 
tion was offered to the Revolution; it might therefore be said 
that the French found their position insupportable, just 
where it had become better. 

Such a view is surprising, but all histor}’' is full of such 
wonders. It is not always by going from bad to worse that 
a society falls into revolution. It happens most often that a 
people, which has supported without complaint, as if they 
were not felt, the most oppressive laws, \iolently throws 
them off as soon as their weight is lightened. The social 
order destroj^ed by a revolution is almost always better 
than that w'hich immediately preceded it, and experience 
show's that the most dangerous moment for a bad govern- 
ment is generally that in w'hich it sets about reform. Only 
great genius can save a prince w'ho undertakes to relieve 
his subjects after a long oppression. The evil, which was 
suffered patiently as inevitable, seems unendurable as 
soon as the idea of escaping from it is conceived. All the 
abuses then removed seem to throw' into greater relief those 
which remain, so that their feeling is more painful. The 
evil, it is true, has become less, but sensibilitj' to it has 
become more acute. Feudalism at the height of its power 
had not inspired Frenchmen with so much hatred as it did 
on the eve of its disappearing. The slightest acts of arbitrary 
pow'er under Louis XVI seemed less easy to endure than 
all the despotism of Louis XIV. The brief imprisonment- of 
Beaumarchais produced more commotion in Paris than 
the Dragoimades. 

No one any longer claimed in 1780 that France was in 
decline; it w'ould have been said on the contrary that at 
that time no limits could be set to her progress. It was then 
that the theory arose of the continuous and indefinite 
perfectibility of man. Tw'enty years before no hope for the 
future was felt; in 17S0 there was no fear of it. Imagination, 
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iaking hold in advance of this approaching and unheard-of 
felicity, made men insensible to the blessings they already 
enjoyed and hurried them forward to novelties of every 
kind. 

Apart from these general reasons there were other causes 
■of this phenomenon, more particular and no less powerful. 
Although the administration of tlie finances had been 
improved like everything else, it retained the vices which 
belong to the very nature of absolute government. As it 
Avas secret and unaudited, some of the worst practices were 
still followed, that had obtained under Louis XIV and 
Louis XV. The very efforts which the government made 
to develop public prosperity, the relief and the bounties 
which it distributed, the public Avorks which it undertook, 
increased expenses every day rvithout increasing receipts 
in the same proportion; this every day threw the king into 
still greater embarrassments than those of his predecessors. 
Like them he constantly kept his creditors waiting; like 
them he borrowed vith both hands, without publicity and 
without competition, and his creditors were never sure of 
getting their interest; their capital itself was always at the 
mercy of the mere good faith of the prince. 

A witness worthy of credit, for he had seen it vith his 
own eyes and was in a better position than any one else for 
seeing it, said in this connection: ‘The French at that time 
found nothing but risk in their dealings Avith their OAvn 
goA'emment. Did tliey invest their capital in government 
Joans, they ncA'er could count on any fixed^at^for the 
pa5rment of the interest; did they build ^ps^epanroads, 
olothe troops, for the government; they remained Asfthout 
security for their ad\’ances, AAfthout any specified day for 
payment; they Avere reduced to calculate the chances of a 
•contract Avith government as those belonging to a most 
risky loan.’ And he adds AAfth good sense: ‘At this time, 
AA’hen the rapid advance of industry had dcAnloped in a 
^catcr number of men the love of property, the taste and 
the need of comfort, those Avho had entrusted a portion of 
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their property to the State suffered with the greater impa- 
tience the violation of the law of contracts by that debtor, 
who was most bovmd to observe it.' 

The abuses, here thro^vn in the teeth of the French 
administration, were not in fact new; what was new' was the 
impression they made. The vices of the financial system had 
even been much more crying in former days; but there had 
since been changes in government and society,- which made 
men much more sensible to these vices than formerly. 
During the last twenty years, in which government had 
become more active and had undertaken every kind of 
enterprise of which formerly it had never dreamed, it 
had finally become the greatest consumer of the products 
of industry and the greatest employer of labour in public 
works that there was in the whole kingdom. The number 
of those who had money relations with it, who were 
interested in its loans, lived on its w'ages and speculated 
in its contracts, had enormously increased. Never had the 
fortune of the State and the fortunes of individuals been 
so closely interconnected. The mismanagement of the 
finances, which for long had been merely a public evil, 
then had become for a great number of families a private 
calamity. In 1789 the State thus ow'ed nearly -600 millions 
to its creditors, who in their turn w'ere almost all themselves 
debtors, and who, as a financier of the time stated, united 
TOth themselves in their indignation against the government 
aU those who were in difficulties arising from the non- 
payment of debt by the government at the proper date. 
It must be further noted that as discontented people of this 
sort became more numerous, they also became more irri- 
tated; for the desire to speculate, the eagerness to grow 
rich, the love of material comfort, spreading and increasing 
w'ith the expansion of business made such evils appear 
unendurable to those very people, who thirty years before 
would perhaps have endured them wthout complaint. 

Hence it came about that the fundholders, the merchants, 
the manufacturers, and other men of business or finance, 
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Avho generally form the class that is most opposed to 
political innovations, the most friendly to the existing 
government whatever it may he, and the most submissive 
even to the laws, which it despises or detests, showed itself 
on this occasion the most impatient and the most resolute 
in the matter of reform. They particularly cried aloud for 
a complete revolution in the whole system of finance mth- 
out reflecting that by profoundly disturbing this part of 
the government they would bring about the fall of all the 
rest. How could a catastrophe be avoided? On the one side 
a nation, vdthin which the desire of making a fortime 
kept spreading day by day; on the other side, a government 
which continuously excited this passion, yet continuously 
harassed, inflamed, and drove the people to despair, thus 
thrusting on both sides towards its own ruin. 



CHAPTER V 


Ho'iV the people were stirred to revolt by the ivish to relieve 

them. 

A s the common people had not for 140 years appeared 
^_for a single instant on the stage of public affairs, it 
was no longer thought possible that they could ever again 
be seen there; because they appeared insensible, they were 
thought to be deaf; so that, when interest began to be felt 
in their lot, it was the custom to speak about them in their 
presence, as if they were not there. Only those were thought 
to hear, who were placed above them; the only danger to 
be feared was not to be understood by these upper 
classes. 

The people, who had most to fear the \vrath of the lower 
classes, discussed aloud in their presence the cruel injustices, 
of which they had always been the victim; they showed 
each other the monstrous vices in the institutions, which 
were most oppressive to the people; they employed their 
rhetoric in painting the miseries of the lower classes and 
their badly rewarded toil; they filled them rvith fury, while 
striving thus to relieve them. I do not mean the WTiters, 
but the government, its principal agents, the privileged 
themselves. 

When the king, thirteen years before the Revolution, 
tried to abolish forced labour, he said in his preamble: 
'With the exception of a small number of provinces (the 
pays d’etats) almost all the roads of the kingdom have 
been made by the unpaid labour of the poorest part of our 
subjects. The whole burden has therefore fallen on those 
who have nothing but their hands and are only interested 
in a very secondary degree in the roads; those really interes- 
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ted are the landowners, nearly all privileged persons, the 
value of whose property is increased by the construction 
of the roads. When the poor man is forced to maintain these 
roads alone, when he is forced to give his time and his 
work vdthout pay, the only resource, which he has against 
misery and hunger, is taken from him to make him work 
for the profit of the rich.’ 

When at the same time an attempt was made to abolish 
the burdens imposed on the workers by the system of 
industrial corporations, it was proclaimed in the name of 
the king that 'the right to work is the most sacred of all 
properties; every law, which impinges on this, violates 
natural right and ought to be considered null ipso facto-, 
the existent corporations are besides bizarre and tyrannical 
institutions, the product of selfishness, cupidity, and 
violence.’ 

Such language was in any case, dangerous. It was still 
more so to use it wthout result. Some months later the 
corporations and forced labour were re-established. 

It was said that Turgot put such language into the mouth 
of tlie king. Most of Turgot's successors did not make him 
speak othenvise. WTien in X780 the king proclaimed to his 
subjects tliat henceforth any increase in the taille would 
be submitted to public registration, he was careful to add 
as a commentary — ‘The payers of the taille, already 
harassed by the grievances attending the collection of tlae 
taille, have hitherto been exposed to unexpected increases 
in such a way that the taxes of the poorest part of our 
subjects have increased in a proportion much greater than 
all the rest.' \Wien the king, not daring j-et to equalize 
all burdens, undertook at least to establish equality of 
collection in the taxes common to all, he said: — ‘His 
Majesty hopes that rich people vill not think themselves 
wronged when, put back to the common level, they will 
have to meet the charge, which long since thej' ought to 
have shared more equally vith others.’ 

But it was especiall}' in times of dearth that the aim 
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-seemed to be rather to inflame the passions of tlie common 
people than to provide for their needs. An Intendant, to 
stimulate the charity of the rich, spoke of 'the lack of 
justice and feeling in those lando\s'ners who owed to tire 
labours of the poor all that they possessed, and yet left 
them to die of hunger at the moment when they were 
e.xliausted from putting value into the rich man's property.’ 
The king on his side said on a similar occasion: — 'His 
Majest}' wishes to defend his people against the manceunres, 
which expose them to a lack of the prime necessities of 
life, forcing them to give their w'ork in return for any wage, 
which it pleases the rich to give them. The king w’ill not 
allow one part of his subjects to be handed over to the 
greed of the other part.' 

Right up to the very end of the monarchy the conflict, 
which existed between the different administrative authori- 
ties, gave opportunity to manifold exhibitions of this 
kind; the two rival parties readily blamed each other for 
the misery of the common people. A good instance of this 
is seen in the quarrel, which broke out in 1772, between the 
Parlement of Toulouse, and the king with regard to the 
transport of com. 'Owing to the mismanagement of govern- 
ment the poor man is in danger of dying from hunger,' said 
the Parlement. 'The ambition of the Parlement and the 
greed of the rich cause the public distress,' retorted the 
king. Thus, from both sides an effort was made to instil 
into the minds of the people that their superiors ought to 
be blamed for their misfortimes. 

These things are not found in private correspondence 
but in public documents, which the government and the 
Parlement themselves took care to print and publish by 
thousands. Incidentally, the king addressed to his predeces- 
sors and himself very hard home-truths. 'The treasure of 
the State,’ said he one day, ‘has been encumbered by the 
•extravagance of several reigns. Many of our inalienable 
domains have been granted away at a nominal price.' 
■‘Industrial corporations,' on another occasion he was made 
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to say, uith more reason than prudence, ‘are especially tlie 
product of the fiscal greed of the kings.’ 'If useless expense 
has often been incurred, and if the taille has been immo- 
derately increased,’ he remarked further, ‘that has been 
because the Financial Board, finding the increase of the 
iaille oudng to its secrecy its easiest resource, resorted to it, 
though several other expedients would have been less 
onerous to our people.’ 

All this was addressed to the enlightened part of the 
nation, in order to convince it of the advantage of certain 
measures, to which particular interests took exception. 
As to the common people it was assumed that the}^ heard 
without understanding. 

It must be acknowledged that side by side wtli this good- 
will, there suiadved a great fund of contempt for these 
miserable creatures, whose misfortunes there was so 
sincere a wish to relieve; we are reminded a little of the 
feeling of ^ladame du Chatelet who had no scruples (so 
we are told by the secretary of Voltaire) about undressing 
in the presence of her attendants, not regarding it as really 
proved that the lackeys were men ! 

Let it not be thought that it was onl)’^ Louis XVI or his 
ministers, who used the dangerous language that I have 
just quoted; those privileged people, who were the nearest 
object to the popular wrath, did not express themselves 
in the presence of the common people in a different fashion. 
It ought to be recognized tliat in France the upper classes 
of society began to concern themselves with the lot of the 
poor, before the latter became the object of their fear; tlicy 
interested themselves in the poor at a time, when they did 
not yet tliink that their own ruin was to be caused by tlie 
misfortunes of the poor. This became especial!}’ clear during 
the ten years which preceded '89; in that period the poor 
were often the object of pit}^; their condition w'as constantly 
discussed; methods for relieving them were investigated; 
the principal abuses, from which they suffered, were put in 
the limelight; the fiscal laws, which specially hurt them, 
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were denounced; but, general!}' speaking, the mode of 
expressing this new s}Tnpathy was as impru dent as the 
insensibihty shoum in the long preceding era: ^ 

Read the minutes of the provincial assemblies, which 
met in some parts of France in 1779, and later on through- 
out the kingdom; study the other public documents left 
by them, you will be touched by the kindly sentiments 
that are foimd in tliem, and surprised at the singular 
imprudence of the language used. 

‘It has too often been the case,’ said the pro^^ncial 
assembly of lower Normandy, in 1787, 'that the money, 
intended by the king for the roads, only serr'es to increase 
the amenities of the rich without being of any use to the 
common people. It has been often used to make the 
approach to a castle more agreeable instead of improving 
the entrance to a town or village.' In this same assembly 
the Orders of the Nobles and of the Clerg}', after describing 
the abuses of the forced labour, freely offered themselves 
alone 50,000 livres to the improvement of the roads in 
order, so they said, to make the roads of the province more 
practicable without their costing any more to the people. 
To substitute for the forced labour a general tax and to 
pay their share of it would, perhaps, have been a lighter 
burden for these pri\ileged persons; but, w’hile rmluntarily 
surrendering the advantage they got from inequality of 
taxation, they preferred to retain its appearance. Abandon- 
ing that part of their right w'hich was profitable, they 
carefully retained that part which w'as odious. 

Other assemblies, composed almost entirely of land- 
o%vners exempt from the taiUe, who fully intended to con- 
tinue to be so, did not paint in less black colours the e-vils 
w'hich this iailU inflicted on the poor. They put together a 
frightful picture of all its abuses, copies of which they were 
careful to multiply indefinitely, ^^^lat w'as most peculiar 
was that to this startling erudence of the interest, w'hich 
they took in the people, they added from time to time 
public expressions of contempt. The people had already 
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become the object of their sympathy without as yet 
ceasing to be the object of their disdain. 

The provincial assembly of Upper Guienne, speaking of 
these peasants, whose cause it warmly pleaded, described 
them as ignorant and gross creatures, turbulent creatures, 
rude and intractable characters. Turgot, who did so much for 
the people, hardly spoke of them otherwise. These harsh 
expressions are found in documents intended for the 
greatest pubheity, meant to pass before the eyes of the 
peasants themselves. These people might have been 
living in countries of Europe, such as Galicia, where the 
upper classes, speaking a different language from the 
lower classes, carmot be understood by them. The feudal 
lords of the eighteenth century, who often showed towards 
their dependents and others, who owed them dues, a spirit 
of gentleness, of moderation and of justice httle known to 
their predecessors, still spoke on certain occasions of ‘vile 
peasants.’ These insults would appear in legal language to 
have been 'common form.’ 

The nearer we approach to 1789, this sympatliy for the 
sufferings of the common people becomes more lively and 
more imprudent. I have held in my hands circulars, 
whicli several pro\ancial assemblies addressed in the first 
days of 1788 to the inhabitants of different parishes, in 
order to learn from tlicmselves in detail all the grievances 
of which they had reason to complain. 

One of these circulars was signed by an abbe, a great 
lord, three nobles, and a middle-class man, all members of 
the assembly and acting in its name. Tliis committee 
ordered the Syndic of each parish to call together all the 
peasants, and to ask them what they had to say against 
the method, in whicli the different taxes they paid were 
assessed and collected. ‘We know,' said they, 'in a general 
way that most of the taxes especiall}’ the gabclle and the 
iaille have consequences disastrous to the farmer, but we 
would like frirthcr to know each singlcjabime * T he curiosity 
of the pro\ancial assembl}* am not stop there; it wished to 
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wth bitterness that the Church has to be paid for every- 
thing, and that the poor man cannot even get buried 
gratis. A s to the taxes they are all badly assessed "and 
oppressive; not one of them finds grace in their ej^es; they 
speak of them all in passionate language, breathing fury. 

'The indirect taxes are odious,' they say; 'there is no 
household into which the clerk of the excise does not come 
prying: nothing is sacred from his eyes and hands. The 
dues of registration are crushing. The collector of the taille 
is a t5Tant whose cupidity makes use of every means to 
harry the poor. The bailiffs arc no better; no honest farmer 
is protected from tlieir ferocity. The collectors are obliged 
to ruin their neighbours in order not to expose themselves 
to the rapacity of these despots.’ 

In this Inquest the Revolution does not merely announce 
its approach; it is there already, it speaks already its 
language and shows its face plainly. 

Among all the differences, which are to be found between 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century and the 
French Revolution, there is one striking difference; in the 
sixteenth century most of the great people eagerly adopted 
the change of religion from calculatioiis of ambition or 
from cupidity; the common people on the contrary embraced 
the new religion from conviction and without the expecta- 
tion of anj’’ profit. In the eighteenth century it was very 
different; disinterested beliefs and generous sympathies 
then moved the enlightened classes and led them on the 
road of revolution, while a bitter feeling of their hardships 
and eagerness to change their lot agitated the common 
people. The enthusiasm of the former succeeded in kindling 
and arming the rage and the cupidity of the latter. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Some practices by the aid of which the Governincni gave the 
finishing touch to the revolutionary education of the People, 

T he Government itself had long been at work in 
establishing and driving into the mind of the people 
several ideas, which have since been named revolutionary, 
ideas hostile to the individual, opposed to individual rights, 
friendly to violence. 

The king was the first to show wth what contempt the 
most ancient, and in appearance the most firmly established 
institutions could be treated. Louis XV shook the monarchy 
and hastened the Revolution as much by his innovations 
as by his vices, by his energy as by his feebleness. When 
the people saw the fall and the disappearance of that 
Parlement, which was almost coeval with the monarchy, 
and which had hitherto appeared as immovable as the 
monarchy itself, they vaguely comprehended that they were 
approaching times of violence and of hazard in which 
everything would be possible, in which there would scarcely 
be anything so ancient as to be venerated, scarcely anything 
so novel that it might not be attempted. 

Louis XVI during the whole course of his reign did noth- 
ing but speak of reforms to be carried out. There were few 
institutions, of which he did not make the approaching 
ruin foreseen, before the Revolution came in fact to ruin 
them all. After removing from the code of laws some of the 
worst he presently replaced them; it looked as though he 
only wished to loosen the roots and leave to others the 
task of felling them. 

Among the reforms which he carried through himself, 
some changed abruptly and without sufficient preparation 
ancient and venerable usages and sometimes violated 
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vested rights. Tliey thus prepared the Revolution much less 
by striking down any obstacle in their way than by pointing 
out to the people how they might set about effecting it. 
^Affiat increased the evil was precisely the pure and dis- 
interested intention by which the king and his ministers 
were actuated; for there is no more dangerous example than 
that of violence exercised for a good end and bj' people of 
good-will. A long time previously Louis XIV had in his 
edicts publicly taught this view that all the lands of the 
kingdom had been originally granted under conditions by 
the State which would thus be the only true owner, while 
all others were only possessors whose title could be disputed, 
and whose right was imperfect. This doctrine had its 
origin in feudal law, but it w'as only put forward in France 
at the point when feudalism was dying, and had never 
been admitted by the courts of justice. The idea is the 
mother of modem socialism. It is curious to see it first 
take root xmder royal despotism. 

During the reigns which followed that of this prince the 
administration every' day taught the people in a manner 
more practical and more within its grasp the contempt \nth 
which private property' ought to be regarded. VTien in the 
second half of the eighteenth century' the taste for public 
works imd especially' for roads became fashionable, the 
government had no hesitation in taking possession of all 
lands needed for its undertakings and in pulling down the 
houses that obstructed it. The Road-Surv'eying department 
(Fonts ct Chaussces) was already' as much enamoured then, 
as it has since been, with the geometrical beauties of the 
stniight line; with great care it avoided follouang the 
existent roads if the y^cuiared ever so little, and rather than 
make a slight detour itiow-^rroes a thousand properties. 
The estates thus devastated or destroyed were always 
paid for at an arbitrary' price and often after long delay', 
and often they' were not paid for at all. 

When the provincial assembly of Lower Normandy' took 
the administration out of the hands of the Intendant, it 
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ascertained that the price of all the lands seized by aiitliority 
in tlie preceding twenty years for the purpose of mahing 
roads was still unpaid. TIvc debt thus contracted and not 
yet paid by the Statein tliis little comer of France amounted 
to 250,000 li\Tcs. The number of great landowners injured 
in this manner was limited, but the number of small 
landowners damaged was verj’ great; for land was already 
very much subdivided. Each small owner had learnt through 
his OUT! experience how little regard should be paid to tlie 
right of the individual, when the public interest demands 
that it should be violated — a doctrine which he took care 
not to forget when it was a question of appljdng it to others 
for his own advantage. 

There had fonnerly e.xistcd in a very great number of 
parishes charitable foundations which, in the intention of 
their founders, had as their aim the relief of the inhabitants 
in certain cases and in a certain manner indicated by the 
bequest. Most of these foundations were destroyed in the 
last days of the monarchy, or diverted from their original 
object b}' simple decrees of Council, that is to say, by the 
purely arbitrary act of tire government. Generally speaking, 
the fimds thus given to the rillages were sequestrated for 
the profit of the neighbouring hospitals. In its turn the 
property of these hospitals was about the same time 
diverted to purposes never contemplated by the founder, 
and of which he would certainly never have approved. 
An edict of 1780 authorized all these establishments to 
sell tire properties, left to them at different times on 
condition of their being held, in perpetuity, and allowed 
them to hand over the purchase-money to the State, 
which was to pay the interest on the capital so lent. It was, 
i they said, to make a better use of the charity of our ances- 
Itors than they had made themselves. It was forgotten that 
jlthe best means of teaching men to rdolate the indirddual 
rights of the h^’ing is to take no account of the wishes of 
the dead. The contempt for the rvishes of the dead displaj^ed 
by the government of the ‘old order’ has never been sur- 
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passed by any of the powers which have succeeded it. 
It had nothing whatever of that somewhat meticulous- 
scruple which leads the English to lend to each citizen the 
whole force of the social body to help him in maintaining 
the effect of his last dispositions, and makes them testify- 
more respect to a man's memory than to himself. 

Forced requisitions, compulsorj’^sale of goods, the ‘maxi- 
mum,’ were measures of government which all had prece- 
dents under the 'old order.' I have seen in times of scarcity 
officials fix in advance the price of provisions brought to 
market by the peasants and, if the peasants fearing con- 
straint did not come, issuing orders obliging them to do so- 
under pain of fine. 

But there was no more dangerous instruction than that 
found in certain forms followed b}' criminal justice when 
tlie common people were concerned. The poor man was 
already very much better secured than has been imagined 
against any injury from a citizen more rich or more power- 
ful than himself; but, were he at issue with the State, as I 
have indicated elsewhere, he found nothing but exceptional 
tribunals, prejudiced judges, a rapid or illusory procedure,, 
a decree to be carried out by ordinance without appeal. 
'The Provost of the Mounted Police and Iris lieutenant are 
ordered to take cognisance of the disturbances and tumul- 
tuous assemblies that may be caused b}'' the question of 
the com supply; it is ordered that the trial should be 
completed by them and adjudged by the Provost without 
appeal. All courts of justice are forbidden by His Majesty 
to take cognisance of these cases.’ This decree of Coimcil 
made law during the whole of the eighteenth centurJ^ 
The reports of the Mounted Police show that in these 
circumstances suspected villages were surrounded by 
night, houses were entered before dawn, delated peasants- 
were arrested without any question of a further warrant. 
The man thus arrested often remained for a long time in 
prison before he could speak to his judge; the edicts, how- 
ever, ordered that every accused person should be interro- 
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gated TOtWn twenty-four hours. This pro\nsion was as 
formal and as little respected as in our own day. It was 
thus that a mild and well-established government taught 
daUy to the people the code of criminal procedure the 
most appropriate to times of revolution and the best 
adapted to tyraimy. It kept a school for them always open. 
Right to the end of the 'old order’ this dangerous education 
was given to the lowest classes. It lasted to the days of 
Turgot, who in this respect faithfully imitated his predeces- 
sors. \\Tien, in 1775, his new legislation about com gave 
rise to resistance in the Parlement and to riotings in the 
country districts, he obtained from the King an ordinance, 
which removed the rioters from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts and handed them over to that of the 
Provost, ‘which is principally intended, as they say, to 
repress popular disturbances, when it is desirable that 
examples should be made with celerity.’ Further, all 
peasants leaving their parishes unsupplied uith a certificate 
signed by the curate and the S3mdic, were to be pursued, 
arrested, and tried by the Provost as vagabonds. 

It is true that in tlds monarchy of the eighteenth century, 
though the forms were terrifying, the punishment was al- 
most always merciful. The desire was rather to frighten 
than to cause suffering; or rather, the individual was 
arbitrar}’^ and violent by habit and by indifference, but 
merciful by nature. However, the taste for this summary 
justice grew only the more popular. The lighter the punish- 
ment, the more easily were forgotten the means by which 
the decision was secured. The mildness of the sentence 
concealed the dreadful nature of the procedure. 

I venture to say, because I have the facts in my hands, 
that a great number of the methods used by the revolu- 
tionary government had precedents and examples in the 
measures adopted torvards the common people during the 
last two centuries of the monarchy. The ‘old order’ furnished 
the Revolution “with many of its forms; the latter onfy 
added to them the ferocity of its temper. 
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CHAPTER VII 


How a great Administrative revolution had preceded the 
Political revolution and its consequences. 

N 'othing had as yet been changed in the form of govern- 
ment, when already most of the secondary laws which 
regulated the condition of persons and the administration of 
affairs had been abolished or modified. 

The destruction of the guilds and their partial and in- 
complete re-estabUshment had profoundlj^ altered all the 
old relations between workman and master. These relations 
had become not only different, but uncertain and difficult. 
The police of the master was destroyed; the tutelage of the 
State was as yet badly established, and the artisan, placed 
in a difficult and ambiguous position between the govern- 
ment and the master, did not know too well which of the 
two was intended to protect or to restrain him. This state 
of uneasiness and of anarchJ^ into which tlie whole of the 
lower class of the towns had been plunged at a single 
stroke, had important consequences as soon as the people 
began to reappear on the political stage. 

One year before the Revolution an edict of the King had 
ovcrthrouTi in all its parts tlie judicial arrangements, 
several new jurisdictions had been created, a multitude 
of others had been abolished, all the rules of legal compe- 
tence to try cases had been clianged. Now in France, as I 
have already remarked elsewhere, the number of those who 
took part, citlier as judges or in e.xccuting the decrees of 
judges, was enormous. In trutli the whole middle class had 
more or less to do wth the tribunals. The effect of the law 
was therefore to disturb at one stroke the position and 
propertj' of thousands of families and to gi\ e tlicm a new and 
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of business. Per contra, the new authorities, smaller in 
number, carefully limited and similar, met each other and 
very soon became entangled with each other in the greatest 
confusion, and often reduced each other to impotence. 

Further, the new system of law had one great vice, -which 
alone would have been sufficient at the start to make its 
execution difficult. AU the powers -wiiich it created were 
collective. 

Under the old monarchy there had been only t-wo methods 
of administration. In those districts in which the adminis- 
tration was entrusted to a single man he acted \vithout 
the co-operation of any assembly; wherever assemblies 
existed, as in the pays d’ dials or in the to%vns, the executive 
power was not entrusted to any particular person; the 
assembly not only governed and supersHsed the administra- 
tion, but administered itself, or by means of temporary 
commissions which it nominated. 

As these were the only two methods of administration 
kno\vn, w'hen one was abandoned, the other was adopted. 
It is a curious fact that in a societj'' so enlightened, in 
which public administration had for so long a time played 
such a great part, the idea had never occurred of connecting 
the t-tt'o systems and of distinguishing without disjoining 
the executive pow'er from -that which superintends and 
directs. This idea, which appears so simple, never appeared; 
it was only discovered in the nineteenth century. It is, so 
to speak, -the only great discovery in the sphere of public 
administration which is peculiar to us. We shall see the 
consequences produced b)' the contrary practice, when the 
administrative habits w'ere transferred to the political 
sphere, and when in obedience to the tradition of the old 
order,’ detested though it w'as, the system followed by 
the provincial estates and the small municipalities of tlie 
towms was adopted in the National Convention, and we 
shaU see how that, which had hitherto merely caused 
embairassment in the management of business, produced 
immediately tlie Reign of Terror. 
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The Provincial Assemblies then of 1787 received; the, ;V 
right of governing themselves in most of the spheres, in/:? 
which lutherto the Intendant had acted alone; they were :: 
charged under the authority of the central government to; . 
assess the faille and to superintend its collection, to deter- /- 
mine what public works should be und ertaken, and to see , , 
to'theifexticulloh. They had undertheir immediate control ; 
all the officials of the Road Board {Pauls el Chaussies) from ; 
the Inspector down to tlie foreman of the labour gang. * 
They were to order them whatever they thought right, 
to render account of ihe semcc ot these agents~to the ■; 
Minister and to propose to him the suitable remuneration; .; 
The guardianship of th e \illag es was almost entirely handed' ; . 
over to these AssembliesTthey were to determine in the, ; 
first instance most of the contentious matters that had , 
hitherto been taken to the Intendant; functions, of which 
some were ill-suited to a collective and irresponsible power, . 
and w’hich besides were to be exercised by men who now , 
administered for the first time. 

Complete confusion was produced by the fact that, 
though the Intendant was reduced to impotence, he was . ? 
nevertheless allowed to continue. Absolute power in every 
sphere had been taken from him, and yet he was charged ■ 
mth the duty of aiding and of superintending all the - 
actions of the Assembly; as if forsooth a degraded official 
could ever enter into the spirit of the legislation, which 
dispossessed him, and facilitate its working. 

WTiat had been done for the Intendant had also been 
done for his Subdelegate. By his side, and in the place • 
which he had recenriy occupied, was set up a district, 
assembly which was to act under the direction of the - 
provincial assembly and on analogous principles. 

Everything that is knowi of the acts of the provincial 
assemblies created in 1787 and even their own minutes 
show that immediately after their birth they entered on 
an imderhand and often on an open war with the Inten- ■ 
dants, the latter using the greater experience which they-. 
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had acquired merely to impede the movements of their 
successors. Here, we find an assembly complaining that it 
is only with difficulty that it can \vrest from the hands of 
the Intendant the most necessary documents. Elsewhere it 
is the Intendant who accuses members of the assembly of 
wishing to usurp functions s till left him, so he says, by the 
edicts. He appeals to the' Minister, who often does not 
answer or expresses doubt; for the matter is as novel and 
obscure toTiinl as to everyone else. Sometimes the assembly 
resolves that the Intendant has administered badly, that 
the roads which he has had constructed are badly laid out 
or badly kept up; he has allowed the villages, of which he 
was the guardian, to be ruined. Often these Assemblies 
hesitated amid the obscurities of a legislation so little 
known; tliey sent great distances to consult each other and 
constantly gave each other advice. The Intendant of Auch 
claimed that it was within his competence to oppose the 
wish of the provincial assembly, wffiich had authorized a 
^"^U^ge to tax itself; the assembly claimed that in this, 
nialler the Intendant could henceforth give advice but 
not orders, and it asked the pro\’incial assembly of the 
Ile-de-France for its opinion. 

Amid these recriminations and these consultations the 
movement of the administration often slackened and 
sometimes stopped; public life was then almost suspended.. 
The stagnation of business is complete,' said the pro\uncial 
assembty of Lorraine, wdiich in this was only the echo of 
several others, ‘all good citizens are distressed.’ 

On other occasions it was by excess of activity and self- 
confidence that these new governing bodies went WTong; 
they were all filled with a restless and disturbing zeal,, 
which made them wish to change all at once the old methods. 
<md to correct hurriedl}’’ the most ancient abuses. On the 
ground that henceforth they were to exercise guardianship 
over the towns they undertook themselves to manage 
niunicipal affairs; in a word, aiming to improve ever}d;hing' 
tliey succeeded in producing universal confusion. 
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Now, if you reflect on tlie very great position, wWcli for 
a very long time past the public administration had hdd;:5:? 
in France, the multitude of interests it daily touched, fall- K 
that depended on it, or had need of its assistance; if ydu;;>; 
reflect that it was already upon it rather than upon them- Vr; 
selves that individuals reckoned for the success of their 
own business, for the encouragement of their manufacture, 
for the certainty of their subsistence, for the lay-out arid;-. v 
up-keep of their roads, for the preservation of their tran-, ' ■ 
•quillity, and for the guarantee of their well-being, you vah >: 
have some idea of the infinite number of people who felt 
themselves personally injured b}' the evil affecting the ;,V 
pubhc administration, : 

But it was especially in the villages that the vices of the: 
new organization made themselves felt; in them it not only v 
disturbed the old order of powers, it changed all at once> ,^ 
the relative position of men and put all classes in conflict,:^ ' 
one against the other. ; ;; 

When Turgot in 1775 proposed to the King a reform of 
the administration of the rural districts, the greatest.':, 
difficulty he encountered, so he teUs us himself, arose from ■. 
the rmequal distribution of the taxes; how make men, who ' : 
were not liable to pay taxes in the same manner, of whom 1' -• 
some were entirely exempt, act in common, and deliberate ;■ 
together on parochial matters, which principally concerned 
tlie assessment, the levy, and the appropriation of taxes? 
Each parish included gentlemen and clergy who did not;-: 
pay the faille, peasants who were either partially or wholly , ; 
exempt, and others who paid the whole of it. There were, a 
so to speak, three distinct parishes. Each would have needed ,{■ 
a separate administration. The difficulty was insoluble. >1. S 
Nowhere in fact, was inequality of taxation more obvious T’ 
than in tlie country districts; nowhere was the population 's! - 
more clearly divided into different groups, often hostile, i; 
to each other. In order to give the \dllages a collective .i; 
administration and a diminutive free government, it would .! 
have been necessary in the first place to subject all its ; 
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members to the same taxes, and to abridge the distance 
which separated classes. 

This was not the course adopted when this reform was 
finally undertaken in 1787. Within the parish the old 
separation of the orders and inequality of taxation, which 
was its cliief sign, were maintained, but nevertheless the 
whole administration was handed over to elective bodies. 
This immediately produced most singular results. 

. Was it a question of the assembly having to choose 
parochial officers? the cure and the seigneur were not 
allowed to appear in it; they belonged, it was said, to the 
order of the nobles and the order of the clergy; now, on this 
occasion it was particularly the third estate which had to 
elect its representatives. 

The parochial council once elected, the cure and the 
seigneur were on the contrary members of it by right; for 
it w'ould not have been seemly to exclude entirely from the 
government of the parish tw'o such important inhabitants. 
The seigneur even presided over those parochial councillors, 
whom he had hot helped to elect; but it was not for him to 
have a say in most of their acts. When the assessment and 
apportionment of the taille W'as taken in hand, the cure and 
the seigneur were not allowed to vote. Were they not both 
exempt from this tax? On its side the parochial council 
had no views on the capitation tax; it continued to be 
regulated by the Intendant in accordance \vith its peculiar 
forms. 

From a fear that this president, thus isolated from the 
body which he wms supposed to direct, might still indirectl}' 

• exercise an influence hostile to the interest of the order of 
wliich he was not a member, it Avas demanded that the votes 
of his tenants should not count; the provincial assemblies, 
consulted on this point, found this claim very just, and 
JaI together in conformity with principle. The otlier gentle- 
men, who dw'elt in the parish, rvere not allowed to enter 
into this same low'-class parodiial assembly unless they 
W'cre elected by the peasants, and in that case, as tlie 
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regulations carefully laid down, they had only the right ? 
to represent in it the third estate. ' v 

The seigneur then only appeared in the assembly as in ; i 
complete subjection to Ms ancient vassals, who had suddenly ; . 
become his masters; he was their prisoner rather than their 
cMef, By gathering together these men in tMs fashion /. 
it seemed that the end in view had been not so much to . 
unite them more closely, as to make them see more clearly 
their difierences and the contrary nature of their interests. 

Was the Syndic still that discredited official, whose 
duties were never undertaken except under compulsion, ; 
or had his position been raised together %vith tliat of the .. 
community of wMch he remained the principal agent? No 
one exactly knew. I find in 1788 the letter of a certain., 
village bailiff who was indignant at having been elected 
to serve in the position of Syndic. That, he said, was S 
contrary to all the privileges of his office. The Controller- 
General replied that the ideas of this individual must be . 
rectified; he must be made to imderstand that he should ' 
be pleased with the honour of being chosen by Ms fellow- 
citizens, and that furthermore, the new Syndics would not ■ 
resemble the officials, who had hitherto borne the same 
name, and that they must count on more consideration 
from the Government. 

On tlie other hand important inhabitants of tlie parish 
and even nobles, suddenly made overtures to the peasants, 
when these latter had become a power. A seigneur, exercis- , 
ing high justice over a village in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, complained that the Edict Mndered him from .: 
taking part as a mere inhabitant in the working of the ’\ 
parish assembly. Others consented, as they said, from ; 
devotion to the public good even to fill the office of Syndic. 

It was too late. In proportion as members of the rich 
classes thus made advances towards the people of the ■' 
country districts and made efforts to join them, the- ; 
latter withdrew into and maintained the isolation in wMch -i 
they had formerly been placed. Some parochial assemblies ' 
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refused to receive ■within them the seigneur; others adopted 
every kind of trick rather than admit even lo'W class people 
if they were rich. 'We are informed/ said the pro'vincial 
assembly of Lower Normandy, 'that several parochial 
assemblies have refused to admit to their body low class 
lando^vners of the parish who are not domiciled in it, 
though there can be no doubt that they have a right to 
such admission. Other assemblies have even refused to 
admit farmers who had no landed property within their 
boundaries/ 

Thus then, everywhere already were to be found, 
novelty, obscurity, conflict, in the secondary laws, before 
ever the principal laws which regulated the government of 
the state had been touched. But all that remained standing 
was already shaken, and there did not exist, so to speak, 
a single law of which the central power itself had 
not announced either its abolition or its approaching 
modification. 

This sudden and extensive remodelling of all the rules 
and administrative habits, which in France preceded the 
political revolution, though to-day it is hardly spoken of, 
had, how'ever, already produced one of the greatest distur- 
bances that had ever occurred in the history of a great 
people. This first revolution exercised an enormous influence 
on tire second and made the latter an event different from 
all those of the same kind, which had ever up to that time 
occurred in the world, and from those which have taken 
P^ace since. 

The first revolution in England, which overthrew the 
whole political constitution of that country and even 
abolished the monarchy, only affected in a very superficial 
manner the secondary law's and scarcely made any change 
in the customs and habits. Justice and administration 
retained their old forms and follow'ed the same track as in 
^e past. At the very height of the civil war the twelve 
judges of England, it is said, continued twice a year to make 
the Assize Circuit. In England, therefore, everything was 
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not agitated at once. The revolution was circumscribed 
in its effects, and English society, though agitated at its 
top, remained steadj’- at its base. 

We have ourselves seen in France since '89 several 
revolutions, which have changed from top to bottom the 
whole structure of government. Most of them have been 
ver}^ sudden and have been effected by force, in open eola- 
tion of the existing laws. Nevertheless, the disorder, wliich 
the}'’ have caused, has never been either long or general; 
they have hardly been felt by the greater part of the 
nation, sometimes they have been hardly noticed. 

That is because since ’89 the administrative constitution 
has always remained standing amid the dounfaUs of the 
political constitutions. The person of the sovereign or the 
forms of the central power were changed; but the daily 
conduct of business was neither interrupted nor disturbed. 
Ever}' man continued to remain subject in the small 
matters, which particularly interested him, to the laws 
and customs which he knew; he was subject to the same 
secondar}' powers, that he had always been in the habit 
of addressing, and, generally speaking, he had to do vith 
the same agents; for, if at each revolution the administra- 
tion was decapitated, its body remained uninjured and 
li\'ing; the same functions were performed by tlie same 
officials; they carried with them their spirit and their 
practice across all the changes of political laws. They 
judged and they administered first in the name of the 
King, then in the name of the Republic, and finally in the 
name of the Emperor. Then, when Fortune had made tire 
wheel turn full circle, they once more began to administer 
and to judge for the King, for the Republic, and for the 
Emperor, always the same and in the same way. Mffiat 
mattered to them the name of the master? Their business 
was not so much to be citizens as to be good administrators 
and good judges. As soon as the first shock was past, it 
seemed as though nothing in the countr}' had moved. 

Mhen the Revolution broke out, that part of the Govem- 
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ment which, though subordinate, makes itself felt daily- 
in the life of every citizen and has the most continuous and 
telling influence on his well-being, had just been completely 
overthrown; the public administration had changed at 
one stroke all its agents and remodelled aU its maxims. 
The State had not at first appeared to receive a great shock 
from this immense reform; but every single Frenchman in 
his private sphere had felt a slight disturbance. Every man 
felt himself shaken in his position, disturbed in his habits, 
or impeded in his business. A certain regular order continued 
to reign in the most important and most general affairs, 
but already no person any longer knew whom to obey, 
whom to address, nor how to conduct himself in those 
small matters of individual concern, which make up the 
daily routine of social life. 

The nation having lost its balance in every particular, 
one last blow was able to upset it altogether and to produce 
the most terrible upheaval, and the most awful confusion 
that had ever been seen. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Ho'iC the Revolution sprang spontaneously from that 
which preceded. 

I wish in conclusion to gather up some of the features, 
already described separately, and to view the Revolution 
springing spontaneously from that ‘old order,’ of which I 
have just drawn the portrait. 

If it is borne in mind that it was in France that the feudal 
system, witliout changing anything in it that could hurt 
and irritate, had most complete^ lost that which could 
protect or be of service, the less surprise will be felt that 
the revolution, which was to abolish violently this old 
constitution of Europe, broke out in France rather than 
elsewhere. If attention is paid to the fact that the nobles, 
after having lost their old political rights and having ceased 
more than was the case in any other countr}'^ of feudal 
Europe to govern and lead the people, had nevertheless, 
not only retained but very much increased their pecuniary*^ 
immunities, and the advantages enjoyed by them indhi- 
duaily; if it is remembered that, though they had become 
a subordinate, they had remained a privileged and close 
class; less and less, as I have said elservhere, an aristocracy; 
more and more a caste; it will be no matter for surprise 
that its privileges appeared so inexplicable and so detest- 
able to the French people and that in its presence envy w'as 
so greatly kindled in the heart of the French people that 
it bums there still. 

Finally, if it is reflected that this nobility, separated 
from the middle classes, w'hich it had repulsed from its 
bosom, and from the people whose affections it had alienated, 
was entirely isolated in the middle of the nation; in appear- 
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ance the head of an army, in reality a body of officers 
wthout soldiers, it will easily be understood how, after 
having stood upright for a thousand years, it came to be 
overthrown in a single night. 

I have shown how the government of the King, having 
abolished local liberties, and having in three-quarters of 
France substituted itself for all the local authorities, drew 
to itself all public matters, the smallest as well as the 
. greatest. I have shown on the other hand how by a necessary 
consequence Paris made itself the master of the kingdom, 
of which till that time it had only been the capital, or rather 
then became itself the whole kingdom. These two facts, 
peculiar to France, would alone be sufficient to explain why 
a riot was able utterly to overthrow a monarchy, which for 
so many centuries had withstood such violent shocks, and 
which on the very eve of its faU still appeared unshakable 
to those very people, who were going to overthrow it. 

France being that one of the countries of Europe in 
which all political life had been the longest and most 
completely extinguished, in which individuals had most 
wholly lost touch with affairs, lost the habit of reading the 
meaning of events, and the experience of popular mo vements 
and almost the very idea of the people, it can be easily 
imagined how all Frenchmen could all at once, without 
seeing it, faU into a terrible revolution, those most 
threatened by it leading the van, and undertaking to open 
and broaden the path rvhich led to it. 

As there no longer existed any free institutions and in 
consequence no more political classes, no Imng political 
bodies, no organized and drilled parties; and as in the 
absence of aU these regular forces the direction of public 
opinion, when public opinion came to be reborn, fell wholly 
to the pliiiosophers, it was obvious that the revolution 
Would be conducted less wtlr a view to particular facts 
than in accordance with abstract principles and very 
general theories; it might be anticipated that, instead of 
attacking individual bad laws, all law.s would be attacked 
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and that the aim would be to substitute for the old constitu- 
tion of France an entirely novel system of government 
conceived by these ^vriters. 

The Church being naturally involved with all the old 
institutions, whose destruction was contemplated, it was 
certain that this revolution must shake religion at the same 
time as it overthrew the civil power; it was therefore 
impossible to forecast the unheard-of acts of audacitj% 
to which the spirit of these innovators might be carried, 
freed as they were at once from all the restraints imposed 
by religion, custom, and law on the imapnation of men. 

Anyone, who had carefully studied the state of the 
countrj', could easily have foreseen that there was no act 
of audacity, however extravagant, which might not be 
attempted, no act of violence which might not be 
inflicted 

'What,' cried Burke in one of his eloquent pamphlets, 
'is there not a single man who can answer for the smallest 
district; nay further, is there not one man who can answer 
for another. Each man is arrested in his oum house nithout 
resistance, whether it is a question of Royalism, Moderat- 
ism, or anything else.’ Burke knew little of the conditions 
in which this monarchy, that he regretted, had bequeathed 
us to our new masters. The Government of the 'old order’ 
had long ago taken from Frenchmen the possibility and the 
desire of helping each other. "S^en the Revolution arrived, 
it would have been hopeless to seek in the greater part of 
France for any ten men, who were in the habit of acting 
together in any regular manner and of providing for their 
own defence. The central power had taken sole charge in 
such a way that this central porver, ha\nng fallen from the 
hands of the royal administration into those of an irrespons- 
ible and sovereign assembly, and, after being kindly having 
become terrible, found nothing before it that could stop it 
or even delay it for a moment. The same cause, which had 
made the monarchy fall so easily, had rendered everything 
possible after its fall. 
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Never had religious toleration, mildness in the exercise 
of power, humanity, and even benevolence been more 
earnestly preached and apparently better acted on than in 
the eighteenth century. Rights of war, so to speak, the last 
refuge of violence, had themselves been cut down and 
softened. Yet from the bosom of manners so gentle was to 
spring the most inhuman Revolution! Moreover, all this 
softening of manners was not a mere sham; for, as soon as 
the fury of the Revolution was spent, this same spirit of 
gentleness spread immediately into all the laws and per- 
meated all political habits. 

The contrast between the benignity of the theories and 
the violence of the deeds, which w^as one of the strangest 
features of the French Revolution, will not be a matter of 
surprise, if it is remembered that this Revolution was 
prepared by the mo.st civilized, but carried out by the most 
barbarous and the rudest classes of the nation. The men 
of the former class having no prc^vicff^nf. ngyn w ith each 
other, no habit of acting tog^thefTlio^rd' upon the 
people, the people almost immediately became the directing 
power, when the former powers were destroyed. Where 
it did not govern itself, it gave at least its tone to the 
government; and if, on the other hand, the people’s manner 
of living \mder the ‘old order’ is remembered, what it was 
going to become may easily be imagined. 

The veiy^ peculiarities of their position had given them 
several rare virtues. Enfranchised early, and for long past 
.ovTiers of a part of the soil isolated rather than dependent, 
tiiey showed themselves temperate and proud; they were 
^■^^^w^d .to toil^ indifferent to the delicacies of life, resigned 
to the greatest evils, steadfast in danger; a simple and 
virile race, which was to fill those powerful armies before 
the efforts of which Europe would bow. But the same cause 
made them a dangerous master. As thej’’ had borne almost 
alone for centuries all the burden of abuses, as they had 
lived apart, nursing in silence their prejudices, their 
jealousies, and their hatreds, they had become hardened 
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by these rigours of their fate and they had become capable 
at once of enduring or of perpetrating any enormit)'. 

It was in this state that, laying its hands on the govern- 
ment, the people itself undertook to carry out the work of 
the Revolution. Books had supplied the theory; they 
undertook the execution, and they adjusted the ideas of 
the ^vriters to their own frenzied passions. Those readers of 
this book, who have studied attentively in it France of 
the eighteenth century, have seen the birth and develop- 
ment vathin its bosom of two principal passions, which 
have not been contemporaneous, nor always worked towards 
the same end. 

The former, more profound and more deeply grounded, 
was the violent and inextinguishable hatred of inequality. 
Bom and nursed by the sight of the inequality itself, it 
had for a long time past urged Frenchmen vdth a continuous 
and irresistible force to root up from the foundations all 
that remained of the institutions of the Middle Ages, and 
the site thus cleared, to build on it a society in which men 
should be as alike and their conditions as equal as human 
nature admits of. The other passion, less ancient and less 
deeply rooted, led them to wish to live not only equal but 
free. 

Towards the end of the 'old order’ these two passions 
were equally sincere and appeared to be equally active. 
At the beginning of the Revolution they met; thejf joined 
and mingled for a moment, they heated each other by the 
contact and finally they set afire at once the whole heart 
of France. It was ’89, a time doubtless of inexperience, but 
a time of generosity, of enthusiasm, of virility, and of 
greatness; a time of immortal memory, towards which the 
eyes of men wifi. t\rm mth admiration and with respect, 
when those who witnessed it and w'e ourselves shall long have 
passed away. At that time the French were proud enough 
of their cause and of themselves to believe that they were 
able to be free as well as equal. Among democratic institu- 
tions therefore they placed everywhere free institutions; 
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Not only did they reduce to powder those antiquated laws 
which divided men into castes, into corporations, into 
classes, and rendered their rights even more unequal than 
their positions, but they shattered by a single stroke those 
other laws — a more recent work of the royal power — which 
had taken away from the nation the free enjoyment of 
itself, and had placed by the side of each Frenchman the 
government to be his preceptor, his tutor, and if it were 
needed, his oppressor. Centralization fell with absolute 
government. 

But when that vigorous generation, which had begun tlie 
Revolution, had been either destroyed or enervated, as 
commonly happens to every generation, which first em- 
barks on such enterprises; when followng the natural 
course of events of this kind the love of freedom had been 
discouraged and languished in the face of anarchy and 
popular tyranny and when the distracted nation began to 
grope after a master, absolute government found prodigious 
facilities for its rebirth and consolidation, discovered 
wthout difficulty by the genius of that man who was going 
to be at once the continuator and the destroyer of the 
Revolution. 

The 'old order’ had, in fact, contained a whole array of 
modem institutions, which, not being enemies to equality, 
could easily find a place in the new society, and which 
moreover offered to despotism singular facilities. They were 
sought for amidst the ruin of all other institutions and were 
discovered. These institutions had formerly given birth 
to customs, habits, passions, ideas, wluch tended to divide 
men and make them obedient; these were revived and set 
to work. From these ruins centralization was restored; 
^d since in its restoration everything which had formerly 
been able to hmit it had been destroyed, from the very 
heart of a nation which had just destroyed monarchy arose 
at once a power more extensive, more detailed, more 
absolute than any which had been exercised by any of otir 
kings. The enterprise seemed one of extraordinary audacity, 
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its success unprecedented, because men thought only of 
what they saw and forgot what they had seen. The Despot 
fell, but, what had been most substantial in his work 
remained standing; his government dead, his administration 
survived, and every time that an attempt has since been 
made to destroy absolutism, all that has been done has 
been to place the head of Liberty on a servile body. 

On several occasions from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion to our own days the passion for liberty has been seen 
to die, then to be reborn, then to die once more, and then 
once more to be reborn; thus it will be for a long time — a 
passion inexperienced and badly regulated, easily dis- 
couraged, easily terrified and conquered, superficial, and 
transitory. During this same period the passion for equality 
which had first held men's hearts, continued to do so. It 
clings to the feelings which are most dear to them. While 
the desire for freedom constantly changes its aspect, wanes, 
waxes, grows, weakens, according to events, the desire for 
equality remains always the same, always attached to the 
same end, with the same obstinate and often blind ardour, 
ready to sacrifice everything to those who allow it to satisfy 
itself, and to grant to the government, which will favour 
and flatter it, the customs, the ideas, the laws which 
despotism needs in order to reign. 

The French Revolution will only be the darkness of night 
to those who merely regard itself; only the times, which 
preceded it, will give the light to ffluminate it. Without a 
clear view of the 'old order,' its laws, its abuses, its preju- 
dices, its miseries, its greatness, what Frenchmen have 
done during the sixty years succeeding its fall will never be 
understood: even this view will not be sufficient, if the 
essential character of the French character is not under- 
stood. 

When I consider this nation in itself, I find it more 
extraordinary than any events in its history. Has there 
ever appeared in the world any nation so full of contrasts 
and so extreme in all its actions, more led by sentiment. 
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less by principles; always acting worse or better than 
expected; at one time below, at another time above the 
common level of humanity; a people so unalterable in its 
primary instincts that it is recognizable in its portraits 
drawn 2,000 or 3,000 years ago, and at the same time so 
changeable in its daily thoughts and in its tastes, that it 
ends by becoming a spectacle surprising to itself and often 
remains, as astonished as foreigners, at what it has just 
done; of all nations the most stay-at-home and the most 
devoted to routine when left to itself, but when once, 
despite itself, tom from its home and its routine, ready to 
push to the end of the world and to dare all things; indocile 
by temperament, always adapting itself more easily to 
the arbitrary and even the violent rule of a prince than to 
the free and regular government of the chief citizens; to-day 
the declared enemy of all obedience, to-morrow emplo3dng 
in service a sort of passion, which the nations with the 
greatest gift for servitude cannot attain; led by a mere 
thread so long as no one resists; ungovernable, as soon as 
the example of resistance is anywhere given; always thus 
deceiving its masters, who fear it either too much or too 
little; never so free that its enslavement is hopeless, never 
so much enslaved that it cannot once more break the jmke, 
fitted for everything, but excelling only in war; adoring 
chance, power, success, distinction and noise rather than 
true glory; more capable of heroism than of virtue, of 
genius than of good sense; more ready to conceive great 
designs than to carry through great enterprises; tire most 
brilliant and the most dangerous of the nations of Europe 
and the best adapted to become by turns an object o 
admiration, of hatred, of pity, of terror, but never of 
indifference. 

France alone could have given birth to a revolution, so 
sudden, so radical, so impetuous in its course, yet, on t c 
other hand, so full of retrogressions, of contradictoiy 
facts, and of contrary examples. Apart from the cai^es 
outlined above the French rvould never have made it, u 
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it must be admitted that all these causes together would 
never have succeeded in explaining such a revolution 
elsewhere than in France. Here I am, arrived at the 
threshold of this memorable revolution; on this occasion 
I shall not enter upon it; perhaps I shall do so soon. I 
shall then no longer consider its causes; I shall examine the 
Revolution itself, and I shall finally dare to pass judgment 
on the social order sprung from it. 


SUPPLEMENT / 

The -pays d’etats and especially Languedoc. 

I t is not my intention here to make a detailed inquiry, 
into the way in which business was transacted in each of 
the pays d' dials, which still existed at the time of the 
Revolution. 

I only wish to indicate their number, to show those in 
wliich local life was still active, to point out the relations 
in which they lived with the royal administration, in what 
respects they were exempted from the general rules I 
have already described, how far they conformed to them, 
and finally to show by the example of one of them what 
they could all have easily become. 

Estates had existed in most of the provinces of France; 
that is to say, each province under the government of the 
King had been administered by the gens des Irois dials, as 
was then said ; it meant an assembly composed of 
representatives of the clergy, the nobility, the commons. 
This provincial constitution, like other political institutions 
of the Middle Ages, w'as found with the same features in 
almost all the civilized parts of Europe, in all those, at 
any rate, into which Germanic manners and ideas had 
penetrated. There were many provinces of Germany, in 
wliich these states still subsisted donm to the French 
Revolution; where tliey had disappeared, they had only 
done so in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Everywhere for two centuries the princes had 
carried on against them a war sometimes secret, sometimes 
open. Nowhere had they attempted to improve this institu- 
tion in accordance wdth the progress of time, but only to 
destroy or disfigure it, when opportunit3^ offered, or when 
tliej'^ could not do worse. 
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In France in 1789 there only existed Estates in five 
considerable provinces and in some small insignificant 
districts. To tell the truth, provincial liberty only existed 
in two provinces, Britanny and Languedoc. Ever3r\vhere 
else the institution had entirely lost its virility and was 
onty a sham. 

I shall separate Languedoc and make it here the object 
of a particular examination. 

Languedoc was the largest and the most populous of all 
the pays d’e'tais; it included more than 2,000 communes, 
or, as they were then called, 'communities,’ it reckoned 
more than two million inhabitants. Further it was the 
best organized and the most prosperous of all these districts 
as well as the greatest. Languedoc therefore is well chosen 
to show what provincial hberty could achieve under the 
'old order,' and to what extent in those districts, in which 
it appeared the strongest, it had been subjected to the 
royal power. 

In Languedoc the Estates were onl}' able to assemble under 
an express order of the King and under a mrit of summons 
addressed by him individually every year to all those who 
were to compose the assembly. Hence the wtticism of a 
contemporarj^ frondenr — ‘Of the three bodies which form 
our Estates, one, the clergy is nominated by the King 
since he nominates to the bishoprics and the benefices, and 
the other two may be supposed to be so, since an order 
■of the court can prevent any member that it pleases from 
being present. There is no need to exile him or to prosecute 
him. It is sufficient not to summon him.’ 

The Estates were bound not only to assemble but to 
separate at certain dates indicated by the King. The ordi- 
nary length of their session had been fixed at forty days 
by a decree of the Council. The King was represented in the 
assembly by commissioners, who had always admission 
when they asked for it. It was their business to express 
the wishes of the government. The Estates were further 
held strictly in control. They could take no resolution of 
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any importance, they could determine on no financial 
measure of any kind, until their decision had been sanc- 
tioned by a decree of the Council; for a tax, a loan, a lawsuit, 
they needed the express permission of the King. All their 
general regulations, even those which concerned the hold- 
ing of their sessions, had to be authorized before they 
became operative. The total of their receipts and their 
expenditure, their budget, as it would be called to-day, 
was subject every year to the same control. 

Further the central power exercised in Languedoc the 
same political rights which were recognized as belonging 
to it everywhere else; the laws, which the central power 
thought good to promulgate, the general rules, which it was 
constantly issuing, the general measures that it took were 
applicable in Languedoc as in the pays d’dUction. It 
exercised tliere in the same way all the natural functions 
of government; it had there the same police and the same 
agents; from time to time it created there as elsewhere a 
multitude of new ofiicials, whose offices the province had 
to repurchase at a high figure. Languedoc was governed, 
like tire other provinces, by an Intendant. This Intendant 
had in each district Subdelegates, who corresponded with 
the heads of the villages and directed them. The Intendant 
exercised in them administrative tutelage as completely 
as in the pays d’elcction. The tiniest village, buried in the 
gorges of the Cevennes, could not expend the smallest sum 
until authorized from Paris by a decree of the Council of 
the King. That part of justice, which is known to-day as 
the coutentieux adminislratif (cases in which tlie administra- 
tion is concerned), was as widely extended in Languedoc as 
in the rest of France; it was even more so. Tlie Intendant, 
acting as a court of first instance, decided all questions about 
the public highways; he judged all suits dealing witli the 
roads, and speaking generally he pronounced on all matters 
in which tlie government was or thought itself interested. 
The government no less than elsewhere shielded all its agents 
against indiscreet prosecutions by citizens injured by them. 
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What pecviljarity then had L:\nE«cdoc that dislingnished 
it irom tlie other provinces and whicii made it to these 
others an object ol cn\7? Tlin'C things which were suflidenl 
to niahe it entirr:!}' dificrent from the rest of Prance. 

1. An asfictnWy composed of men of suh.stancfc, rsteemetJ 
by the population, respected hy the royal pov.'er, of whidi 
no official of the central government, or in the langnage of 
the lime no officer of the King, conkl be a memher: an 
assembly, in wliich every year the special interests of the 
province were fre<;ly and .seriously disens-sed, Tiie fact 
that the royal administnrtion found itself placed by tlie 
.ddc of this centre of light w;is quite sufficient to make it 
c.verci.se its privileges in quite a different manner; with Hie 
same agents and tlie same intcre.sts it had no resemblance 
to what it was ciscwlicrc. 

2. There were in Languedoc many public work.s c.vccutcd 
at the expense of the King and by his agents; there were 
others for which the central government prodded a part 
of the cost, and of which in large part it directed the 
execution. But mo.sl of tlie public works were executed at 
the c.vpensc of the produce alone. Once the King had 
approved the plan and authorised tlie expense, they were 
executed hy officials clioscn by the Estates and under the 
inspection of commissioners selected from their own body. 

3. Finally the province had the right of levying itself, 
and fay the method which it preferred, some of the ^05^al 
taxes and all tlio.se wliich it was authorized to raise to satisfy 
its own needs. 

Let us note the advantage which Languedoc took from 
these privileges. It deserves close attention, 

Wliat was most striking in the pays d'^kcHan was the 
almost complete absence of local charges. The general taxes 
were often oppressive, but the prodnee spent almost 
nothing on itself. In Languedoc on the contrary, the sum 
which the public w’orks aiuiually cost the prodnee was 
enormous; in 1780 it was more than 2,000,000 livres a 
year. 
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The central government was sometimes disturbed at the 
sight of this great outlay; it was afraid that the province, 
exhausted by such an effort, would not be able to pay the 
share of the taxes due to itself; it blamed the Estates for 
not limiting their expenditure. I have read a Memoir in 
which the assembly replied to these criticisms. The textual 
extracts from this document, that I am going to give, will 
depict, better than anything I could say, the spirit by which 
tliis little government was animated. 

The document acknowledged that in fact the province 
had taken in hand and still continued immense pubhc 
works; but, far from apologizing, they intimated that, if 
the King did not forbid, they would continue more and 
more to follow the same course. They had already improved 
or straightened tlie bed of the principal rivers, crossing their 
territory: and were now engaged in adding to the canal 
of Languedoc, dug under Louis XIV and now inadequate, 
extensions which, crossing lower Languedoc, were to lead 
by Cette and Agdc to the Rh6ne. They liad rendered open 
to commerce the port of Cette and maintained it at great 
expense. All these expenses, they said, were of a character 
more national than provincial; nevertheless, the province, 
wliich profited most, had undertaken the expense. They 
were likewse in the course of draining ajrd restoring to 
agriculture the marshes of Aigues-JIortes. But it was 
especially the roads vith which they had been concerned; 
they had opened or put in good condition all those roads, 
which, crossing Languedoc, had connected it with the rest 
of France; even those, which only interconnected the 
villages and to\s'ns of Languedoc, had been repaired. All 
these different roads were excellent, even in wnter, and 
were in utter contrast \rith the hard, uneven, and badly- 
maintained roads to be found in the neighbouring provinces 
Dauphine, Quer^y, the district of Bordeaux (pays d’ilec- 
iion, it is to be noticed). The opinion of traders and travel- 
lers was referred to; the reference was justified; for Artliur 
Young traversing the countrj' ten years later urote in his 



notes — 'Languedoc, pays d'elais; good roads, made without 
forced labour.’ 

‘If the King will allow it,' the Memoir continues, 'the 
Estates wll not stop here; tliey will undertake to improve 
the parish crossroads, which are not less interesting than 
the others. For, if the produce cannot be taken from the 
bams of the landowner to the local market, what use is it 
that thence it can be taken to a distance? The idea of the 
Estates in the matter of public works has ahvays been that 
it is not their grandeur but tlieir utility that must be 
regarded. Rivers, canals, roads, which give value to all 
products of the soil and of industiy, by allowing their 
transport at aU times and at little cost to all points at which 
they are needed, and by means of which commerce can 
penetrate into all parts of the province, enrich the country 
whatever they cost. Furthermore, such \vorks undertaken 
at the same time with moderation in different parts of the 
country and spread out equally keep up everjwvhere the 
rate of wages and help the poor. The King has no need to 
establish at his own expense in Languedoc charitable 
workshops, as he has done in the rest of France,’ said finally 
the province with some pride, ‘we do not ask for this 
favour; the useful works, which we ourselves undertake 
each year, take their place, and give to all our people 
productive w'ork.’ 

The more I study the general regulations established mth 
the permission, but generally not at the initiative, of the 
ffing by the Estates of Languedoc, in that portion of the 
public administration w^hich was left to them, the more do 
I admire the sagacity, the equity and the mildness displayed; 
the more do the proceedings of the local government seem 
to me superior to all that I have seen in the districts 
administered by the Iting alone. 

The province was divided into communities (towns or 
villages), into administrative districts kno^vn as dioceses’, 
and finally into three great departments called sdnechaussees. 
Each of these divisions had a separate representation and a 
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small government of its own, which was under the direction 
either of tlie Estates or of the King. Was it a question of 
public works, which had for object the advantage of one 
of tliese small political bodies; it was only at the request 
of the latter that tliey were undertaken. If the public works 
of a community were of benefit to the diocese, the latter 
was bound to contribute to the expense in a certain propor- 
tion. If the sencchaussde was interested, it likewise was 
bound to give assistance. The diocese, the sindchaussie, the 
province were bound to assist the \dllage, even if tire matter 
was of concern to the village alone, provided that the work 
was necessary but beyond its power; 'for,' as the Estates 
constantly said, 'tire fundamental principle of our constitu- 
tion is tlrat all parts of Languedoc form one organic whole 
and all ought successively to help each other.' 

The works executed b}' the province had to be thought 
out long before, and submitted in the first instance to the 
examination of all tire secondarj’^ bodies, which were to 
contribute; the works were carried out only by paid work- 
men; forced labour was unknown. I have said already that 
in the pays d’dlection land taken from its orrmers for public 
purposes was always badly paid for or paid for late, and 
often not paid for at all. This was one of the great complaints 
made by the prordncial assemblies, when they met in 1787. 
Some of them stated that they had even been deprived of 
the possibility of pajdng oil debts contracted in this manner, 
for tire object of seizure had been destroyed or spoiled 
before it had been valued. In Languedoc every plot of 
ground taken from a lairdowner had to be carefully valued 
before the beginning of the works and paid for in the first 
year of their execution. 

The regulation of the Estates relative to the different 
public works, from which I have taken these details, seemed 
to the central government to be so well framed that it was 
admired though it was not copied by it. The Council of the 
King, after having authorized its being put in operation, 
had it printed at the royal press and ordered that it 
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should be sent as a document for reference to all the 
Intendants. 

\^^lat I have said about public works can, vnth even 
greater right, be applied to that other equally important 
part of the public administration, which was concerned 
mth the levy of taxes. It was in this sphere especially tliat, 
passing from the Kingdom to the Province, anyone would 
find it difficult to believe that he was still in the same 
Empire. 

I have had occasion to say elsewhere that the method 
foUow'ed in Languedoc for the assessment and collection 
of the taille was partlj'’ that followed by ourselves to-day 
in the collection of the taxes. I wU not return to that point 
here; I nill only say that the province in this matter liked 
so much the superiority of its own methods that on every 
occasion, when the ICing created new taxes, the Estates 
never hesitated to purchase at a very^ high price the right 
to levy them in their owm. fashion and by their o^vn agents 
alone. 

Despite of all the expenses, wliich I have successively 
enumerated, the affairs of Languedoc were in such good 
order, and its credit so well established that the central 
government often had recourse to it and borrowed in the 
name of the pro^'ince a sum of money that would not have 
been lent on such good terms to itself. I find that Languedoc 
borrowed on its own security, but on tiie King’s account, 
during these last years 73,200,000 Ihres. 

The Government and its Ministers, however, regarded 
with an unfavourable eye these special liberties. Richelieu 
first mutilated and then abolished them. The soft and 
do-nothing Louis XIII, who loved nothing, simply hated 
them; he held in such horror all provincial privileges, said 
Boulainvilliers, that his wratli was kindled at the mere 
mention of the name. It is impossible to fathom the 
energy possessed by feeble souls for hatred of that which 
obliges them to make an effort. Any virility remaining to 
them is employed here and they almost always show their 
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strength in this matter, however feeble the}'^ may be in 
everything else. Good-fortune willed that the old constitu- 
tion of Languedoc should be restored during the infancy 
of Louis XIV. The latter, regarding it as his owm w'ork, 
respected it. Louis XV suspended its operation for tw'o 
years, but then let it be restored. 

The creation of municipal offices exposed the pro\ince 
to perils less direct but not less great. The destruction of the 
to\vn-constitutionswas not the only effect of this detestable 
practice; it tended also to disfigure the constitution of the 
provinces. I do not know' whether the deputies of the third 
estate to the provincial assemblies had ever been elected 
for this special purpose, but, an3r\vay, for a long time back 
they had not been so elected; the municipal officers of the 
to^vns w'ere by right the sole representatives of the middle 
and lower classes in the assemblies. 

This absence of a special mandate, given in view' of the 
special interests of the moment, caused little remark when 
the to^vns themselves freely elected their magistrates 
by universal vote and most often for only a very short 
period. The Mayor, tlie Consul or the Sjmdic then represen- 
ted in the Estates the washes of the people, in whose name 
he spoke, as faithfully as if he had been elected expressly 
for the purpose by them. But it w'as obviously not the same 
with a man who had bought with money the right to govern 
his fellow-citizens. The latter represented nothing but 
Iiimself, or at the very most the petty interests or the petty 
passions of his coterie. How'ever, this magistrate-by- 
purchase retained tlie powers possessed by the elective 
magistrates. This changed immediately the whole charac- 
ter of the institution. The nobles and the clergj', instead of 
finding by their side and in front of tliem in the provincial 
assembly representatives of the people, onty found certain 
isolated, timid, and pow'erless burgesses, and the third 
estate occupied an increasingty subordinate place in the 
government, at the very time when its members were 
becoming evert' daj' richer and stronger in society. This 
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was not the case in Languedoc, tlie province having always 
taken care to repurchase from the King these offices as 
soon as they were created. The loan contracted by Langue- 
doc for this object in the one year 1773 amounted to more 
tlian 4,000,000 livres. 

Other more powerful causes had contributed to inspire 
these old institutions with the new spirit and gave to the 
Estates of Languedoc an indisputable superiority over all 
the others. 

In this province as over a great part of the South the 
iaillc was real, not personal, that is to say, it was regulated 
by the value of the property and not by the position of the 
o^vner. There were, it is true, certain lands which enio}fed 
the privilege of not paying the iaillc. These lands had in 
former times belonged to nobles: but udth the progress of 
time and industry some of these lands had fallen into the 
hands of lower-class people; on the other hand, noblemen 
had become owmers of many properties subject to the 
iaille. Privilege, thus removed from persons to property, 
was no doubt more absurd, but it was much less felt, 
because, though still irksome, it was no longer humiliating. 
Being no longer tied indissolubly to the idea of class, not 
creating for any one class interests absolutely foreign or 
hostile to those of the other classes, it no longer prevented 
the co-operation of all classes in government. More than 
an3rvvhere else, in Languedoc classes did in fact co-operate 
on the footing of the most perfect equalit}'. 

In Brittany the nobles had the right of aU appearing 
individually in the Estates, and this often caused the Es- 
tates to have the appearance of a Polish diet. In Languedoc 
alone the nobles only appeared in the Estates by representa- 
tives; twenty-three of them sat in the assembly as representa- 
tives of the whole body; the clergy appeared in it in the 
person of the twenty-three bishops of the province, and — 
this must be specially noted — the to^vns had as many votes 
as the first two orders. 

As the assembly sat in a single chamber and debberated 
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not order but by head, the third estate naturally ac- 
quired in it a great importance; little by little it caused its 
o^v■n spirit to permeate the whole body. Further, the three 
magistrates who, under the name of Syndics General, were 
charged in the name of the Estates \\dth the ordinary 
conduct of business were alwa5fs la\vyers, that is to say 
non-nobles. The nobles, strong enough to maintain their 
rank, were not strong enough to reign alone. On their side the 
clerg3^ though largely composed of men of noble birth, lived 
in perfect understanding with the third estate; they joined 
witli ardour in most of their schemes and rvorked in har- 
monj' with them to increase the material prosperitj'^ of the 
whole body of citizens and to encourage their trade and 
industry, thus putting often at the disposal of the people 
their o%vn great knowledge of men and their own rare skill 
in the management of affairs. It was almost always an 
ecclesiastic, who was chosen to negotiate at Versailles 
with Ministers on disputed matters, that were at issue 
between the Estates and the Roj^al authority. It can be 
said that during the whole of the last century Languedoc 
was governed by members of the third estate, controlled 
by the nobles and assisted by the Bishops. 

Tlianks to the peculiar constitution of Languedoc, the 
spirit of tlic new age was able peacefuUj’^ to permeate this 
old institution and to modify everj'thing, without destro}’^- 
ing anything, in it. 

This might have been done everj'where else. A fragment 
of the perseverance and the efforts exerted bj^^ the Kings 
to abolish or to injure the pro\’incial estates would have 
been sufficient to improve them in tliis fashion and to adapt 
tliem all to the necessities of modem crilization, if ever 
these Kings had wished for anj' other thing than to become 
and to remain masters. 



